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E R K A T A. 


FOB 

Pr^tisakya, 

Pdrdsaryaildslibhydniy 
” insert “ tha-kdray P* on VII. 4, 46. 


^1 

(Kai-. 1. a. b.) 





Daksliayana, 
avatdhhi — 

mi 

vs. 

not to understand the Veda 
such as it u'as current. 


BEAD 

Pr^tis^khya. 

Pdrdsaryasildlibhydtn. 


(K4r. 1). 



Ddkshayana. 
avdtdbki — 


not to obtain that understand¬ 
ing of the Veda which was. 
current. 



^HEX collecting materials for a History of the Mimansa 
philosophy, I happened to find in the Library of the 
East India House a Manuscript (No. 17), formerly belonging to 
the collection of Mr. Colebrooke, which bore on its outer page 
the remark: “(«.e,, “the number, of 
32 syllables, in this commentary of Kumarela on the Bigveda 
is 2,200 ”), and ended on leaf 120 with these words : “ 11 

II ^ II II ” “the number, of 32 syllables, 

in the book is 2,200; end of the Commentary of Kumarda”). 
The remark of the title, which differs in its handwriting from the 
rest of the book, seems to have been made by a Hindu, who, 
with much exactness, counted the number of the syllables for 
the copying of which he had to pay his scribe; but it certainly 
did not come from one conversant with Sanskrit literature. 
Nor can a better opinion be entertained of the Shaikh who 
finished copying this volume—“Samwat 1643 (or 1586 after 
Christ), when the sun was progressing south of the equator, in 
the autumn season, during the light fortnight of the month 
Karttika (Oetober-November), in the city of Benares, for the 
perusal of Devayi'ka (Devakiya?), the son .of Jani and 
Mahidhara”—or of the writer of his Manuscript,—since the 
Shaikh professes to have copied the latter with the utmost 
accuracy, faults and all;—for neither were the contents of this 
volume a commentary on the Bigveda, nor would a learned man 
have mis-spelt several words, and very common ones, too, of his 
own composition, and, above all, the name of one of the most 
celebrated authors of India. In short, the Manuscript in question 
contained no other matter than a portion of the Manava-Kalpa- 
Sutras, together with a commentary of Kumarila-Swamin, the 
great Mimansa authority. 
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2 


MANAVA-KALPA-SITTRA. 


A discovery of this ritual work, which had thus remained 
latent under a wrong designation, would at all times have 
heen welcome to those engaged in the study of Vaidik litera¬ 
ture ; it gained in interest from the facts that a doubt had 
been raised, I do not know on what grounds, Avhether a copy 
of it had survived, and that a commentary of Kumarila on 
these Sutras, had, so far as my knowledge goes, never yet 
been spoken of in any European or Sanskrit book. 

It was but natural, under these circumstances, that I should 
think of making the knowledge I had obtained generally 
available, by editing this manuscript; but, to my utter dis¬ 
appointment, I soon perceived, after having examined it in 
detail, that it belonged to that class of written books, the 
contents of which may be partially made out and partially 
guessed, but which are so hopelessly incorrect that a seeming 
restoration of their text would require a greater amount of 
conjecture than could bo permitted to an editor, or might be 
consistent with the respect due to the author of the work itself. 

When, therefore, another copy of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras 
with the Commentary of Kumarila was not to be procured, and 
when I began to surmise that the volume in the possession of 
the East India House was a unique copy of this rare work, I 
resolved, with the consent of Professor Wilson, to have a fac¬ 
simile of it lithographed and printed. This resolution was 
strengthened by the consideration that even a correct text of 
these Sutras would be serviceable only to the few scholars 
who are familiar with this branch of the oldest Sanskrit literature, 
and that they would be able, by the aid they might get from 
other existing Sutras on the Vaidik ritual, and the Mi'mansa 
works, to turn to account even this incorrect manuscript, in 
spite of the many doubts it leaves. It was strengthened, too, 
by the conviction I entertain, that unique manuscripts, or those 
which are rarely met with,—every existing copy of which 
consequently possesses a literary value much exceeding that of 
ordinary manuscripts,—ought to be saved from possible casualties 
by mechanical contrivances, the most practical of which, as 
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answering the requirements of the case and entailing the least 
expense, seems to be that which has been used in the production 
of the present fac-siraile. 

I must, however, confess that after several disappointments 
in trying to secure the necessary aid, I should probably have 
been compelled to abandon my plan, had I not been able to 
avail myself of the assistance of a talented young lady, Miss 
Amelia Eattenbury, who, while devoting herself to the study of 
Sanskrit, came to my rescue, and, with much patience and skill, 
accomplished the tracing of the original. 

Her work may, indeed, in some parts, be still open to criticism, 
so far as the exact thickness of the letters on a few pages is 
concerned, or if some shortcomings, especially those which are 
noticed in the Errata, be too much insisted upon; but I must in 
fairness state that several omissions of Anuswaras or strokes, as 
pointed out in the Errata, are not her fault, but the result of 
accidents which occurred in transfemng the fac-simile to stone j 
and such defects could not, it would seem, have been wholly 
avoided, notwithstanding the careful attention which was paid 
to the work by the lithographic printers, Messrs. Standidge and 
Co., and, I may add, in spite of the great trouble I took myself 
in revising the proofs on the stones, and in thus combining the 
work of a Sanskritist with that of an apprentice in lithography. 
Several sheets which failed to show distinctly some Anuswaras or 
parts of the letters themselves, though transferred to the stone 
and originally visible there, I cancelled at once; but this expe¬ 
ditious process became, by frequent repetition, so little convenient, 
that I had to submit at last, though reluctantly, to a list of Errata 
which, however small, seems to be at variance with the notion 
of a fac-simile. 

On the whole, however, and after this censure, the severity 
of which, I trust, no one will see occasion to increase, I must 
express my belief, that the text which is laid before the 
reader is, when amended by the aid of the Errata list, not 
merely a thoi’oughly correct representation of the contents of 
the special manuscript from which it is copied, but, at the 
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same time, a good specimen of a fac-simile of a Sanskrit 
manuscript.* 

Of the work itself I have but little to say, for the Sanskrit 
scholars who will take an interest in it are well acquainted with 
the general characteristics of those ritual books which hear the 
name of Kalpa-Sutras, and they know, too, that the Manava-Kalpa- 
Sutras teach the ceremonial connected with the old recension 
of the Tajurveda, the Taittiriya-Samhita. The portion of these 
Sutras contained in the present fac-simile comprises the first 
four books of the whole work: the first or Yajamana book, in 
two chapters (from fol. 1 to 54 a, and 54 a to 55 ¥); the second 
on iha Agnyddhdna (from fol. 55 5 to 84 5); the third on the 
Agnihotra (from fol. 84 5 to 106 a); and the fomth on the 


^ It is necessary to obsen'e that the original, in its actual hound condition, 
measures 9| inches in length and 3| iiiehes in breadth, with the exception of fol. 02 
which is 4 inches broad. The surplus of margin in the fac-simile belongs, there¬ 
fore, to the latter. The binder, in reducing the leaves of the original to the 
size stated, has in various instances encroached upon the ^vriting, and cut away 
cither portions of letters or even whole letters ; which circumstance w’ill account for 
the defects in the marginal additions of, especially, fol. 1, 3 a, h, 5^, 11a, 12 a, 
13 a, 14 a, 25 a, 26 a, 32 33 a, 34 a, 48 a, 50 52 a, 53 a, 54 a, 58 a, 60 a, 61a, 

62 a, 66 h, 68 a, 70 b, 745, 80 5, 81 a, 86 5, 89 5, 107 5, 108 5,113 a. Another destructive 
animal, the white ant, has also added to the work of devastation in the interior of the 
MS., but much more rarely; on the margin of fol. 16 a two strokes ( = ) indicate the 
eaten portion. Towards the end of the MS., especially from fol. 90 upwards, the 
original has the appearance of having been smeared or powdered over; and this care¬ 
lessness, caused no doubt by putting the leaves together before the writing was drj^ 
has produced in several instances tlie errors of the fac-simile, especially as it 
became sometimes difficult or even impossible to tell whether a dot represented 
an original anuswdra or a smear. I have to mention, besides, that the leaves of 
the original are bound so as to read downwards, and that the same arrangement 
has been preserved in the present work in order not to allow it to deviate from the 
appearance of its modem prototype. There is good reason, how^ever, to suppose 
that the ancient Hindus had the le.aves of their MSS. arranged so as to read in 
the reverse or upw^ard direction. For one liberty wffiich has been taken in the fac¬ 
simile, I am personally answ erable. Tlie remark on the outside page, mentioned above, 
with its mis-spelling of the name of Kumdrila and its literary error, wdll not be found 
in this volume; its place is filled l)y the likeness of the god of literary accuracy who 
is invoked in the commencement of the work. 
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Chaturmasya sacrifices, in six chapters (from fol. lOG a to 108 a, 
from there to the end of fol. 109 a, from 109 h to 112«, from 
there to 113«, from 113a to 115 a, and hence to the end).^ 
That these hooks are the first portion of the Manava-Sutra results 
not merely from the matter treated in them, but also from a fact 
which accidentally came to my cognizance after the printing of 
the present volume had been completed. 

Professor Muller, who is engaged in writing a history of 


^ There occur in the text and commentary of these hooks the following words for 
sacrifices, sacrificial and other acts connected with them : 

f^), 

■^srPrwrT;- 

W5*fTrf7r, 

WWzr, ^4sl<xrr, (^®)’ ^ . 

wra'. 

^atrsppt. wn^T, wif, ^irrafPT, 

inWTPR. 

^TR, (®^), 

^ (iff®), fT^rrrfl^. HKatfl, f^sriPT, ■pPTfWPpr. fMw 

(fM'R)» f’R’PT. ttIt- 

’T R. f T ^. tn^l^RiTW. '<1^’^. tr^TTX!!, vcm, tr-RPTW, 

■RRfTjT, fwf^rapi, 

frciR, ■^wf?T, inppr c^®). uwrlRfr^, 

iftlW) m'sTl'n'k*!!. *IW- 

wprciw. ), c,^, 

f^iK ^fPPTPT, sIctMI^, wrtW, ^g^n#^,T*T- 

’g^tpT, (®t^) ’ 

(®^^). ^pRT=T, ’fpn^TPT. *3RI'IU\> fPT; 

for sacrificial substances, implements, prayers, or objects incidentally mentioned as 
referring to them; 
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Vaidit literature, had met among the MSS. of the East India 
House, whieh he consulted for his labour, one (Ho. 599) whieh 
bore at its end the intimation of being a part of the Manava- 
Sutras; and when he showed me the MS., I saw at once that it 
was written by the same writer who had copied the original of 
the present fe.c-simile, in a similar, though smaller and less 
elegant, handwriting, and immediately after he had copied the 
first four books. For he states himself in his closing words 


. wfw. Wfirrrft, 

(wr®, ^®. ^®. ^®> 'w^®. ^®). 

<5(1^-i. 

^ rn^, ^fw> ^twnnr- 

(f^oftft), f^, VRT, fv^, fsN), 

xrft:fv, T^T^iiwr, xrf%^. T?^, xrggftrnr. ^ (trrfl), 

(^®), fw, wtm. wt:. nrfHrftfr, 

(5 ii^ 1 <R«»i), »rar, wPr, 

I^ ^St > ^Si ^[^RT> j ^f 

(®f?Ri:), 'JTTT^, '?rr5?rrgTR5n, ■^. 

’Sl^l» qK'InTlel, %f|[ 

%ri:, 'si^, WTRT. ’sjrrrgv, 'SRft ('STffhrraT), 

u4Ai't> uti^sn. iTRiT. iTRrrf^, xirg. 

ff^'sSRr, if^, for the time of sacrificial actSy 

asteris^ns, etc .: WRT’^T, ^TRtWRT, irfr^RT, ^fWMTRT, 

y«iq^. ''RT^prt. ^rrsrP^. 

(Trf^^), OR#- tin#, 'ST^, 
^ • ^n^'Vc . for 

prients, sacrificer, etc. : ), . W^rRTf^^T^. '9St in. 

STtffa, TTflrwr^, wtrt 

(^R)> for divinities {and their derivatives): RjfiCT, 
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that he finished copying “ the fifth part of the Agnishtoma book 
of the Manava-Sutra, Samwat 1643 (or 1586 after Christ), when 
the sun was progressing north of the equator, in the winter 
season, during the light fortnight of the month Pausha (De¬ 
cember-January), on the fifteenth lunar day, in the city of 
Benares ”; and the next syllable, immediately succeeded by a 
blank in the MS., makes it probable that he wrote this portion, 
too, for the perusal of the son of Mahidhara. His conscience, 
however, seems to have been more sensitive regarding the 
accuracy with which he had performed his task, at the end 
of the Agnishtoma portion, than it was before, since he makes 
a very touching appeal to the indulgence of the reader, and 
is even modest enough to count himself amongst the scribes 
of limited intellect.® 

The contents of this latter manuscript, viz., the description 
of the Agnishtoma rites in five Adhyayas,^ now, too, explain 
the meaning of the concluding words of our MS. (fol. 120 b): 


(^TTCfT), 

^ (^). 


® I subjoin a literal copy of tbe last page (37) of this MS. with all the faults^ which 
will give some idea of the unhappy fate of these Mdnava-Sutras in the hands of their 


ignorant transcriber: II ^ 

am ^ fNt II «i II n f?rf^ inrR i 

ddj4*n^ : ^ ^ ii r ii l^r ^ 

did i ui T fi^notn T :*^ : I ft 5 ^: ^ ^ftr 11 

.II 

'iM 11 wr • • • • 

.II II ftiftfi^l. I 

^rnsnsi wwrw 11 11 w 11 w 11 1 fftr ^ w« 

^sirTT ? I 8 Tniwr: i M wrinonl^ ^ ’rtm 11 'o % 1 ^ 


w I e I '10 ; and after this last piece of scholar¬ 
ship is added in a different hand: “ II II M ’’ ( 0* 

^ Whether the work which is mentioned in the Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. at 
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(which, ought to be for they clearly 

point to a continuation, treating on the Soma rites, which con¬ 
tinuation is given in the MS. 599, so far as the text of the 
Sutras goes, though this MS. does not contain any further com¬ 
mentary of Kumarila. 

The text of the first four books of the Sutras in our MS. is, 
unhappily, only fragmentary. Sometimes, but rarely, a Sutra 
is given in full before the gloss of Kumarila; for the most part, 
however, the copy of the text, as is the case with many manuscripts 
of Commentaries on Sutras, starts from the assumption that the 
reader possesses a MS. which contains the words of the Sutra, and 
refers to them by merely giving the first and the last word of 
the sentence which is the subject of the commentary. K’ow and 
then, it is true, some further words of the Sutra emerge from 
the gloss of Kumarila, but, though it is possible to understand 
the purport of his comment, it would be a fruitless task to try 
to construe from it the full detail of the text, since much of the 
latter is left unnoticed, as requiring, apparently, no gloss. 

The interest connected with the present volume centres, there¬ 
fore, chiefly in the commentary of Kumarila, and in the fact itself 
that it is this great Mimansa writer who composed a commentary 
on the Manava-Sutras of the Taittiriya-Samhita. For, since in 
Sanskrit literature, commentaries on works which involve scien¬ 
tific convictions or religious belief were, as a rule, written by 
those alone who shared in those convictions or meant to defend 
this belief, it is a matter of significance that this celebrated 
representative of the Mimansa doctrine, who lived before Sankara, 
the commentator of the Yedanta-Sutras,® should have attached his 
remarks to a Sutra belonging to the Black-Yajus School. 


Benares, p. 118, under the title (No. 2503) be the same as tlie 

Agnishtoma portion of the Manava-Sutras, I have had no means of ascertaining. The 
same Catalogue records the existence of the (p- 78, No. 7C1), hut without 

naming the Commentaiy of Kumdrila. 

^ Compare the Preface to the first edition of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 
xrvdii seqq. 
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That this circumstance cannot be accidental is rendered proba¬ 
ble by collateral facts. Knmarila quotes on two occasions (fob 
14 a and 85 i) the opinion of Sabara-Swamin on passages in the 
Sutras, and as it is not the commentary of this author on the Jaimini- 
Sutras to which he refers, his quotation can only imply that Sahara 
had composed, besides, a gloss either on the Manava-, or on other 
Sutras of the same school. Sahara, however, is, like Kumarila whom 
he preceded, one of the principal authorities of the Mimansa philo¬ 
sophy.® Madhava also, the commentator on the Yedas, who maybe 
considered as the last writer of eminence on the Mimansa, composed 
or indited a commentary on another Sutra work of the Taittiriya- 
Samhita, the Sutra of Baudhayana. Of commentators on other 
Sutras of the Blaek-Yajur-veda I do not speak, since they have not 
attained a prominent rank among the Mimansists. But it ought 
not to be left unnoticed, on the other hand, that neither the 
Kalpa works connected with the Kigveda, nor those belonging 
to the Sama-, or White-Yajur-veda, had commentators who, at the 
same time, wrote Mimansa works. 

It would seem, therefore, and I shall have to advert to this 
point in detail in a more appropriate place, that the Kalpa- 
Sdtras of the Taittiriya-Samhita represented or countenanced, 
more than other Kalpa-Sutras, the tenets and decisions of the 
Mimansa philosophers. 

This intimate conneetion between the two will enable us, then, 
not merely to remove all doubt, if any exist, as to the identity 


® I may mention, on this occasion, other quotations made by Kumdrila. Fie speaks 
several times of other Sdkhds, without, however, specifying them (fol. 9 17«, 33 a, 

36 h, 41 hy etc. etc.), once even of a Krdrasdkhd, (fol. 50 a); of older teachers 
(Pdn^dchdryds, fol. 43 h —44 a, 85 a, Vriddhdchdrya, 119 a), of the Vardha Sdtras (fol. 
75 a, 935, 1205), the Bhdshyakdra, who is probably the same as Sahara (fol. 115 a), the 
Brdhmanabhdshyakdra (fol. 60 5, 63 a, 75 5), the Grihyabhdshyakdra (fol. 60 a), the 
Hdritabhdshyakrit (fol. 75 5); he names the Bahvrichds (20 a, 23 5); the Yajurveda 
(fol. 9 a and 5), and Ydjurvedika (fol. 12 5, 67 a), the Kdthaka (fol. 9 a, 98 5), the 
Taittiriyaka (fol. 60 a, 61 5, 66 5), a Brdhmana (fol. 114 5) ; and the Sdmaveda (fol. 9 5); 
Manu is usually called by him Sutrakdra or Siitrakrit {e.g. fol. 43 5, 715, 75 5, etc., 29 a, 
32 a, 35 5, etc); other authors of Sutras, Sutrakdrds or Sutrakritas (fol. 38 a, 77 5). 


2 
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of the author of the present commentary with the author of the 
Yarttikas on the Jaimini'Sutras,—even if this identity were not 
proved by the peculiar style of Kumarila’s composition, by his 
wrriting alternately in prose and sloka, by his pithy remarks, 
and his strong expressions; but it wdll throw light, too, on the 
nature of the commentary itself. 

It is not a commentary in the ordinary sense, merely explain¬ 
ing obsolete or difE.eult words, and giving the meaning of the 
sentences; it is often nothing else than a regular discussion and 
refutation of divergent opinions which wei’e probably expressed 
in other Kalpa works. And the constant use it makes of cmrent 
Mimansa terms, in their Mi'mansa sense, such as apurva^ para- 
mdpurva^ uha, hddJia, to which may be added also, vidhi, anuvdda^ 
artliavdda, purushdrtha, kratwartha, hlieda (mantrabkeda^ vdkya- 
bheda), on account of the frequent application these latter words 
find in the Mimansa writings,—impresses on the discussions of 
Kumarila the full stamp of a Mimansa reasoning. 

There is one fact which deserves special mention, though 
it has only an indirect bearing on the present work. In the 
Sutras, I. 3, 10-12, Jaimini treats of the question whether the 
Kalpa works have the same authority as the Veda or not; in 
other terms, whether they must be ascribed to divine or to 
human authorship, and decides in favour of the latter alternative. 
Kumarila, in his Yarttikas on this chapter, gives instances of the 
works of several authors which would fall under this category; 
he names, in the course of his discussion, the Sutras of Baudhayana, 
Yaraha, Masaka, Aswalayana, Yaijavapa, Drahyayana, Latyayana, 
Katyayana, and Apastamba; but though his ccetera’’'' imply 
that he did not intend to give a complete list, it is certainly 
remarkable that he should not have named the Manava-Sutras, 
which he has commented upon, more especially as he makes 
reference to the Dharmasastra of Mann. 

Sahara, also, his predecessor, who mentions, in his Bhashya on 
the same Sutras of Jaimini, the Masaka-, Hastika-, and Kaundinya- 
Kalpa-Sdtra, does not speak of the Mdnava. And, to conclude, 
the same omission strikes us in the Jaiminiya-nyaya-mMa-vistara of 
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Madhava, who names the Baudhayana-, jLpastamba-, Aswalayana-, 
and Katyayana-Kalpa-Sutras, but makes no allusion to our work. 

It may be, and it even is probable, that Kumarila wrote 
his gloss on the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra after be bad finished 
his Yarttikas on the Sutras of Jaimini. But this circumstance 
alone cannot account for the omission of this Kalpa work from 
his Yarttikas, nor does it offer any explanation of the general 

silence in regard to it of the other renowned writers on the 

Mimansa philosophy. 

I believe that the reason for this silence must he sought 
for in the decision of Jaimini, and in the legendary character 
of Manu, the reputed author of our Kalpa work. At the 

time of Sahara, Manu was no douht already viewed hy his 

countjymen in the same light in which he appears in the 
Dharmasastra that hears his name but professes distinctly not 
to he the immediate work of Manu himself, and, consequently, 
could be safely alluded to. This mythical character, however, of 
Manu results from the legends connected with a personage of 
this name in the Satapathahrahmana and the Eigveda itself. 
To prove, therefore, on the one hand, that the Kalpa-Sutras 
are human work, and to hold before the reader’s eye the 
name of an individual who, if less than a god, was, at all 
events, believed to be more than a man, would have been a 
proceeding which might either have shaken the conviction 
which it was intended to produce, or tinged the doctrine of 
the propounders with a hue of heresy which certainly neither 
Sahara, nor Kumarila, nor Madhava meant to impart to his 
commentary. Probably, therefore, it appeared safer to evade 
this awkward illustration of the human character of a Sutrakara, 
and to be satisfied with instances of a more tangible and less 
delicate kind. 

From our point of view, however, and I conclude from the 
point of view of the Mimansists themselves, there is no reason 
to doubt that a Manu, the author of the present Sutras, was as 
much a real personage as Baudhayana and the other Sutrakaras 
who were never raised to a superhuman dignity. I can no more 
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see a valid argument for doubting the existence of this Mann, 
because his name would mean, etymologically, “ a thinking 
being, a man,” and because mythology has lent this character 
to the father of the human race, also called Manu, than there 
would be for doubting the real existence of the Brahmana 
caste, merely because they ascribe their bodily origin to the 
Creator of the World. And as to the name of Manu (man) itself, 
it does not seem more striking or even more strange than other 
proper names in the Yaidik time; than, for instance, the proper 
names Prana, life ; Eka, one; Itara, or Anyatara, either of two; 
Panchan, Aw; Saptan, seven ; Ashtan, eight; Siras, head; Loman, 
hair; Yindu, drop^ etc. 

To assign a date to the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras, even approxi¬ 
mately, is a task I am incapable of performing; though, judging 
from the contents of this work, it may seem plausible to assert 
that they are more recent than the Sutras of Baudhayana and 
older than those of Apastamba. But I have not any means of as¬ 
certaining when these latter works were composed. 

It may not, however, be superfluous to add that they were 
either younger than Panini or, at least, not so much preceding his 
time as to be ranked by him amongst the old Kalpa works, Eor 
in an important Sutra of his grammar he states that the names 
of old Kalpa works are formed with the affix in, and it follows 
therefore that none of the works cf this kind, which are likely to 
be still in existence, and amongst them the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras, 
are, from Panini’s point of view, old Kalpa works.' And when 
I express the opinion that there is no tenable ground for assigning 
to Panini so recent a date as that which has been given to him, 
viz., the middle of the fourth century before Christ, but that there 
is on the contrary a presumption that he preceded the time 
of the founder of the Buddhistic creed,—I have advauced as much. 


^ Pdnini, iv. 3, 105. This Sdtra is comprised under the head rule iv. 3, 101, which 
extends as far as 111. In the gloss on some of these Sdtras the Kdsik^, the Siddh.-k., 
and the Calcutta Pandits who composed or compiled the printed commentaiy, have 
introduced the word in addition to I hold, arbitrarily,—since it is 

neither indicated by the head rule, nor met with in the MahdbhAshya. 
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or as little, as, I believe, can be safely advanced on the date of 
the present Kalpa work. 


After the foregoing lines were written I received Professor 
Max Muller’s “ History of Ancient SansTcrit TAterature^ so far 
as it illustrates the primitive religion of the Brahmans (1859).” 
To acknowledge the merits of this work, which shows the great 
importance of the religious development of India; to acknowledge 
the light it throws on the obscurest parts of Hindu literature, 
and the comprehensive leai'ning it has brought to bear on many 
an inti’icate topic connected with the rise and progress of Hindu 
grammar, law, and theology, must be the first and not the least 
gratifying feeling of every one interested in Sanskrit, and more 
especially in Yaidik philology.' The greater, however, this new 
claim of the editor of the Eigveda to our gratitude, the more 
does his work impose on us the duty of examining, among the 
topics of which it treats, those which seem to require additional 
evidence before they can be considered as having attained a 
definite settlement. I take advantage of this opportunity, there¬ 
fore, to re-open the discussion on two points, which seem to me to 
fall under this predicament, especially as they concern every work 
of the "V^aidik literature, and equally bear on the present ritual 
book. I mean the question of the introduction of writing into 
India,® and the general question of the chronology of Vaidik 
works.® 

Muller’s view on the first of these questions is contained in 
the following words (p. 624): “If wiiting came in towards the 


® Muller’s History, p. 497—524. This chapter is reprinted in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. ii. 1859), with the following note which became my first 
inducement to treat the matter on this occasion : “ This paper is an extract fi'om a work 
now in the press on the history of ancient Sanskrit literatvire. Professor Muller has sent 
it for the Society’s Journal in the hope of eliciting some fresh information from European 
or native scholars in India on the interesting questions which it discusses.” 

® The same, pp 244, 313, 435, 572. 
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latter half of the Shtra period/® it would no doubt be applied 
at the same time to reducing the hymns and Brahmanas to a 
written form. Previously to that time, however, we are hound 
to maintain that the collection of the hymns, and the immense 
mass of the Brahmana literature, were preserved by means of oml 
tradition onlyand (p. 507); “But there are stronger arguments 
than these (viz., the arguments alleged by him, pp. 497-507), 
to prove that, before the time of Paniui, and before the first 
spreading of Buddhism in India, writing for literary purposes 
was absolutely unknown. If writing had been known to Panini, 
some of his grammatical terms would surely point to the graphical 
appearance of words. I maintain that there is not a single word in 
PS,nini’s terminology which presupposes the existence of writing 
etc.” 

Muller maintains, therefore, that not merely lefore the time of 
Panini, but to Panini himself, writing was unknown; and as 
according to his view, “ Panini lived in the middle of the fourth 
century B.C.” (pp. 245, 301 ff.),” it would follow that, according 
to him, India was not yet in possession of the most useful of arts 
at the time when Plato died and Aristotle flourished. 

I must confess that I could not, and cannot, look upon this 
assertion otherwise than as a splendid paradox, which, it is true, 
makes up for its want of power of convincing by the ingenuity 
of the defence with which it is supported, and the interest which 
may be derived from the extraneous matter it has brought to its 
aid; and, had I happened to read this chapter before the rest, I 
should probably have thought that the idea of conceiving India 
without reed and ink until, or after, Panini’s death, did not originate 
with Muller before the close of his learned work, and then only that 
he might crown, as it were, its merits by some extraordinary feat. 
But though justice requires me to admit that such is not the case, 
—that, on the contrary, the same opinion pervades the earlier por- 


This period extends, according to his views, from 600 to 200 B.C. (p. 244). 
Tliis date will be the subject of ulterior remarks. 
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tions of his book,*^ I must still say that it does not seem to have 
taken root in his mind with that strong conviction which produces 
an impression on others, for it appears psychologically doubtful that 
an author, having that conviction, could even metaphorically speak 
of the “ prayer-5oo7f» of theHotris (pp. 187,473), or say that Katya- 
yana, whom he defines as “ the contemporary of Panini” (p. 138, 
and elsewhere), ’■’‘writes in the Bh^shya” (p. 138), ’’wrote the 
Varttikas” (p. 148), ’’writes in prose” (p. 229), or that he 
could call the Sutrakaras ’’writers of Sutras’’ (p. 215). 

No one, I believe, will easily imagine a civilized people who 
at the time of the Mantras (the period prior to that of the Sutras 
and Brahmanas), were such as to possess “ arts, sciences, institutes, 
and vices of civilized life, golden ornaments, coats of mail, 
weapons of offence, the use of precious metals, of musical 
instruments, the fabrication of cars, and the employment of 

the needle.the knowledge of drugs and antidptes, the 

practice of medicine, and computation of the divisions of time 
to a minute extent, including repeated allusions to the seventh 
season or intercalary month” .... and again, “laws of property,” 

“ laws of inheritance, and of simple contract, or buying and sell¬ 
ing,” ”—^having a civilization which Professor Wilson characterizes 
in the preface to his excellent Translation of the Eigveda (vol. ii,, 
p. xvii), as “ differing little, if at all, from that in which they 
were found by the Greeks at Alexander’s invasion,”—no one, I 
believe, will easily imagine a people in such a state of civilization 
unacquainted with the art of writing, though no mention of this art 


E.g, p. 137) the rules of the Pr4tisA,kyas were not intended for written litera¬ 
ture p. 200, note, “ the question whether the Hindus possessed a knowledge of the 
art of writing during the Sutra period, will have to be discussed hereafterp. 302, 
*‘if we remember that in these old times literary works did not exist in ^vriting” 
[to ‘ remember ’ this on p. 362 is difficult, since the theory is propounded p, 497—524] ; 
p. 311, “in India, where before the time of P^nini we have no evidence of any written 
literature, etc.*' 

See Wilson’s Translation of the ^lig^^eda, vol. ii. p. xvi. 

Ihid, vol. iii. p. xvii. 
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be made in the hymns to the gods. And is it really plausible that 
even 600 or 700 years later, the greatest grammarian of India 
composed a most artificial and most scientific system of grammar, 
utterly ignorant of the simplest tool which might have assisted 
him in his work ? Should it be possible to realize an advanced 
stage of social development without a knowledge of writing, then 
it is needless, of course, to refer to the arts, sciences, measures, 
and coins mentioned in the Sutras of Panini; yet I will advert, 
within the limits of these preliminary remarks, to one fact, at 
least, which it may be as well not to overlook. 

We know from Herodotus that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
subdued the Hindus and we have inseriptions of this king him¬ 
self which tell us that amongst the nations subdued by him were 
the Gadara and Hidhu or the Gandharas, and the peoples living 
on the banks of the Indus,'® Could Panini, therefore, who was 
a native of Gandhara, had he lived after Darius, as Muller sup¬ 
poses to be the case, have remained ignorant of the fact that 
writing was known in Persia ? And if not, would he not, in com¬ 
posing his work, have profited by this knowledge, provided, of course, 
that he was not acquainted previously with this art, independently 
of his acquaintance with the Persian alphabet ? This question is 
answered, however, I believe, by a word which is the subject 
of one of his special rules (IV. 1, 49), the word yavandnl, explained 
by Hatyayana and Patanjali as meaning the “ writing of the 
Yavanas.” Both Weber and Muller mention this word, the former 
as meaning “ the writing of the Greeks or Semites (Ind. St. I. 
p. 144), or, as he later opines, of the Greeks alone (IV. 89); the 
latter (p. 521) “ a variety of the Semitic alphabet, which, previous 
to Alexander, and previous to Panini, became the type of the 
Indian alphabet.” It would seem to me, that it denotes the writing 
of the Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing which was 
known already, before the time of Darius, and is peculiar enough 
in its appearance, and different enough from the alphabet of the 

iv. 44: /terA 8e tovtov? Trepi^irXcoaavrai 'IvSov^ re KareoTpeyfraro ^ape2o<;, etc. 

Compare Lassen’s Ind. Alterth. i. 422; ii. 112, 113, and the quotations given there. 
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Hindus, to explain tlie fact that its name called for the formation 
of a separate word. 

While I intend to address myself now to the special arguments 
offered by Muller, for the theory that writing was unknown to 
Panini, I find myself, as it were, arrested by his own words; for, 
after having proposed his reasons in support of this theory (trom 
page 497 to page 520), he makes the following remark on the word 
lipilcara^ “ a writer or engraver,” which 1 quote in full:—“ This 
last word lipikara is an important word, for it is the only word 
in the Sutras of Panini which can be legitimately adduced to 
prove that P4nini was acquainted with the art of writing. He 
teaches the formation of this word, iii. 2, 21.” Whether it is 
the only word which can be legitimately adduced for such a 
proof, I shall have to examine. But even on the supposition 
that it is, I must really question the purport of the whole dis¬ 
cussion, if Muller himself admits that Panini would have pointed 
to this word lipikara had it been his task to defend himself 
against the imputation of being ignorant of the art of writing. 
For it becomes obviously immaterial whether the word lipikara 
occurs once or a hundred times in the Sutras,—whether another 
similar word be discoverable in his Grammar or not; one word is 
clearly sufficient to establish the fact, and to remove all doubt. 
This admission of Muller, which upsets all he has tried to impress 
upon our minds, is doubtless very creditable to his candour; for it 
shows his wish to elicit the truth, and fully confirms our faith in 
what he says at the end of his essay: “It is possible I may 
have overlooked some words in the Brahmanas and Sfitras, which 
would prove the existence of written books previous to Panini, 
If so, it is not from any wish to suppress them.” But since he 
has not even tried to invalidate by a single word the conclusion 
which necessarily follows from this admission, it would be like 
carrying owls to Athens if I endeavoured to prove what is suffi¬ 
ciently proved already by himself. 

Nevertheless, I will do so; not only out of respect for his 
labour, but because the observations I am going to make may 
tend to show that there is much more evidence in Panini than 


3 
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this solitary word for the assumption that he was not merely 
conversant with writing, hut that his Grammar could not even 
have been composed as it is now, without the application to it 
of written letters and signs. 

The chief ai’gument of Muller is a negative one: the absence 
of Avords which mean book, ink, paper, and the like. Thus 
he says of the Vaidik hymns (p. 497): “Where writing is 
knoAvn, it is almost impossible to compose a thousand hymns 
without bringing in some such words as, writing, reading, paper, 
or pen. Yet "there is not one single allusion in these hymns to 
anything connected with writing;” or (p. 512) “If we take the 
ordinary modem words for book, paper, ink, writing, etc., not 
one of them has yet been discovered in any Sanskrit work of 
genuine antiquity.” ” I do not think that such an argument, 
in its generality, can ever be held to be a conclusive proof. It 
is not the purpose of the Vaidik hymns to tell us that pen and 
ink Avere knoAvn to the Aryas; it becomes, therefore, entirely a 
matter of chance whether so prosaic an object be mentioned in 
them or not,—Avhether the poets borrow their figures from paper 
and book, or from the life of the elements. The very instances 
Muller has adduced from the Psalms will probably leave in every 
one’s mind the impression that these songs might easily have 
existed, without any damage to their reputation, even if they 
had not contained the three verses which bespeak the scholarship of 
their authors; and the book of Job too, if it had not that literary 
longing which is contained in Muller’s happy quotation: “ Oh 
that my words were noAV written ! oh, that they were printed 
in a book!” But what applies to poetical songs, avails Avith 
still greater force in a grammatical Avork. Panini’s object is to 
record such phenomena of the language as are of interest from 
a grammatical point of view. Sometimes the Avords which belong 
to his province, Avill be at the same time also of historical and 
antiquarian interest; but it does not follow at all, that because 
a Avord of the latter category is omitted in his rules, it is absent 


17 


Not even Upi ? 
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from the language also; the extreme conclusion would be that it 
is a word of no grammatical interest; and this conclusion itself, 
to be correct, would imply that Panini was a perfect author, and 
did not omit any word or words which ought to have been noticed 
by him on grammatical grounds. 

“There is no word,” says Muller, “for book, paper, ink, 
writing, etc., in any Sanskrit work of genuine antiquity” (p. 512). 
Of lip^ “to write,” I need say no more, since it is the base of 
lipi. I agree with him that the verbs adhi or vach (in the cans.) 
which are used in the sense “ to read,” contain no proof of their 
applying to a written work, since the former means literally “ to 
go over mentally, to acquire,” and the latter “ to cause to speak.” 

I am equally willing to admit that the divisions of literary 
works which are frequently met with, such as anuvakas, prasnaSy 
mandalas, -pathos^ vargas, suJctas, etc., cannot be compared Avith 
such words as ^^volumen^ a volume, liher, i.e. the inner bark 
of a tree ; or /St/3Xo?, i.e. ^iJ/SXo?, the inner bark of the papyrus ; 
or book, ie., beech-wood” (p. 515). But I cannot admit that 
there is no word of genuine antiquity meaning book, or division 
of book, which cannot be compared with those latter words of the 
cognate languages. One word is indeed supplied by Muller him¬ 
self, at the end of his essay; it undoes, as it were, all that precedes 
on this subject, in the same way as lipikara undid his arguments 
against Panini’s acquaintance -with ‘writing. 

After the words I have quoted above, “ if so, it is not fi'om 
any wish to suppress them,” he continues (523): “I believe, 
indeed, that the Brahmanas were preserved by oral tradition 
only, but I should feel inclined to claim an acquaintance with 
the art of writing for the authors of the Sutras. And there 
is one word which seems to strengthen such a supposition. We 
find that several of the Sutras are divided into chapters, called 
papdas. This is a word never used for the subdivision of the 
Brahmanas. Its meaning is a covering, the surrounding skin 
or membrane; it is also used for a tree. If so, it would seem 


Thus Pd^ini himself says, V. 2, 84, • 
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to be almost synonj'mous with liler and and it would 

mean hook, after meaning originally a sheet of paper made of the 
surrounding bark of trees.” But he seems to have entirely 
overlooked—^no doubt on account of its common occurrence— 
the word kanda, which is the name of a division of the Taittiriya- 
Samhita and -Brahmanas, not to speak of the frequent application 
it has found at a later period in denoting chapters of ritual books, 
or ritual books themselves, such as kdmyeshti-kdnda, kdmyapasu- 
kdnda, pmrodd’sika-kdnda, dgneya-kdnda, hautra-kdnda, adhwaryu- 
kdnda, yajamdna-kdnda, sattra-kdnda, etc. And kdnda, before mean¬ 
ing book, means “the part of the trunk of a tree whence the branches 
proceed,—a stalk or stem;”—it is, therefore, a fair representative 
of our word hook. But, if such is the original purport of patala, 
and of the more frequent kdnda, I cannot conceive on what grounds 
Muller founds his doubt (p, 513) of pattra meaning the leaf of a 
book, in works of genuine antiquity, since pattra means, originally, 
the leaf of a tree, and since palm-leaves, even now, bespeak the 
use which has been made of them for literary purposes. For, 
though TJrvasi writes her amatory letter on a “birch-leaf,”—which, 
then, is called, not merely pattra, but hhurja-pattra, —it does not 
follow that ordinaiy letters of literary works must also have been 
engraved on what was probably a rarer material than the leaf of a 
palm-tree or of a lotus. 

Besides kdnda and patala^ there are, however, two other im¬ 
portant words, in the sense of work, which could not but attract 
the attention of Professor Muller—the words sutra and grantha. 
The former, which means, literally, “ string,” has become, accord¬ 
ing to him (p. 512), the well-known name of an extensive 
class of works, by assuming the figurative sense, “ strings of 
rules.” The latter, he says (p. 522), “is derived from a root 
grath, which means nectere, serere, Grantha, therefore, like the 
later sandarhha, would simply mean a composition. It corresponds 
etymologically with the Latin textus. Thus it is used by the com¬ 
mentator to Nil’, i. 20., where he says that former teachers handed 
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down the hymns, granthato ^rthatascha,^^ ‘ according to their text, 
and according to their meaning.’ In the later literature of India, 
grantha was used for a volume, and, in granthalcuU^ a library, we 
see clearly that it has that meaning. But in the early literature 
grantha does not mean pustaka^ or book; it means simply a com¬ 
position, as opposed to a traditional work,” 

That “ Sutra ” may have assumed the sense of “ string of rules,” 
before it became the name of a book, is possible; but that it must 
have gone through this metaphorical process, and no other,—as the 
certainty mth which Muller explains the term would imply ,—^ 
is not corroborated by any proof he has given; nor is it even 
plausible. Before, however, I give my own opinion on this word, 
it will be necessary, first, to ascertain whether the word sutra ,— 
which is used in the singular both as a name for a whole collection 
of rules, and as a name for a single sutra, —denoted, originally, 
the latter, and then became the designation of the former, or vice 
versa. Thus, the Kasikavritti calls Panini’s Sutra, V. 4, 151, 
gana-sutram^ and speaks of the jive Sutras, I. 3, 72—76, sioarita- 

nita iti pahchalhis sutrair dtmanepadam, etc . evam 

panchasutrydm uddhdryam; and Patanjali says, in the introduc¬ 
tion to Panini, Sutrdni chdpyadhiydna ishyate vaiyak iraria iti, “ he 
who studies the Sutras is termed a grammarian.” But if we 
examine the use which Panini himself makes of this word, we 
find that he always uses sutra as a term for the whole collection 
of rules, and not as an expression for a single Sutra: lY. 2, 65, 
'•'•Sutrdch cha kopadhdtTV. 3, 110, Pdrdsaryaildslihhydm 
hhikshunatasutrayoh" (where the dual shows that the analysis 
requires hhikshusutre and natasutre). In his Eules, lY. 2, 60, and 
Y. 1. 58, the number of the word is less clear, since it is part of a 
compound j yet the instances of Patanjali to the Yarttikas, and 
some explanations of the Kasika (e. g. Kalpasutram adhite, Kdlpa- 


” Similarly, e. g., Kulldka on Mann, VII. 43, eft Sc( 

also, “ Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts,” vol. ii. p. 175. 

“ “We meet with Brdhmatias, the sayings of Brahmans ; with e. e., th« 

strings of rules.” (p. 512.) 
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sutrah, and ashtdv adhydydh parimdnam asya sutrasya ashlalcam 
pdniniyam) leave little doubt that it is likewise to be taken there as 
a singular. In a similar manner it is used in Patanjali’s comment 
on II. 3, 66, V. 2, ^'•Sohhand Ichalu pdnineh sutrasya IcritihP'^^ It 
would seem, therefore, since no higher authority than Panini can be 
quoted, that sutra^ —when used in the sense of a single rule,—is 


^ In the Sutra VIII. 3, 90, and the Gana to V. 4, 29, its sense is the literal one; 
it is mentioned, too, as a masc. and neuter in the Gana to IJ. 4, 31.—It is iiecessaiy 
for me to observe, that in the quotations from Pdnini I always distinguish between 
the text of the Sutras, the Vdrttikas of Kdtydyana,—and those alone can be held to 
be Kdty^yana’s Vdrttikas which appear in the Mahdbhdshya,—Patanjali’s Commen¬ 
tary, the Vdrttikas found in the Kdsikd and in the Siddhdntakaumudi, and these 
latter works. The importance of this distinction reqnires no remark, since all con¬ 
clusions must become unsafe if the observations or instances of one nviter are given 
as evidence for or against another, especially before it has been decided whether, for 
instance, Pdnini and Kdtyayana were contemporaries or not. I regret that Professor 
Aliiller has paid little attention to this circumstance, for he has frequently confounded 
the Commentaries, even the latest, with the text of the Sutras of Pdnini; and the A^ery 
circumstance that he has sometimes pointed out the commentary as distinct from the 
text, and viee versa, creates still more confusion where he has omitted to do so. Thus, 
he quotes con-ectly (p. 44, note 2), “VIII. 3, 95 or, “IV. 1, 176 {teoot)*^ or, 

(p. 45, in the same note), “ IV. 3, 98 {text) and I admit that an attentive reader 
will conclude that the quotations not marked “ texV^ are taken from the commentaiy; 
)^et, “ VI. 3, 75,” is not commentary but text. And what does the word “ commentary” 
mean } Patanjali, Kdsikd, Siddh.-k., or the Calcutta Pandits ? Again, when he says 
(p. 69, n. 1): “ It is remai'kable that, in Panini also, the Avord sloka is always used in 
opposition to Vedic literature,” not one of his quotations given to prove this important 
point, viz., IV. 2, 66; “ IV. 3, 102, 1 IV. 3, 107 ; “II. 4, 21,” belongs to Panini, hut 
the two former to Pantajali; and the two latter to the Kdsikd. On p. 347, n., the 
Saulabhani Brdhmandni are attributed by him to Pdnini himself, hut Pdnini says 
nothing about them. The instances to the quotations, of page 361, n. 3, (“IV. 3, 101 ; 
IV. 2, 64”), and those to n. 4. (IV. 3, 108), belong to the Kasikd,—none to Pdniiii. 
Nearly all the instances referred to, p. 364, n. 3, belong to Patanjali; and p. 369, nn., 
Avhere “ cow.” and “ texV* are contradistinguished, “ VI. 2, 10” is not Pdnini. P. 370, 
11 . 10, “IV. 3, 104,” ought to have been marked “ com.,” and a similar confusion exists, 
pp. 362, 371, 521, 522, etc.; while, on the other hand, the commentary is correctly 
quoted in most of the instances of p. 184, 185,193, 252, 330, 339, 353, 357, though with¬ 
out any mention whether the commentary of Patanjali, or of the Kdslkd, etc., be meant. 
The text is marked correctly, pp. 125, n. 2; 340, 368, n. 1 (IV. 3. 128), 5; 369, n. 1, 3 ; 
371, n. 2, 6 ; 372, n. 2, 8; 373, n. 3 ; and the ganas correctly, p. 369, ii. 6 ; 370, n. 7, 
8, 9, 10 ; 372, ii. 8; 373, n. 8.—I do not altogether think that this Avant of accuracy, 
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pars pro toto, and that its original sense is that of a whole collection 
of rules.^'^ If such be the ease the question arises, whether it is 


in a writer like Professor Miiller, is entirely the result of oversight; it seems to me, on 
the contrary, that the reason for it lies in the Avords of his note to p. 46 :—“ It was im¬ 
possible to teach or to use Panini’s Siltras Avithout examples, Avhich necessarily formed 
part of the traditional grammatical literature long before the great Commentary Avas 
Avritten, and are, therefore, of a much higher historical value than is commonly 
supposed. The coincidences between the examples used in the Pratisilkhy^s and in 
P^nini, shoAv that these examples were hy no means selected at random, but that they 
had long formed part of the traditional teaching.’" This coincidence, to he of that 
value which is described in the words quoted, Avould require first the proof that the 
Prdtisdkhyas, viz. the existing ones of Saunaka and Kdtydyana, are older than Paiiini; 
otherAvise, it ceases to he of any consequence, as regards Pdnini. As to his statement in 
general, how'ever, I must observe, that it can surely not he received as authoritatwe in 
the absence of all proof. I must myself, on the contrary, quite demur to its admissi¬ 
bility. The coincidences, in the first place, between the instances of the existing Prd- 
tisdkhyas and those in the Commentaries of Pdnini, considering the great bulk of the 
latter, are perfectly trifling. Again, as to the other instances, about 2000 Sutras of 
Pdnini are not criticised by Kdtydyana, nor commented upon by Patanjali; with regard 
to the instances, therefore, in this considerable number of rules, our oldest authority is 
nearly always the Kdsikd, the infallibility of which Commentary I have had, sometimes, 
reason to doubt. Scarcely any instances of this category can he traced to the Prdtl- 
sdkhyas, and, unless it can be proved hy Miiller that these instances belong to antiquity, 
I do not consider it at all safe to found any conclusions on them, as regards antiquity. 
But on no account can it be consistent Avith critical research to use even the instances 
of Patanjali as eAudence for or against the Vdrttikas, and much less for or against the 
Sutras of Pdnini, since Kdtydyana neoer gh^es instances, but, like Pdnini himself, either 
lays doAvn a general rule, or specifies the Avords Avhich are the subject of his rule. 

Compare also the following passage of the Mahdbhdshya (ed. Ballantyne, p. 68). 


Patanjali: TT^T$: I II Kdtydyana: ^ 

II Patanjali: I 

^ '^nn;; Kaiyyata. i 

?[T«rT^Frftf i 

gr wt’ft ^ I ^£1^ 

5Tgqxr3tt; Nagojihh.: 

w I ^ ^ w^r^rfniT itir 

^ wf II wrnq i g^K^wrererr- 
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the figure implied by Muller’s rendering “ strings of rules ” that 
has led to the word sutra being used in the sense of book,” or 
not. As, I believe, I am able to show that Panini was perfectly 
well acquainted with the art of writing, and that written books 
had even existed long before his time, my own opinion is, that 
the name for book was, as in the case of patala and kanda^ 
borrowed rather from a material fact than from the metaphorical 
idea of the logical connection of rules. And here I appeal to evi¬ 
dence, and to the admission which will be made to me that there 
are peculiarities and habits in the life of nations, which may be 
supposed to have existed at the earliest times such as we see them 
now. Everyone who has studied Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of 
London and Paris, will have found that the oldest specimens of 
these MSS. are written on palm-leaves, which are pierced in the 
middle, and kept together by means of a “string.” The natural¬ 
ness of the material of these MSS., and the primitive manner in 
which they are bound,—if we can use the term “binding,” for a 
parcel of leaves, covered on both sides with oblong pieces of wood, 
and kept together by a string which runs through the middle,— 
bespeak, in my opinion, the habits of high antiquity, religiously 
preserved up to a recent date by a nation which, beyond all other 
nations, is wont to cherish its antiquity, and to defend it, even in 
practical life, against the intrusions of modern arts. The MSS. I 
have seen are certainly not more than a few centuries old, as may 
be easily inferred from the fragility of the material of which they 
are composed; but I hold them to be genuine specimens of the 
manner in which books were formed at the earliest periods of the 
civilization of India. Ho one, however, ought, I should conceive, 
to be less surprised at seeing the word “string” becoming the 
name of “book,” than a German who would call his own book 
“ Band^'' translating, as it were, literally, the Sanskrit sutra^ and 
having recourse to the same figure of speech. 

Since I contrast, in these remarks, opinion, Avith opinion,—not 
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claiming any greater value for mine than that which may he per¬ 
mitted to the impressions and views of the individual mind,—I 
will not conceal that I hold the very nature of the works called 
“ Sutra,” to have arisen from, and depended on, the material which 
was kept together by the “ string.” I cannot consider it plausible 
that these works,—“ written, as they are, in the most artificial, 
elaborate, and enigmatical form,”—which have been so well de¬ 
fined and described in Muller’s work (p. 71, ff.),—in which, to use 
his words, “ shortness is the great object of this style of composi¬ 
tion,”—should have been composed merely for the sake of being 
easily committed to memory. “To introduce and to maintain such 
a species of literature,” argues Muller (p. 74), “was only possible 
with the Indian system of education, which consisted in little else 
except implanting these Sutras and other works into the tender 
memory of children, and afterwards explaining them by commen¬ 
taries and glosses.” But, though I do not dispute that these 
Sutras were learnt, and are learnt, by heart up to this day, this 
circumstance alone does not explain why the matter thus to be 
inculcated must have been written in such a manner “ that an 
author rejoiceth in the economizing of half a short vowel as much 
as in the birth of a son;” why, “every doctrine thus propounded, 
whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy,” must have become 
“ reduced to a mere skeleton.” Muller himself says (p. 501),— 
and I fully concur with him,—that “we can form no opinion 
of the powers of memory in a state of society so different from 
ours as the Indian Parishads are from our universities. Feats 
of memory, such as we hear of now and then, show that our 
notions of the limits of that faculty are quite arbitrary.” And, as 
he himself produces proof that the three Vedas and their Brah- 
manas were learnt by heart, it does not appear at all likely that 
the peculiar enigmatic form of this Sutra literature was invented 
simply to suit the convenience of a memory the capacities of which 
must have been extraordinary. 

The reason which accounts for this form is, in my opinion, 
of a far more prosaic kind. I hold that it is the awkwardness, 
the fragility, and, in some parts of India, perhaps the scarcity of 

4 
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proper natural leaves, which imposed upon an author the happy 
restraint of “ economizing half a short vowel; ” that the scanti¬ 
ness of the writing material compelled authors to be very concise, 
and betrayed them, as a consequence, into becoming obscure. 

Vaidik hymns and sacrificial Brahmanas stand, clearly, under 
a different predicament to works on grammar or philosophy. 
A god cannot be invited with anuhandhas to partake of the 
sacrificial meal, nor the religious feelings of a nation be roused 
with hard and unintelligible phraseology; but the pui-pose of 
a grammar may be attained, if there be need to save space, 
by an artificial method; and a philosophical doctrine may be 
propounded in riddles, as we can testify in our own days. I 
draw here, of course, a line between genuine and artificial Sutras, 
—the former, in my opinion, a creation of material necessity; 
the latter, a mere imitation when this necessity had ceased. The 
Sutras of Panini, in their dignified brevity, and the Sutras of 
the Buddhists, in their tedious prolixity, are, probably, the two 
opposite poles but it requires, I conceive, no great effort to see 
that there is a gap, even between Panini and the Yoga-Sutras, 
nay, between him and the Mimansa- and Vedanta- Sutras as well 
as the bTyaya-Sutras and the Sankhya-Pravachana. 

Turning now to the second word I have mentioned above, 
with the word Sutra, I will say at once, that grantha likewise 
appears to me to have become the name of a book, not on account 
of the connection which exists between the different parts of a 
literary composition, but on account of the connection of the leaves 
which form its bulk. Professor Weber, who makes Panini live 


^ The lamented Burnonf has given a description of these Sutras, in his invaluable 
work on the “ Buddliisme Indien,” p, 36, IF. He particularly points out,—and the 
fact is important,—that amongst these caricatures of the Brdhmanic Sutras, there 
are several which have the enigmatic brevity of the latter; he distinguishes, there¬ 
fore, between Sutras which may be attributed to Sakyamiini, and Sutras which 
belong to subsequent periods. See “Introduction k I’Histoire du Buddliisme Indicn,” 
p. 104, fF. 
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about 140 years after Christj^^ but whoj nevertheless, is favourable 
to the view I take of Paniui’s acquaintance with writing, says, in 
the Indische Studien,” vot. iv. p. 89, that the word grantha^ 
which is several times used by Panini, refers, according to its 
etymology, decidedly to written texts j’’ yet he informs us 
(p. 436), that the word granthais referred by Bohtlingk-Eoth to 
the composition^ Whether the latter remark is made pujartham^'^ 
or whether this author,—according to his habit of leaving the 
reader to make his own choice amongst a variety of conflicting 
opinions,—intended to establish a vihliaslid^'^ or whether he has 
altered his original vicAV, is more than I can decide, since he has 
neither supported his first opinion with any explanatory remark, 
nor expressed adhesion or dissent when he concluded his fourth 
volume of the Indische Studien.” 

That grantha^ according to its etymology, may mean a literary 
composition,’’ and that it has been used in that sense, is unde¬ 
niable ; yet I contend that it did not bear this metaphorical sense 
before it was used in the literal meaning of ^^a series of leaves;” 
or, in other words, before it designated a written book. Previ¬ 
ously to supporting this opinion with other arguments than those 
which are implied in my remarks on sutra^ I consider it necessary 
to remove the suspicion which has been thrown by Muller on this 
legitimate word. He quotes the four Sutras in Panini where it 
occurs,but remarks in the note of p. 45, “The word grantha^ 
used in the Sutra (IV. 3, 87), is always somewhat suspicious.” 


“ Akademische Vorlesungen iiber Indische Literaturgeschichte,” p. 200, 202. 
Such is really the case in the “ Indische Literaturgeschichte,” p. 183, note. 


Should I have overlooked any observation of his on this word, it would be quite 
unintentional, since T have been guided in my quotations by the excellent indices he has 
appended to his volumes. All 1 mean to eonvey is, that the only justification he gives 
for the sense, “ written work,” of grantha, viz., the etymology of the word, does not 
appear to be a sufficient one, since Muller is certainly right when he remarks (p. 522), 
that granth, nectere, serere, might be taken also in a figurative sense. 

Compare also, IV. 3, 101, v. 2; 105, v. 2; the Kdsikd on V. 1, 10, v. 1: 

; on IV. 2, 62: “ ’'V. 2, 63: 
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The reason for this sleeping doubt is contained, I suppose, in the 
words which immediately follow: “ That some of the Sutras which 
now form part of Panini’s Grammar, did not proceed from him, is 
acknowledged by Kaiyyata (c/. IV. 3. 131, 132);” and in the first 
note of p. 361, where he writes, “ Pan., IV. 3, 116, ^ II 

Kaiyyata says that this Sutra does not belong to Panini.” That 
there are three^ perhaps four Sutras in Panini’s Grammar, which 


; oil 111. 1, 8!), V. 1 (a Vdrttika of the BliAradwijfyas, according^ to 
Patanjali) : ; on Vll. 3, 4: Wt •—W 

one of the Sutras he quotes, viz. I. 3, 75, Miiller observes, (p. 522) that it is used there 
“so as to applj^ to the VedaJ*’ This remark concerns the commentator, but not Pdnini, 
who, as he correctly states, a few lines afterwards, uses grantlia as “ opposed to a tradi¬ 
tional work.*^ I do not believe that the commentator is absolutely wrong, as will appear 
from my subsequent remarks; but 1 think that he might have chosen a better instance. 
By commentary, however, 1 do not understand Patanjall’s Bhdshya, which has no remark 
on this Sutra, nor the Kdsikd, which has the counter-instance, ? 

the first trace of this instance 1 find in tlie Siddh.-k. (fol. 167 a.),—uncorrected in the 
Praudhamanoramd,—whence it has crept into more recent books, e, the abridged 
Commentary of Ndgqji on Panini’s Sutras. This instance, one of many, wdll corroborate 
my statement in note 21, that the compilation of the Calcutta Pandits,—^however meri¬ 
torious, and superior to its mutilated and unauthorized reprint,—so far from admitting of 
being identified with Pdnini himself, ought not to be used as evidence for or against 
Pdnini, without a knowledge of the source whence it has derived its instances. 

I feel grieved that I cannot leave this note without destroying one of the most 
poetical illusions of Professor Weber, connected with this word grantlia. From the 
stream of imaginary narrative which meanders through the desert of his “ Literatur- 
geschichte,” emerges, h propos of the Rdmdyana (p. 182), the remark, that this master¬ 
piece of Hindu poetry was probably preceded by some other epic works. To prove that 
which cannot be proved without a knowledge of the date of the Rdmdyana, which we 
have not,—and without a knowledge of those epic poems, which likewise we have not,— 
but which is plausible enough without any proof, he quotes Pdnini’s Sutra, IV, 3, 88, 
which treats on the titles of some granthas. Among these granthas (which are, to his 
imagination, epic poems), is one called Simkrandiya, which therefore is, to him, a 
forerunner of the Rdmdyana. The same ingenious conjecture occurs in his “ Indische 
Studien,” vol. i. p. 155, where he grows somewhat indignant at Wilson, who, in his 
Dictionary, renders this term “ a work treating of infantine or juvenile grievances,” 
for he adorns WUson, for this rendering, with a query and note of admiration (“ Wilson 
diet.?!”). Now, whether sisnkrandiya ought to have been, by right, the title of an 
epic poem (in the same manner as we learn, from another work what the words 
in the Vedas ought to have meant, if they Imd profited by the last results of Sanskrit 
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probably did not belong to his work originally, I will concede; 
but amongst these three or four Sutras out of 3996, there is no 
Sutra containing the word grantha; for I believe Miiller was 
mistaken when he says that Kaiyyata acknowledges that the 


and comparative philology), I am unable to say. Nevertheless, I believe that Wilson 
is right; for the Kdsikd explains this.word, rWfVin?! 

ITcft ) and the Oanaratna-maliodadhi has eA’^en an additional 

remark: Wt 1 • 

—It is, in other terms, “ a hook for children, written with reference to their cries,”—a 
kind of nursery-hook for naughty babies. 

Dr. Otto Boehtlingk was the first who drew attention to this fact, in the volume 
which he has annexed to his garbled and unauthorized reprint of the meritorious 
labour of the Calcutta editors of PdninL In a note of p. xx. of his Preface, he 
enumerates seven Sutras, which, according to him, “ were originally Vdrttikas, and only 
at a later time became embodied into the text of Pdiiiui;” viz., “IV. 1, 166, 167; 
IV. 3, 132; V. 1, 36; VI. 1, 62, 100, 136.” It certainly raises a strong doubt as to the 
authenticity of a Sutra, if it occurs also as a Vdrttika of Kdtydyana; but I hold the 
indispensable conditions for confirming such a doubt to be—1. that the Vdrttika must 
really belong to Kdtydyana; 2. that the wording of the Vdrttika must be identical with 
that of the doubted Sdtra; and 3. that both must have the same tendeney. In the first 
place, however, we are entitled to consider as Vdrttikas of Kdtydyana only such as occur 
in, and,—what is invariably then the case,—are commented upon by, the Bhdshya of 
Patanjali. Vdrttikas found in the Kdsikd or Siddhdntakaumudi, but not in the Bhdshya, 
may be, and evidently are in many instances, the critical additions of later times. They 
afford no basis for doubting the genuineness of a Sdtra in Pdnini; nor is a mere 
remark of Kaiyyata, the commentator of Patanjali, that “some” consider a Sutra as 
having been a Vdrttika, sufficient to cancel the Siitra from amongst the original rules. 
Secondly, if a Vdrttika is not worded in the same manner as the Sutra,—excepting, of 
course, the usual addition of Kdtydyana, ,—the mere similarity of both 

is no sufficient ground for doubting the originality of the Sutra; for the difference in 
the wording of the Vdrttika may have, as it very frequently has, the mere object 
of criticizing the manner in which Pdnini delivered his rule. Lastly, if the Vdrttika 
and Sutra are identical in words, but not in tendency, there is not the slightest ground 
for doubting the authenticity of the Sutra, though Kaiyyata may historically record 
that “ some ” have preferred to “ throw it among the Vdrttikas.” In applying these 
tests to the enumeration given by Dr. Boehtlingk, we find, that IV. 1, 166 does not 
occur literally in the Vdrttika 3 of IV. 1, 163; for, though the Calcutta editors write 
^ ^"<1 append their mark, that it occurs in the Siddh.-k. (the printed 

edition of this work contains on p. 66 a, line 1, the words <$( ^ 
c| 1 —the wording of this Vdrttika, in the Bhdshya is (MS., E.I.H., 330), 

^ (probably even if the additional 

words belong, as is possible, not to the Vdrttika, but to the Bhdshya, it is dear 
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Sutra IV. 3, 116 did not belong to Panini. I have not been able 
to diseover anywhere, in the Mahabhashya, either by the aid of 
iny memory or my indices, that Kaiyyata expresses any opinion 
whatever on this Sutra; but even should the mistake be mine, 
there would be little importance in the mere doubt of Kaiyyata, 
since Pataiijali, nhen commenting on the Varttikas to IV. 3, 105, 

that the tendency of the Vdrttika and that of the Sutra are not identical; for, in tlie 
Vdrttika, the rule is absolute, in the Sutra, IV. 1, 166, it is optional, througli 

the anuvrltti of the preceding of IV. 1, 165. Therefore, Pataiijali comments on 
the Vdrttika in question, I q |without the 

option recorded by the Kdsikd on IV. 1, 166, in the instances, q J h 4 i <1 uTt 
^rnff ^ I ^ l ^Tf%#r -—a similar negative con- 

elusion applies to IV. 1, 167. The Vdrttika mentioned by the Calcutta editors, to 
IV. 1, 162, does not occur in the Bhdshya; it is not identical, even in the Siddh.-k., with 
the Sutra, IV. I, 167; it has not the same tendency as the Sdtra, the latter being 
optional, the former absolute. There is no ground, consequently, for doubting that the 
“ some ” of Kaiyj^ata, who maintain the antiquity of the Sutra, are correct.—IV. 3, 132, 
is suspicious, for it occurs as a Vdrttika in the Bhdsyha to IV. 3, 131, and fulfils the 
three above-named conditions; equally so V. 1, 36, which is a Vdrttika to V. 1, 35, and 
VI. I, 62, which occurs as a Vdrttika to VI. 1, 61. On the other hand, VI. I, 100, 
need not be rejected absolutely, for its wording is not identical with that of the Vdrttika 
of VI. I. 99; nor is it clear that both coincide in tendency. VI. 1,99, restricts the 
rule to the condition of the word following a combination like VI. 1, 100, 

exempts a similar combination, if ending in from this condition (comp. V. 4, 57): 
it would seem, therefore, that the Vdrttika to VI. 1, 99, maintains the condition, but cor¬ 
rects the option by the word I must admit, however, that Patanjali gives 

the instance which would countenance the probability of this Sutra, also, not 

being an original one. Lastly, the Sutra VI. I, 136, neither 

occurs as a Vdrttika in the Bhdshya, nor even as a Vdrttika in the Kdsikd or the 
Siddh.-k.; nor has its original existence, in fact, been doubted by anybody except Dr. 
Boehtlingk, who writes in his so-called Commentary (p. 256), “ This Sutra has been 
interpolated at a later time ; it owes its origin to the following two Vdrttikas to the pre¬ 
ceding* Sutra, ':$(v^cqq iq 1*1^ II ^ II ^ II R II Compare Siddh.-k. 

p. I44a f where, however, the reader will not find anything relating to the subject, while, 
on p. 145«, he mil discover the Sutra, IV. I, 136, such as it is in the Calcutta edition 
of Pdnini. Tliat both Vdrttikas are a criticism of Kdtydyana, who clearly disapproved 
of the condensed wording of the Sutra 136, did not even occur to the mind of Dr. 
Boehtlingk; but, considering the condition of his knowledge of Pdnini, as displayed 
in this “ Commentary,’’ and even in his very last work, I cannot but express the belief, 
that his “atiTO? to strike out a Sdtra of Pdnini, goes for very little indeed,— 

especially as it touches upon the sphere of reasoning. 
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distinctly quotes twice the Sutra IV. 3, 116, which is a positive 
proof that it existed at his time, and was genuine enough.^” 

I will now give an instance from the Mahabharata, which, in my 
belief, would be perfectly unintelligible, if gran tha were taken only 
in the sense of “ composition,” and not also in that of “ written 
book,” or “ volume,” I am met here, however, with an objection; 
viz., that I ought first to show that the Mahabharata possesses the 
qualification which Muller has appended to his quoted remark, or, 
in other words, that it is a work of “ the early literature,” since 
he says that '•'‘grantha does not mean pustaJca, or book, in ‘the 
early literature,’ ” while he admits that it has that sense in the 
later literature. Both Muller and Weber agree that there was a 
Mahabharata at the time of Aswalayana, since they quote a pas¬ 
sage from his Grihya-Sutra, where the name occurs (Muller, p. 42; 
Weber, “Literaturgeschichte,”p. 56), and neither denies that a work 
prior to Aswalayana would have a claim to be called a work of 
the earlier literature. Both scholars however question,—and very 
rightly too,—the claim of the present Mahabharata, to having hecn 
that Mahabharata which is quoted by Aswalayana. It is, of 
course, impossible for me to treat here, as it were incidentally, 
not merely of the question concerning the age of the Mahabharata, 
but the relative ages of the various portions of this work, since 
it must be evident to eveiyone who has read it, that it is, in its 
present shape, a collection of literary products belonging to widely 
distant periods of Hindu literature. To do justice to a subject 
of this kind, I should have not merely to enter into details which 
would be here out of place, but to discuss the prior important 
question, as to how far the printed text in which this colossal 


Tliere is no Bhdshya on IV. 3, 116, and, therefore, no commentary of Kaiyyata on 
this Sutra. On the Vdrttika 2, to IV. 3, 105, >SI!T which is a 

criticism on Pdnini IV. 3, 116, on account of the addition, >^1^, and, 

therefore, a proof that the latter Sdtra was orij^inally existing, Patanjali says: 

{i.e., IV. 3,116) I HfwfH: and on 

a third Vdrttika iH H1 1 which is not printed in the Calcutta edition, he 
observes, I (IV. 3, 116) Tmi (IV. 3, 117) 
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epos is generally known to us, may be relied upon; and I should 
feel all the more bound to do so, as my eollations of eonsiderable 
portions of this text with the best MSS., in this country and 
abroad, fully convince me that it is neither advisable to make a 
translation of the Mahabharata,—a labour which, if done once, 
should be done onee for all,—nor to found a detailed criticism of 
the several portions of this work, on the printed text, however 
much I admire the industry, patience, and scholarship, of those 
who have accomplished the task of laying before us a first edition 
of this enormous Avork. Without their labours, it would have been 
still more difficult thau it now is, to perceive the defeets of the MSS.; 
but this tribute, which I gladly pay to their merits, does not dispense 
with my expressing the convietion, derived from my own labours, 
that no conelusion founded on special passages of the present text, 
is safe, before the dififerenees of the MSS.—sometimes great—are 
thoroughly sifted and discussed with the help of the Commentaries.®® 
In proceeding noAV to give an instance which I hold to belong 
to the early (though not the eai’liest) portions of the Maha- 


Weber (“ Indische Stiidien,’' I. p. 148) and Miillei* (pp. 44, 45, note) give a 
valuable synopsis of the leading characters of the Mahdbh^rata, as they occur in the 
text and the commentaries of Pdnini. lliis synopsis, I conceive, must convince even the 
most sceptic, that Pdniiii cannot have ignored the renown of these personages, nor con¬ 
sequently, it is probable, the real or poetical events on whieh this renown was founded. 
It forms the subject-matter of the Mahdbhdrata. Some stress has been laid by both 
scholars on the circumstance, that the name Pdndu or Pdndava does not occur in the 
Grammar of Pdnini (AVeber, “Indische Studieii,” p. 148; Muller, p. 44); but, since 
both have eoustmeted their list as well from the Ganas and commentaries as from the 
Sutras, it will not he amiss to add, that Pdndava occurs in Kaiyyata’s gloss on 
Patanjali to IV. 1, 168, v. 4, and in the Kdsikd on IV. 1, 171, when the observ^ation of 
the former implies, what I pointed at in a former remark, that the word Pdndu does 
not occur in the Vdrttika, as the name of Yudhishthira’s father, because the word Pdndava 
is too common a derivation to require a grammatical nile; Vdrttika, ; 

—Patanjali, Kaiyjata, I (IV. 1, 96, etc.) 

(v vords of Patanjali on a previous Vdrttika) (Vf?* 

t ^c|(r|.—Kdsikd on the same Vdrt¬ 

tika (differently worded; quoted in the Calcutta edition, under the Sutra IV. 1, 168, in 
the MSS. under IV. 1, 171), I XT^. The word 

occurs in the Kdsikd on the Gana I\\ 1, 123. 
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bharata, I must submit, therefore, to having its validity aekuow- 
ledged or rejected, according to the value the reader may attach 
to my opinion. Not to be misunderstood, however, I will add 
that I consider it as posterior to Panini. But, as the date I 
shall assign hereafter to this grammarian will be older than the 
date originated by Dr. Boehtlingk, the passage in question will 
still be entitled to rank among the earlier literature. In the 
Santiparvccfi of the Mahabharata we read:®* **Vasishtha spoke 
(to Janaka) ‘The doctrines of the Vedas and the (philosophical) 
Sastras which thou hast uttered, are rightly uttered by thee, but 
thou understandest them not; for the text {grantha) of the Vedas 
and Sastras is possessed by thee, yet, king, thou dost not know 
the real sense of the text {grantha) according to its truth; for 
he who is merely bent upon possessing the text {grantha) of the 
Veda and Sastra, but does not understand the real sense of the 
text, his possession of them is an idle one; he carries the weight 
of the hook {grantha) who does not know the sense of it; but he 
who knows the real sense of the text {grantha)^ his is not an idle 
acquisition of the text.” In this instance, grantha is used in its 
double sense, composition or text, and book] for there can be no 
doubt that in the passage, '■^Bhdrarn sa vahaie tasga granthasyaf 
“he carries the weight of the granthaf the last word can only 
refer to the material bulk of the book. 

I will conclude my observations on this word with a remark on 
the phrase, granthato fthataschaf which must undoubtedly be 
rendered in the sense proposed by Muller, “ according to the text 
and according to the meaning.” An analogous contrast, exactly 
in the same sense, is that of kdnda and paddrtha, which is of fi’e- 


V. 11339—11342 (the corrections are founded on the com. and MSS.): 

wm I %frar (for 

*^1*1 It ff i ^ ^ dTH'sfi 

(for V w) II ^ ff i m 

fTlTTW f«rT II MTT ^ ^ ^ ^ W. I ^ ^raifT- 

^SdTdiai ’trt wiWt 11- 
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quent occurrence in Mi'mansa writers,^^ That, in the latter case, 
the meaning ‘“text” is a secondary one of Icdnda, no one will dis¬ 
pute, since there is nothing in this word which points to “ com¬ 
position.” It must he allowable therefore to conceive, that its 
synonyme grantlia may, through the same mental process as 
kdnda, have assumed the secondary meaning of “ text.” 

There is another important word which Muller will not admit 
as evidence of Panini’s having had a knowledge of writing,—for 
it is used by this grammarian,—the word varna. But the only 
reason he gives for invalidating its testimony is, that this word 
which, etymologically and otherwise, really means “cofowr,’’—when 
having the sense of letter “ does not mean colour in the sense of 
a painted letter, but the colouring or modulation of the voice ” 
(p. 507). In the absence of any proof for this assertion, he adds, 
in a note: “Aristotle, Probl. x. 39 ; ra Se r^pagiuLTa TrdOr) earl tjj? 

In this respect he coincides, for once, with Weber, not 
merely in the point at issue, but also in the remarkable brevity 
of his argument. For all that Weber says on the subject (“ In-^ 
dische Studien,” iv. 109) is : “ The name varna is probably (wohl) 
to be understood of the ‘ colouring,’ specializing (^specialisirung) of 
the sound; compare rakta, which is employed in the Eikprati- 
sakhya in the sense of ‘ nasalised ’ (nasalirt). With writing it has 
nothing to do.” I^ow, I confess, that I always become somewhat 
suspicious when I meet with a definition which prefers the lan¬ 
guage of similes to plain prose. How, I must ask, for instance, 
does the figure of colouring apply to the notion of specialising ? 
It is striking, moreover, that Weber, who starts with a probability, 
in two lines reaches a positive certainty, founded only on the 
analogy of rakta. And, in turning again to Muller’s words, I 
must, in the first place, ask, what does an analogy taken from 
Aristotle prove for the Sanskrit word? But, supposing it could 
prove anything, would it not be more plausible to make use of 
it in favour of the contrary conclusion to that which Muller 


“ E.g. in Mddhava’s Jaiminiya-nydya-mdld-vistnra, where is con- 

trasted with for instance, V. 2, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, etc. etc. 
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has drawn ? Aristotle speaks of ypafi/Maraj which word applies ori¬ 
ginally to none but written signs; and if he may apply '^pdfip.a to the 
voice, might not the same liberty be claimed for a Sanskrit word 
meaning a written letter ? Again, the notion of “ colouring,” itself 
supposes necessarily a condition which may be called indifferent or 
colourless: green, blue, red, are colours, because there is an in¬ 
different condition, called white. A coloured sound is not intel¬ 
ligible, except on the supposition that there is also an indifferent, 
or uncoloured sound. Hence we speak, for instance, in modem ter¬ 
minology, of i, r, e, 0 , etc., as coloured vowels, because we., con¬ 
trast them with the fundamental uncoloured vowel a. But I shall 
show that varna is applied indifferently to all vowels, inclusive of a. 

I do not dispute that varna is used like ypdp.p.a, “letter,” 
also for the spoken letter, “ but I hold that there is strong 
evidence to prove that its original sense is that of written letter, as 
arising naturally from its primitive sense “ colour,” and that the 
appearance of this word in Panini or other authors, may serve as 
one of many arguments that they practised the art of writing. 
To make good this statement I must advert to another word which 
may also mean letter, and in this sense is always the latter part of 
a compound, the former of which is the letter itself designated by 
it, viz., the word Tear a 5 e. g. a-Ttara^ the letter ay i-Jeara^ the letter ?, 
etc. It corresponds with varnUy in the synonymous expressions, 
a-varntty i-varnay etc. Katyayana looks upon it in the light of an 
affix, probably on account of its being always compounded with 
the letter itself; and Kaiyyate. enlarges upon the expression 
varntty in saying that this word means, in the Varttika quoted, 

“ that which expresses a varna or adequately realizes a varna 
(i.e.y is the adequate value of a varn(£)P He, therefore, like Katya¬ 
yana, contrasts the purport of- kdra and varnUy though a-Jedra and 
a-varntty i-kdra and i-varnay may appear to be,—and we shall see 


Thus Nagojibhatta explains, in the commeneement of the Vivarana, 
or Kaiyyata says : % ^T: etc. 
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from what reason,—convertible terms.’^ To understand, however, 
this contrast, and the use of two other terms which I shall have 
to name, I will first give instances from Panini, the Yarttikas of 
Katyayana, and the Bhashya, which will illustrate the manner in 
which these grammarians have used both terms. 

We find: a-Mra, Sivas. 1, v. 1 (omitted in the Calcutta edition of 
Panini); IL 4, 30, v. 4,; lY. 4,128, v. 2; III. 3, 108, v. 3, P.;— 
d-hdra, Sivas. 1, v. 1 (om. Calc, ed.); 1.1, v. 4; 1.1, 56, v. 11; III. 
1, 8, P.; YI. 1, 87, kar. 2. P. ■,—i-kdra, III. 3, 108, v. 3, P.; lY. 
4, 128, V. 2-—i-Mra, YII. 1, 39, v. 3 ; YIII. 2, 15, v. 1. P. 
u-kdra, YI. 1, 185, par. 1. P.;— ri-kdra, P. on Sivas. 2 and Yartt. 
(om. in the Calc, ed.); I. 1, 9, v. 2; YI. 1, 101, v. I. P.; YIII. 
4,1, V. 1; ri-kdra, YI. 1, 87, v. 1 (om. Calc, ed.);— Iri-kdra, P. on 
Sivas. 2; Sivas. 4, v. 5, (om. Calc, ed.); 1. 1, 9, v. 2; YI. 1, 101, 
V. 2, P.;— e-kdra, P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 3 (om. Calc, ed.), TV. 
3, 23, V. 6 ;— o-kdra, P. on a Yartt. to ^ivas. 3 (om. Calc, ed.); Y. 
3, 72, V. 1; YII. 2, 1. v. 1, 2, 3; YIII. 3, 20, y. l;—au- 
kdra, YIII. 2, 89, P.;— ka-kdra, P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 4, 5 
(om. Calc, ed.); YII. 3, 44, v. 1. P.;— 7iga-kdra, I. 3, 12, v. 1 
P.;— cha-kdra, P. on III. 1, %'—jlia-kara and na-kdra, P. on a 
Yartt. to Sivas. 8 (om. Calc, ed.) ;— na-kdra^ P. on a Yartt. to ^ivas. 
6 (om. Calc, ed.); YI. 1, 1, v. 10; YI. 4, 120, v. 1; YIII. 3, 55, v. 
1. P.— ia-kdra^ P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 4 (om. Calc, ed.); YII. 2, 48, 
V. 1;— da-kdra pa-kdra, P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 4;— dha-kdra^ 

YIII. 3, 78, V. 1, P. and v. 3 ;— na-kdra^ P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 2; 
— hha-kdra, P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 8 (om. Calc, ed.); Y. 3. 72, v. 1 ; 

“ Vdrttika 3, III. 3, 108 : ; Patanjali—| r* KM (i| | 

; Kaiyyata—I 
I 'w (VII. 4,32) liiwr rT^ 

To remove the apparent strangeness of the manner in which I have 
rendered which usually means “imitating, doing in conformity with,’’ I sub¬ 

join two other instances from Kaiyyata, where the same word is also used by him in the 
sense of “adequate, or real value.” Kdtydyana having given this derivation of 
“ and Patanjali having added 

, Kaiyyata obsen'es | li% ¥?( 

etc.; or <*!!*<'41 «*»<♦ • 
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— ma-kara^ P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 7 j— ya-kdra^ P. on a Yartt. to 
Sivas. 6 I — la-kdra, I. 3, 3, v. 2 |— va-kdra, P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 
5;— sa-kdra^ P. on a Yavtt. to Sivas. 5;— sha-kara^ YI. 1, 1, v. 
10 ;— sa-kdra^ Y. 3, 72, v. 1 j— ha-kdra^ P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 
5 (all these Yartt. to the Sivas. om. in the Calc. ed.). 

On the other hand: a-varna, P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 1 (om. 
Calc, ed.); lY. 1, 1, v. 3 ; YI. 3, 97, v. (not of K., but mentioned 
in P.); YIII. 3, 64, v. 3; YII. 1, 82, v. 2; and in the Sutras: 
YI. 1, 182 ; YI. 2, 90; YI. 3, 112;— i-varna, P. on a Ydrtt. to 
the Sivas. 1 and 3 (om. Calc, ed.); YII. 2,10. P.; YIII. 2,106, v. 1. 
P.; Sutra YII. 4, 531 u-varnuy P. on a Yartt. to Sivas. 1. (om. Calc, 
ed.); Y. 3. 83, v. 5, and Kar. 1; YII. 2, 10. P.; YIII. 2, 106, 
V. 1. P.;— varm y (or y-varm) Sutra YII. 4, 53.^® 

The foregoing combinations of a letter of the alphabet with 
kdra and varna are, I believe, all that occur in the grammarians 
named, and they show at once, that kdra enters into compo¬ 
sition with all vowels and all consonants, provided the latter are 
followed hy the letter a —(for it may be assumed without risk that 
the absence of some combinations, such as klia-kdra^ gha-kdra, etc.. 


“ The instances quoted arc restricted, as I have stated, to the Siitras of Pdqini, the 
Vdrttikas of Kdtydyana, as they occur in the Bhdshya of Patanjali, and to the latter, 
(marked P.) Some of the above-named Vdrttikas are marked in the Calcutta edition, 
“ Kds.,” or “ Siddh.-k.,” but they occur, too, in the Bhdshya. These instances might have 
]>een multiplied, and had it been necessary to add quotations from the Kds'ikd, Siddh.-k., 
or the words of the Calcutta editors: f. i. by ri-kdrUy VI. 1, 91, Kdsikd; Kaiyyata 
on ^ivas. 5;— tha-kdray VIII. 3, 7, Kdsikd ; VIII. 3, 34, Kdsikd ; VIII. 4, 54, Kdsikd ; 
-dka-kdray VIII. 3. 55, Kdsikd -y—tha-kdray I. 2, 23, Kdsikd; VIII. 3, 7, KdsUd; 
VIII. 3, 34, Kdsikd;— na-kdray VIII. 2, 16, KdsikdI. 2, 23, Kdsikd; 
VIII. 4, 54, Kdsikd;— m-kara, I. 3, S, Kdsikd;—or ri~varnay I. 1, 9, w 1, Siddh.-k.; V. 
3, 83, v. 5, Kdsikd (thus quoted in the Calcutta edition, but not met with in the MS. 
2441 of the E.I.H.); VIII. 4, 1, v. 1, Kdsikd and Siddh.-k.;— Iri-varnay 1. 1, 9. v. 1, 
Siddli.-k. The very unusual ra~kdra in the Commentary to VIII. 2, 15 (it occurs chiefly 
in mystical, not in grammatical, works; e.g. in the dialogue between Uind and Siva of 
the Rudcaydmalatantra), I must leave to the responsibility of the Calcutta editors; for 
the Bhdshya on the Vdrttika does not speak of the letter ra, and the Kdsikd and 
Siddh.-k. have, instead of rakdrdntdt, the usual rephdntdt, I have omitted, of course, 
to quote passages of the Sutras, etc., where varna or kdra have other meanings than 
“ letter. 
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is merely a matter of chance, not of necessity; compare the ad¬ 
ditional instances of the note 35)—while varna is joined merely to 
vowels and to such, consonants as are without a vowel sound^ {cf. 
Shtra, YII. 4, 53). 

This circumstance is significant, but at once intelligible, if 
we draw a distinction between a spoken sound and a written 
letter. To sound a consonant (A:, #, />, etc.) we must combine 
it with a vowel j in writing, we may omit that vowel, and should 
omit it, unless it have its own peculiar value: the spoken h, 
has a different value to the written Aa, which means h and a. 
Unless, therefore, Panini intended, for instance, to give a rule on 
y and a, he could not employ a term ya, which merely refers to 
the spoken sound y\ or, if he did so, he would have had to give a 
special rule to the effect that the sound a in this combination is 
mute or insignificant, as he has given various rules to a similar 
effect when he employs for his technical purposes anulandhas or 
letters without significance. Now, such a rule on the suppression 
of vowels which appear in his grammar, but are not to be sounded 
when the word with which they are combined becomes a spoken 
word, is given by him (I. 3, 2), but for a distinct and special pur¬ 
pose, and not with the intent of general application; a vowel, such 
as it is treated in this rule, is (and ought to have been always edited 
with the appropriate sign) anundsika. Therefore, when Panini gives 
a rule in which the vowel a is appended to a consonant, but value¬ 
less,—though the absence of its value would not follow from the rule 
quoted (I. 3, 2) or otherwise,—the commentators notice such an ex¬ 
ceptional ease as worthy of a special remark, and defend it in their 
fashion if they deem it advisable.*^ In other words, expressions like 
a-kdra, i-kdra^ u-kdra^ etc., and a-varna, i-varna, u-varna^ etc., are 


Pdnini never uses varna of a consonant followed by the vowel a ; but the late 
Kasikd wites or dMllSif 

the MSS. are to be trusted. 

The Kds'ikd, e.g,f observes on the Sivasdtra 

l or the Sdtra VII. 

1, 25 where the first ^ is mute, is excused by Kdtydyana in this way : 
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equivalent, because the value of a spoken vowel coincides with that 
of the written vowel-sign; they admit of a doubt whether kdra or 
varna, or both or neither, apply to a written sign; but when we see 
that sa-kdra, hha-kdra^ na-kdra^ slia-kdra, ta-kdra, etc., are portions 
of rules, in which not sa, bha^ na, sha, ta, etc., but s, hh, w, sA, t, etc., 
are meant, we perceive at once that kdra must apply to the uttered 
sound. On the other hand, when Panini speaks (YII. 4, 53) of two 
varnas, yi, i.e. of a varna y and of a varna i, we must conclude that 
varna did not apply to the spoken sound, but to the written sign, 
since the value y without a vowel would be unpronounceable. 

I will give some additional proof for this conclusion on the mean¬ 
ing of both these words. In the foregoing remarks I rendered kdra 
in combination with «, w, sa, etc. “ letter,” since we use this word 
in its double acceptation, uttered sound and written sign. If kdra, 
however, is the uttered sound, it wUl be a synonyme of sabda, and 
we find it therefore, e.g. in the comment of the Easika, used as a 
convertible term with sabda.^ This is never the case with varna. 

Since an uttered sound may comprise more than one letter, we 
find kdra, as Kaiyyata already remarks (compare note 34), equally 
applied to complicated sounds, e.g. eva-kdra (III. 4, 67, v. 3 and 6 ; 
I. 4, 8 , Eas.; VI. 2, 80 P.); and Panini, who never uses it for 
expressing a simple letter-sound (because his terms are such as 
apply to a written book), applies it to the sound vashat in vashat- 
kdra (I. 2. 35). Varna is never used in a similar manner. 

In this respect kdra coincides with the term karana, which 
occurs in combinations quite analogous, e.g, iti-karana, I. 1, 44, 
V. 1, P.; IV. 2, 21, V. 2, P.; duk-karana, VII. 1, 25, v. 3; 
dit-karana, VII. 1, 25, v. 4; 3, 118, v. 6; chit-karana. III. 1, 8 , 
V. 4, P; or even combined with kdra, as evakdra-karana, VI. 2, 80, 
Eas., etc. Varna, on the contrary, is used by Eatyayana and Pa- 


Pdnini (VIII. 2, 37) uses the expression which is rendered by the K^sik^ 

The word is used in a similar manner, in these com¬ 
binations: VI. 2, 81, Kdsikd (f^ being there the last syllable of ; 

VI. 2, 50, Kds'ik^ (g being affix); VII. 1, 25, v. 4, P. being 

the ending of pronouns in the neuter); VII. 1, 30, v. 1, P. being the de¬ 

clension ending). 
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tanjali in the same manner as in Panini’s Sdtra which speaks of 
the varna viz., of umtterahle consonantal sounds, which therefore 
must have been written signs. Thus, a discussion is raised by 
Katyayana on the Sutra YI. 4, 49, which treats of the elision of 
ya, in reference to the question whether ya is to be dropped or 
merely y ; and on this occasion, he calls the former sanghdta, “com¬ 
bination,” (viz., of y and a), and the latter varna. In a Varttika 
to YII. 3, 50, a similar discussion is started on tha ; again, tha is 
called there sanghdta, and the unpronounceable th, varna. The 
same term sangJidta is applied to ka in a Varttika to VII. 3, 44, 
and varna to the vowelless k. 

The same sense of varna is conveyed by a definition of Patanjali 
concerning the tenn upadesa, which literally means demonstra¬ 
tion, and then assumes the special sense of grammatical mode of 
denotating, or of grammatical appearance, and of the book in which 
such grammatical denotations occur: it means, for instance, the 
grammatical appearance of the radicals in the Dhatupatha, or the 
Dhatupatha itself; and, in like manner, the grammatical appear¬ 
ance of the letters in the Sivasiitras, “ the root of Panini’s Gram- 


Patanjali on the SAtra I. 3, 2: I ^ Vdrttika on 

I. 3, 3: ; on winch PatanJali comments : I I 

I (Kdtydyana, says 

Patanjali, ought rather to have said .... theselatter words of Patanjali have 

been mistaken by the Calcutta editors for the Vdrttika itself; and they of course again make 
their appearance in the reprint of Dr. Boelitlingk, who besides, and for tbe sake of greater 
clearness, adds: “Ein Vdi*ttika:’^ arid prints as if he had looked into the Mahdbh^shya 

and amended the “ Vdrttika” from the original work.—Patanjali then continues:) 

.—Ou account of the double sense 
of ujmdesa, “ book, etc.” and “ grammatical appearance,” Patanjali raises this question 
w'hen speaking of the Sutra VI. 1, 45 : I Tiw 

when Kaiyyata is still more explicit: | 

ti^nrfqrfvfrsrq' xiw ^.frj i ^ 

*?qtq ^ similar question of Patanjali occurs in his com. 

on VI. 1 , 186 : qiqfq^ fq^rq^ I qqiifr q vfq i 
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mar,” as Nagojibhatta calls them. For when Katyayana, in several 
introductory Varttikas, enlarges on the purpose of the letters, as 
they occur in the Sivasutras, Patanjali asks:* ‘‘ Now, what is wpa- 
desa^ or technical denotation ? Pronunciation. How is that ? The ra¬ 
dical di's, ‘ to show,’ (whence upa-desa is derived) implies the act of 
pronouncing; for, after haAung pronouneed the mrnas^ one may 
say, ‘these varnas are upadishta, or technically denoted.’ ” Patanjali 
distinguishes, therefore, between varms and upadishta-vamas ; only 
the latter are, according to him, the pronounceable varnas 5 and it 
would have been useless for him to draw this distinction, if varna 
itself originally signified the spoken letter. 

What the simple consonantal sound is to the pronounceable con¬ 
sonant, the simple vowel is, in some measure, to the diphthong or 
combined vowel sound. It is, perhaps, on this ground that, 
while we find a general name for vowel-letters, viz., sivara-varna 
(IV. 1, 3, V. 7), the compounds e-varna, o-varna^ ai-varna, au-varna, 
neither occur in Panini nor Katyayana, for e is « and i^ 0 = a 
and M, ai = a and e, au = a and 0 . Their general name is, in 
“older grammars,” sandhy-aJcshara; and in Ivatyayana and Patanjali, 
for e and 0 , pra'slishta-varna, for ai and au, samdhdra-varna.*^ The 
Kasika, it is true, speaks of these vowels simply as varnas but, 
in the first place, it does not form a compound e-varna, etc., like 
i-varna, etc.; and, secondly, however great the value of this com¬ 
mentary, it cannot always be considered as fulfilling the conditions 
of critical accuracy, and cannot therefore be quoted as evidence 
against Panini or Katyayana. But even if there were in Panini’s 
Grammar such compounds as e-carna, o-carna, their occurrence 


" Patanjali on the Introduction: ^ I I I ^ XpTct • 

WTWf^: I ff I ^ 

Kaiyyata to Patanjali on Sivas. 3 and 4 : 

Whether this term ‘‘older teachers^' applies to the present Pr^tis^khyas w'here the same 
term occurs, or not, will be included in the subsequent discussion on the relation of these 
works to Pdnini’s grammar.—Patanjali on the same ii^ivas.: 
the same on I. I, 9: (1^ . 

“ KAsikd on the Sivas. 3: H ; on Sivas. 4: ^ ^ 


6 
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would not invalidate the conclusion that varm represents the written 
sign, since it is the combination of varm with a consonant that 
alone can enable us to decide the question at issue. And that 
there are other values in Panini which could not have been spoken, 
though they are an essential portion of his Grammar, will be seen 
afterwards. 

How far varm coincides, and is synon 5 mious with aJcshara^ 
“ syllable,” or not, is obvious: it coincides with the latter term 
when it means vowel, otherwise not.^^ The distinction between 
these terms may therefore be comprised in the following defini¬ 
tion : Jedra denotes the pronounceable sound, which must al¬ 
ways be one syllable, but may also consist of more than one 
syllable; if denoting one syllable, it may mean a simple vowel 
(a, a, ^, I, ?<, u, ri, ri, In,), or a complex vowel (e, o, ai, au), or a 
simple consonant made pronounceable by a vowel (usually the vowel 
a ); Jearam denotes more especially the pronounceable sound re¬ 
presented either by more than one syllable or by one syllable con¬ 
taining more than one consonant, Varm, on the contrary, implies 
merely the simple letter,—among vowels, especially the simple 
vowel; among consonants, merely the single consonant, not accom¬ 
panied with a vowel sign. Lastly, akshara means “ syllable ” in our 
sense of the word, and may sometimes therefore coincide in value 
with kdra, or varm, in the same way that Icdra and varna are 
apparently convertible terms when they are the latter parts of 
compounds, the former of which are a, d, i, i, u, u, ri, ri, Iri. 

I have, in the foregoing observations, purposely abstained from 
alluding to the use which has been made of these terms in the 
existing Pratisakhyas of Saunaka and Katyayana; in the first 
place, because it was my object to show their meaning in Panini’s 
work, as well as in those old Commentaries which have strictly 
adhered to his terminology, and because it would have been an 
tmcritical proceeding to confound the meaning or bearing of these 
terms in works belonging to a different class of Hindu litera- 


_ _ _ / 

Kaiyyata on VIII. 2, 89 : the same on the Introduction to the Sivas.: 

5^; Nagojlbh.: ^ WRf 
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ture secondly, because the date of these works, themselves,—or, 
at least, their relative position towards Panini,—will have to he 
ascertained, before any conclusion can be drawn from a difference 
which may have existed between them in the use of these terms. 
Though I shall recur to this point, I may now state my belief, 
that even if grammatical works older than Panini had used varna 
in the general sense of aksliara, such a circumstance would not 
disprove the fact that varna might have meant a written sign even 
before Panini’s time. There is, for instance, an introductory Varttika 
of Katyayana which countenances the assumption that varna had 
such a sense in some older grammarian; but the very manner in 
which it is brought before the reader shows that TCatyayana con¬ 
trasts the use of this word in Panini with that in his predecessor, 
and confirms, therefore, the definition I have given before. At 
the same time, it leaves the question undecided whether varna 
was, or was not, a written letter in this older work. The Yarttika 
I am alluding to occurs at the end of the general introduction, and 
refers to the following Vaidik passage mentioned in the beginning 
of the introduction: “Whoever establishes this speech according 
to its words, its accent, and its syllables, he is fit to institute or to 
perform sacrificial work; and that it is a duty to study grammar, fol¬ 
lows from the words ‘ let us be fit to institute, or to perform sacri¬ 
ficial work.’”^^ The Varttika then says: akshara^ you must 


Tills coufusion, unhappily, does not seldom occur in the definition of words, as 
found in our dictionaries; thus, is used by Ydska in the general sense **re¬ 

duplicated,” and as applied to a dhdtUy or radical portion of the verb (Nir. IV. 23: 

; or IV.25 : > in Pdniiii, however, it 

means the first two syllables of a reduplicated anga or base (VI. 1,5); means 

redupUeation, in the Nirukta (V. 12), on the form s(del'|iq, ’Wf^’WPJTRT^- 

in Pdnini it means the first syllable of redupli¬ 
cation (VI. 1, 4). To pliilosophical terms this remark applies in a still stronger sense; 
they have been generally dealt with as if the same term, e.g., 41^^, > 

etc., had the same sense in all the philosophical systems, which is not the case. 


Patanjali: ^ ^ 

I ^rRR:T!|»i:; Kaiyyuta: 


(PAnini, V. 1, 71) I (**• VArttika). 
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know, means na kshara, i. e., not perishable,” and continues, “ or 
akshara comes from as, ‘to pervade,’ with the affix sara [Kaiy- 
yata\ ‘because it pervades the sense’);” and concludes, “or they 
call varna so in the Sutra of a former (grammarian)” \Patan- 
jali: i. e. “or in the Sutra of a former (grammarian) varna has the 
name a/fs^ara.” Kaiyyata: “For it is said in another grammar, 
that the varms are aksharas.” Nagojihhatta: “ In a similar 
manner the term aksharasamdmndya means a multitude of varnas, 
as seen in the Vedas].^® 

Before I proceed to give other evidence as to Panini’s know¬ 
ledge of "WTiting, I will draw attention to two words which have 
here a claim to notice; and first to the word urdhwa. It is used 
adverbially in the sense of “after;” for instance, in Manu, ix. 77, 
urdhwam sammtsardty “after a year,” or, Chhandogya-Bpanishad : 
tata urdhtvam vakshydmi^ “after that I shall say.” But urdhwa 
means, originally, “ upwards, above, high, or (in combination with 
an ablative) higher.” It is possible to conceive progress as an act 
of rising, when the sense “ after ” would follow from this latter 
acceptation. But it is more probable that the metaphorical sense 
of the word was first applied to passages in books,—where it is 
frequently used in this way,—before it became a more general one; 
and, if so, the figure would naturally follow from the description I 
have given of a Hindu book; for the beginning of a Sanskrit MS., 
—as may still be seen in some of the oldest specimens,—was at the 
bottom of the pile of leaves which constitute its bulk. What is 
“above,” in a Hindu book, is, therefore, “after;” while, with us, 
the term “ above ” denotes the opposite sense, from the circum¬ 
stance of the progress of our books being a descending one. And 
this assumption is corroborated by a second synonymous word, 
viz.: udaya, which also means, originally, “ going upwards,” and 


“ Kdtydyana: WII^ ^ ^5^• 

Patanjali (on the latter): ; Kaiyyata: 

.^4 ^"4 I l*n^ .> Nagojibhatta 

.I 
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tlien, “ after, following,” and Avliieh, moreover, is never used in 
this sense, except of passages in books. It occurs frequently thus 
in the Pratisakhyas | but, for the reasons stated before, I content 
myself with quoting, for its occurrence in Panini, the Sutra 
VIII. 4, 67*^ 

“ If writing,” says Miiller, “ had been known to Panini, some 
of his grammatical terms would surely point to the graphical 
appearance of words. I maintain that there is not a single 
word in Panini’s terminology which presupposes the existence of 
writing ” (p. 507). 

As Weber, in his “Indische Studien” (vol. iv. p. 89), had 
already mentioned two grammatical terms of “ Panini,” viz., stoa- 
ritet and uddttet, which he considers as “founded on graphical 
appearance,” I cannot suppose that Muller has overlooked the 
remark of this scholar, but must assume that he has silently re¬ 
jected it, either on account of its incorrectness or its inconclusive¬ 
ness. It is true, that the latter term does not occur at all in the 
Sutras of Panini, nor the former, such as it is given by Weber; 
but, in the first place, there can be no doubt that, in the Sutra 
I. 3, 72, swaritanitas must be analysed swaritetas and hitas (comp, 
the commentaries), and on the other hand, Muller can neither have 
ignored that Panini’s expression, anuddttangitas (I. 3, 12), is 
equivalent to anuddttetas and ngitas, nor that the term anuddttet 
distinotly occurs in the rules III. 2, 149 and VI. 1, 186. Ilis 
absolute silence on this point was probably, therefore, not caused 
by Weber’s partial inaccuracy, but by the reference the latter 
gives when naming these terms,—the reference to Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
“Comment” on the Sutra I. 3, 11. For it must be readily ad¬ 
mitted that the gloss of this writer is quite enough to raise the 
strongest apprehensions as to the sanity of Panini, provided that 
it does not induce the reader to andve at a peculiar view of the 


For the same reasons I do not avail myself of the word “ above,” though 

It occurs in the same sense, “after,” e.g., in KdtyAyaua’s Prdtisdkhya, I. 33. (Tlie 
word is used in the sense “ before,” e.g., in Uvata’s com. on this Prdtisdkhya, 

I. 85; in the sense “after,” e.g., in the introduction of the Jaiminiya- 

nydya-mdld-vistara). 
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fitness of Pamni’s “ editor ” himself to compose a comment on this 
great grammarian.^® 

I must, therefore, while rejecting Weber’s reference, defend 
first liis quotation of the Siitra with the assistance of Katya- 


I subjoin a literal copy of this g'loss, which but poorly illustrates the character 
of the second volume of Dr. Boehtlingk’s edition^' of Pdnini. It runs thus:—“Wo 
^ der Circumflex gestaiiden hat, will ich nicht entscheiden; wenu zu Pdnlni^s Zeiten 
die Acceute in der gew'ohiilichen Schrift nicht gebraucht wurden, konnte der Cir¬ 
cumflex liber einen beliebigen Buchstabeu des adhikdra gesetzt werden, ohne Venvir- 
ning hen^orzubringen. Die Haiidschriften unseres Grammatikers, die ich verglicheu 
habe, sind alle aus der neiisten Zeit und bezeichnen diesen Accent ebenso wenig Avie 
die nasalen Vocale im tipadega, AVenn ich 2 vdrtikas zu unserer Regel recht verstehe, 
so AAiirde bei einem adhikdra eiu Buchstabe angefugt (der vielleicht der Trager des 
Circumflex AA’ar) und zw'ar so oft als der adhikdra in der Folg-e erganzt Averden 
musste ; konnte er nicht so weit erganzt w^erden, dann mnsste man ihn die feblendeii 
JMale bei den vorhergehendeii (?) Regelii erganzen. Hier die beiden vdrtika^s selbst: 

(TRtft ii ^ ii 

II ^ II Translation : “ Where the circumflex [.vie., 
this rendering of swarita shows that the wTiter has no idea of the nature of this 
accent] Avas placed, I will not decide {sic. !) ; if, at the time of Pdnini, accents 
Avere not used in common AAiitiiig, the circumflex could be put OA^er any letter of 
an adhikdra Avithout causing confusion. Tlie MSS. of our grammarian Avhich 1 
ha\^e compared (sic) are all of the most recent date, and mark this accent as little 
as the nasal voAvels in the upadesa. If I understand rightly tAvo Vdrttikas to our 
rule, a letter (Avhich, perhaps, AA^as the bearer of the circumflex) aa'us added to an 
adhikdra : that is to say, as often as the adhikdra had to he supplied in the sequel; if 
it could not be supplied so often, one had to supply it Aidieii Aianted, at the preceding 
(?) [this query belongs to Dr. B.] rules. Here are the tiA^o Vdrttikas themselves : [then 
folloAv the Sanskrit Avords as gh^en aboA^e].—The latter Avords (“ if it could not,” etc.) 
are beyond my comprehension ; for, Avhat reasons could prevent an adhikdra from being 
supplied, and if there AA^as such an obstructed adhikdra^ hoAv could it be supplied 
at a preceding rule ? 1 doubt, hoAveA^er, whether this sentence, Avhich is intended to 

represent the meaning of the second Vdrttika as quoted aboA^e, Avas understood by its 
oAvn author. But the A^ery AA ords of this “ Vdrttika” reA^enge themseh^es on the person 
AA’ho has ill-used them so much ; they betray the character of the AA’ork Avhich has com¬ 
mented on them. For, hoAA^ever intelligible they are in themseWes, it must be observed 
that the Calcutta Pandits have made a mistake in the Avording of this Vdrttika. Dr. 
Boehtliiigk, therefore, in ghang himself the appearance of having quoted a rule labori¬ 
ously examined in an original AA^ork, is simply deteeted in reprinting, Avithout any exami¬ 
nation AvhateA’er, the eiTor of the Calcutta editors. And thiSy I may add, is generally 
the case in his “ comment.” Tlie fact, in short, is this :—the Kdsikd and Siddb.-k. have 
no Vdrftikas on this Siitra, and in the Mah^bh^sliya tlie Avords gJA^en belong to two dis- 
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yana and Patanjali. Panini says (I. 3, 11): “An adJiikdra^ or 
heading rule (will be recognized in my Grammar) by the accent 
swarita.’’'*^ Upon this Patanjali remarks: “Why does he say 

that?”— VdrttiJm\ “An adhikara.to every rule belonging 

to it; its object is to avoid a (repeated) designation.”— Patan¬ 
jali : “ ‘ An adhikara (says Katyayana) is made (so as to 


tinct passag’es, which have been erroneously contracted by the Pandits into one; viz., to 
a passage of a Vdi-ttika, and to a passage from the commentai*y (^f 

Patanjali : I irnr^ (“Kdtydyana ought to 

have said—instead of TTl^, TTT^ ^ word following in the ablative”). The second 
of these passages is therefore merely a coiTection, by Patanjali, of the vague expression 
of Katydyana, and the ^ conveys the correction, becomes purposeless, 

or assumes a different bearing, in the version of the Calcutta edition. And I may add, 
that the Pandits have erred, too, in publishing what is their first Vdrttika, for they 
mistook the comment of, and a quotation made by, Patanjali, for the text of a Vdi'ttika. 
Tlie reprint has been, of course, as conscientious in the lattei* case as in the former. 
Compare for both Vdrttikas the following note with its translation. But to shoAv in 
its proper light the astounding explanation of Dr. Boehtlingk on this second Vdrttika, I 
shall illustrate his ingenuity by taking some instances of the Kdsikd, as quoted in its 
comment on this Sutra, and apply to them his comment on the first Vdrttika. Accord¬ 
ing to the Kdsikd, the Sutras VI. 4, 129; III. 1, 91; VI. 4, 1 ; IV. 1, 1 ; III. I, 1, are 
among those marked with a swarita, to indicate that they are adhikdras ; the first of 
these adhikdras extends over 47, the second over 541, the third over 613, the fourth over 
1190, and the fifth over 1821 Sdtras. If we credit, therefore, the explanation of Dr. 
Boehtlingk, a letter of the alphabet (he does not say which ; probably, therefore, any 
one) was added, perhaps, as he says in the parenthesis, as the bearer of this swarita, 
“ that is to say, as often as the adhikdra had to be supplied in the sequel.” In other 
words, in the five instances quoted such a letter was added to the Sutra VI. 4, 129, 
47 times, and so on to the other Sdtras severally 541, 613, 1190, and 1821 times ! And 
this method, he conceives, had been devised in a kind of literature, where shortness is 
the chief object, and where “ an author rejoiceth in the economizing of half a short 
vowel as much as in the birth of a son.” Surely, it requires neither knowledge nor 
scholarship, hut merely something else, to deter a rational writer from eliciting such a 
sense from a sane book. 

" PAnini I. 3, 11: ^ — Patanjali : •— Vdrttika 

omitted in the Calc. ed. at this Sdtra, hut mentioned VI. 1,158, where it occurs as a quota¬ 
tion) Patanjan: 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kaiyyata: I ^rfwnfV- 

^iifr W7T I ^ g 
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apply) to every rule belonging to it; its object is to avoid 
a (repeated) designation.’ What docs that mean, ‘to eveiy 
rule belonging to it?’ ‘To every rule belonging to it,’ means 
in reference to each such rule; and he wants to imply that 
I must not make special mention (of the adhikara) in each such 
rule.”— Kaiyyata : “ The words, ‘ by the accent swarita’ [in Sanskrit 
it is only one word], are the third case in the sense of ‘ such and 
such a mark’ (as ruled by Panini, II. 3, 21); i.e. an adhikara is 
marlced with the accent swarita. The plan to mark tvords tvMch 
are in the Sutra with the swarita, is merely de\dsed in order 
that the adhikara may become recognizable, hut it has nothing to 
do with practical application p.e. the swarita is not pronounced]. 
The word adhikara either expresses a condition or it oxpresses an act; 
in common language, adhikara is the same as viniyoga, or appoint¬ 
ment to an ofiS.ee; and this is understood here. Patanjali asks; 
‘Why does Panini say that ?’ This question means: Will there be 
(in his grammar) as in common language, a connection of the matter 
treated under the same head, because the subjects refer necessarily 
to one another, and the like ?” .... [Then follows in the Bhashya 
a discussion of Patanjali, the purport of which is to show that the 
word adhikara^ which literally means superintendence^ government., 
has, in grammar, an analogous sense to that which it has in com¬ 
mon life].— Vdrttika: “But (there is) no knowing how far an 
adhikara goes.”— Patanjali (repeats these words in the manner we 


•—.Virttika (omitted in the Calc, ed.) 


g —Patanjali: f I 

.—Vdrttika (omitted in the Calc, ed.) 
^—Patanjali: IV^Tlcj 

— Kaiyyata : 

I V t fTl ' Rid I ^RTOfT- 
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have seen before, adding the ellipsis ‘there is,’ as he usually 
repeats the words of a Varttika which he explains, in order to 
ensure its proper text, and then continues): “These words mean: 
It might not he known to what limit an adhikara is applicable.” 
— Varttika'. “However, that the extent of an adhikara might he 
known.”— Patanjali : “Just that the extent of an adhikara might 
be known, on that account this rule (I. 3, 11) had to be uttered; 
in other words, that I may know how far an adhikara goes. But 
again, how can the extent of an adhikara he known through the 
Sutra, which says ‘an adhikara (will be recognized in my grammar) 
by the accent swarita,’ so that I could say: ‘ the adhikara (is recog¬ 
nized) by the accent swarita?’”— Kaiyyata: “ ‘But, there is no 
knowing how far an adhikara goes,’ says the Varttika; for instance, 
does adhikara III. 1, 91, stop before the Sutra III. 4, 78, or does 
it go to the end of the (third) book ? Does the adhikara VI. 4, 1, 
stop before the Sutra VI. 4, 78, or does it go to the end 
of the seventh book?”— Patanjali: “Since, as soon as (another) 
swarita is seen, there is an end of the adhikara (indicated by 
the previous swarita); by what means, then, can there be 
now an adhikara ? Adhikara is (as we have seen) a term of 
common life. Now, if you say there is no such adhikara 
(meant in this grammar), why was it said before [in a previous 
discussion], ‘ that a new injunction stopping (the applicability 
of the adhikara), a paribhasha (bad to be given).’ Therefore 
on account of an adhikara this rule had to be uttered.”— 
Kaiyyata : “ (When Patanjali says), ‘ As soon as (another) swarita 


Patanjali: 't ^«|cn(d ^^4'*^**^'*'*^ I 

I — Kaiyyata ; 

^ Pimfdqiir^ I 

— Patanjali: I I —Vdrttika: 

—Patanjali: 4)Nfd«n 

Kaiyyata: I 

7 
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is seen,’ etc., (his words mean): to stop the (applicability of an) 
adhikara on a subject-matter, the plan is devised to mark another 
word with the swarita; thus, because the swarita mark is seen 
in the Sutra V. 1, 32, it must be inferred that the applicability 
of the adhikara, V. 1, 30 (which also was marked with the 
swarita) has ceased,’’— Patanjali : “ Now, has not Katyayana 
said, ‘ But there is no knowing how far an adhikara goes ? ’ ” 
(Quite so; hence the) Vdrttilca (continues): “This results from 
what is said elsewhere: ‘ whatever the numerical value of the letter 

which is joined (to an adhilcdra-ru^e), to as many rules.’ ” 

— Patanjali: “ These words would have been better quoted thus : 
‘With whatever numerical value a letter is joined (as anu- 
bandha to an adhikara-rule), to as many (following) rules the 
adhikdra applies. — Kaiyyata\ “Tor instance: to the Sutra 
V. I, 30, the mute letter i (the second in the Sivasutras) is to 
be joined; therefore it applies to two subsequent rules; and 
similarly in other adhikara rules.” — Patanjali'. “Now, what 
is to be done when an adhikara applies to more rules, while 
there are fewer letters of the alphabet ? ”— Kaiyyata : “ (When 
Patanjali says) ‘ Fewer (and more),’ is this comparative (liter¬ 
ally, is the affix of the higher degree, i.e. the affix of the compara¬ 
tive), used in reference to different species (of the same class) ? 
(No ;) it is used in an absolute sense. (For he means): If 
you think the rules belonging to the same adhikara are few, 
then (you would have to take his words as implying that) the 
letters of the alphabet may be (still) fewer ; on the other hand, if 


QiPi ifriNtI10 I I 

—Patanjali: 

—Kaiyyata : wlvire ^ i 

I WTfTffiwr I 

i wstt ^ vdrttika: 

— Patanjali; I ^5^!^ I 

tPrTff I W I I 

■«*rT»gnR<fr ^ l^mfilfd-Kaiyyata: I 
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you think the letters are many^ then (his words would imply that) 
there may be still more rules belonging to the same adhikara.”— 
Vdrttika : ‘‘If there are more (rules for the same adhikara than 

letters), the expression prdk, ‘before,’.”— Patanjali: “If 

there are more (rules for the same adhikara than letters), Panini 
(says the Yarttika) ought always to have made use of the expression 
prdk, ‘before;’ or the Yarttika ought to have rather said ^hefore, 
tvith a word following in the ablative^ ” [The Yarttika means that 
the adhikara then should have been always indicated in the Sutra 
by the expression that such and such an adhikara is valid “before,” 
i.e. goes no further than, such and such a rule or word; as is 
the case, e.g. I. 4, 50; II. 1, 3; lY. 4, 1 and 76 ; Y. 1, 1 
and 18; 3, 1 and 70, etc.) Ought Panini indeed (in such a 
case) to have expressed himself thus ? No, he ought not. This is a 
mere question of a doubtful case, and in all such cases there avails 
the Paribbasha which says that ‘the solution of the special (diffi¬ 
culty) results from explanation,for it does not follow that because 
there is a doubt there is no criterion (to solve it).’ ”— Kaiyyata ; 

“ The foregoing words, ‘ if there are mere, etc.’ mean that Panini 
(instead of giving, e.g. his rule, YI. 4, 1, as he does in the word 
angasya, i.e. ‘this is the adhikara on base’), ought to have said, 

^ angasya prdg deeh^ i.e. ‘this is the adhikara on base which avails 
before {i.e. does not go further than) YIII. I, 1 (exclusively).’ 
The words of Patanjali, ‘ought Panini, indeed, etc.,’ mean: ought 
Panini to have given the contents of the two preceding Yarttikas ?” 


—Patanjali j...Tn^^JilT^Vdrttika (omitted in the Calc, cd.) 

Patanjaii; i 

“ “ ^jwrsm: •” The word oq explanation” is defined in the Introdue- 

tion of Patanjali: 

; ** explanation is giving- an instance, giving a counter-instance, and supplying 
the elliptical expression of a sentence : all these three together.” 
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[Then follows, in the Bhashya, an observation of Patanjali on 
a doubtful passage, which is the subject of his comment in its 
appropriate place. He continues]: “What is the purpose of 
the Sutra?”— Varttikax “That the proper way of applying an 
adhikara might be known by means of the swarita.”— Patanjali : 
“ ‘Proper way of applying an adhikara.’ (Just so). (Adhi-kara 
means) an agent placed over, or an act to be done, placed over. 
How, at the Sutra 1.2, 48, the expression gotdng (used in the Varttika 
to this rule) must not be considered as the subject of the adhikara; 
for the expression stri will have the swarita. Therefore, according 
to the words of the Varttika (‘ that the proper way,’ etc.) those 
affixes alone will have to be understood in that Sutra (I. 2, 48) 
which fall under the head stri, and, according to the Yarttika’s 
own words, there is no defect in the Sutra I. 2, 48.” [To under¬ 
stand this latter illustration of our rule, it is necessary to know 
that KdtyAyana, in giving the Varttika gotdngrahanam krinnivrit- 
tyartham, to the Sutra I. 2, 48, intends to point out an omission in 
the rule of Pdnini. Patanjali, however, shows that the swarita 
over stri in this rule obviates the punctiliousness of the Varttika, 
and he therefore taunts Katyayana, as well on this occasion as when 
he comments on I. 2, 48, for not having understood ‘ the proper 
way of applying the adhikara,’ by repeating to him his own 
criticisms on the Sutra of the present discussion. Then follow 
other illustrations of Patanjali as to the proper way of applying an 
adhikara, which it is not necessary for our immediate purpose to 
add to the foregoing translation]. 

The passage I have given here from the “Great Commentary” on 
Panini,-—and which may serve too as a specimen of the manner in 
which the two grammatical saints, Katyayana and Patanjali, scruti¬ 
nized every doubtful word of the Sutras,—will have sho .vn that the 
rule of Pamni, which teaches the manner of defining an adhikara, 
or heading rule, is interpreted by them as being based on the 
application of writing to his terminology. There are three modes, 
as we learn from them (and the fact is, of course, fully borne out 
by the Sutras themselves), by which Panini indicates a heading-rule 
in his Grammar. The one consists in his using the word prdk. 
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“ before,” with a word following in the ablative, by which expres¬ 
sion he implies that the heading continues up to that word, which 
will occur in a later Sutra. Another mode of his is merely to 
indicate the heading, the extent of which is then, as the Bhashya 
says, matter of “ explanation.” His third and last mode consists 
in putting the sign of a swarita,— which was not intended for pro¬ 
nunciation, —not over any word of the Sdtra, arbitrarily, as Dr. 
Boehtlingk imagines, but, as common sense would suggest, over 
that word which is the heading, as over the word stri, in the Sdtra 
I. 2, 48. Katydyana, moreover, indicates (by the expression 
hhuyasi), and Patanjali expressly states, that in those cases in 
which the number of Sutras comprised under an adhikara did not 
exceed the number of the letters of the alphabet, a letter repre¬ 
senting a numerical value (without, of course, being “the bearer 
of a swarita ”), was added to indicate the extent of the adhikara; 
and from the example given by Haiyyata we must infer that the 
numerical value of the letter was determined by the position 
it has in the Sivasutras, since i is to him an equivalent of the 
figure 2. And this representation of figures by letters of the 
alphabet derives an additional interest from the circumstance that 
it is quite different from the method we meet with at a later 
period of Hindu progress iu mathematics and astronomy.** In 
short, we see that Patanjali and Katy&yana not merely presuppose 
a knowledge of writing in P^ini, but consider the use he has 
made of writing as one of the chief means hy which he has built up 
the technical structure of his work. 

I will obviate, at once, an objection which may be raised,— 
though it could scarcely be raised by those who treat Katyayana 
as a contemporary of Panini, or use the Commentaries as direct 
evidence for or against Panini,—I mean the objection that the com¬ 
ments of Katyayana and Patanjali would only testify to their own 
knowledge and use of written accents; but that neither necessitate 
the conclusion that Panini knew and employed, as they suppose him 

Compare the system of Aryabhatta, who uses vowels and nasals = 0; ha, ta, pa, 
ja^\\ kha^ thuy pliay = 2 ; ga, da, hay la = 3, etc. See Lassen’s Zcitschrift, II. 
423 fF., “Journal Asiatlqne” (1835), vol. XVI., p. 110, etc. 
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to have done, written accents, nor that he was acquainted with the 
use of written letters for the purpose of denoting numerical values. 
And should there be any who attach more faith to Kaiyyata, the 
late commentator on Patanjali, than to Patanjali himself and Ivat- 
yayana, they might, perhaps, adduce an observation of this gram¬ 
marian, “that the Sutras of Panini were read in one breath, 
(without any regard to accent),” in order to infer that the swarita 
might have been sounded over the word which it intended to 
mark as adhikara.“ Such a conclusion, however, would be in¬ 
validated, not only by the natural sense of the passage quoted, but 
by the remark of the same grammarian, which is contained in the 
translation I have given before, and which states that the swarita 
was not intended, in our present case, for “ practical application.” 
It remains, therefore, to be seen whether this remark of Kaiyyata 
is confirmed by analogous facts in Panini’s Grammar. 

Panini frequently refers, in his Sutras, not only to grammarians 
who have preceded him, but to lists of affixes, and to arrange¬ 
ments of the verbal roots, which must have coincided with his own 
terminology. Tire personal relation of Panini to these collections 
or books will be the subject of future remark; it will suffice, at pre¬ 
sent, to show that Panini’s work, and these works, were based on 
the same grammatical system. Panini refers, for instance, to a list of 
affixes which begin with un where the mute letter n —^which has 
exactly the-same technical value in the affix un as it would have in 


^ Kaiyyata towards the end of the Introduction : 

•—Another discussion on adhikira occurs incidentally in Patanjali’s 

comment on I. 1, 49. 

wrf^; compare Pdnini, III. 3, 1 ; 4, 75.—This word is sometimes written 
wrongly, for the Sandhi rules apply not only to real words, but equally to 
the technical language of the Siitras. Since , in , is a pada (pdrvapada), 

it has to follow the Sandhi rule given, VIIT. 3, 32. Real padas ending in Ilf, it is true, 
are rare, and perhaps stiU rarer as first parts of a compound; but a word ’^H I|j"^ ' 
becomes on that very ground the subject of an exceptional rule; its first part is said to be 
not Xf^ but ^ (I. 4, 18, V. 3). As the phonetic rules of the grammarians bespeak 
the necessities and predilections of the Hindu organ of speech, technical names could 
not but follow the general rules of pronunciation, and there is no cause, therefore, to 
establish an exception for the term 
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Panini’s affixes a», va, or in other terms containing this anuhandha 
—^proves that these affixes rested on the terminology which governs 
the Sutras of Panini. He speaks of hhuvddi^ adddi^ tudddi ^—in 
short, of the ten classes of radicals, just as they are given in the 
Hhatupatha, and even of subdivisions of this work, e.g.^ dyutddi^ 
pushddi, Ihidddi, muchddi, yajddi, radhddi, etc.; ^ and if there 
existed a doubt that the expressions quoted, which contain the first 
word of a list, necessarily imply the whole list, and in the order 
in which the words of such a list appear in this work,°° the doubter 
would have at least to admit that the anubandhas or technical 
letters which accompany each radical in the Dhatupatha, possess 
the grammatical value which is expressly defined as inhering 
in them by special rules of Panini.®® He refers to the TTpadesa, 
which is, according to Patanjali, a list, not only of the radicals, 
hut of nominal bases, affixes, particles, increases of the base and 
grammatical substitutes, all of which are “ settled,” as Katyayana 
says.®^ 

How, if we consult the Sutras which treat of the verbal roots, 
we find, for instance, that, as a rule, a root is uddtta on the last 


“ Compare e.g. Pdpini I. 3, 1; II. 4, 72 and 75 ; III. 1, 69, 73, 77, 78, 79, 81, 25 ; 
III. 1, 55 ; 3, 104; VII. 1, 59; VI. 1, 15 ; VII. 2, 45, and other instances which are 
quoted in the excellent Radices Linguce SanscritcB of Westergaard. 

It is barely possible, however, to admit such a doubt; for Pdnini does not restrict 
himself to generally mentioning radicals by giving the first word of the order, such as 
bhuvddiy adddi, etc.; he refers, also, to distinct numbers. Thus, VII. 2, 59, he speaks 
of the four radicals beginning with and the rule he gives applies to no other four 
radicals than and the three radicals which follow it in the Dhdtup. (§ 18, 19—22); 
he speaks, VII. 2, 75, of the five radicals beginning wdth and his rule avails only 
for ^ and the four radicals which follow it in the Bhdtup. (§ 28, 116—120); or, VII. 
3, 98^ of the five radicals beginning with (= Dhdtup. § 24, 59—63); or, VI. 1, 6, 
of the six radicals beginning with ( = Dhdtup. § 24, 63—69); or, VI. 4, 125, of 
the seven radicals beginning with (Dhdtup. § 19, 73—79), etc. In all these 
instances, therefore, the order of the radicals in the Dhdtupdtha, as referred to by 
Pdnini, is the absolute condition of his rule. 

Compare the quotations in Westergaard’s Radices, p. 342, 343, 

Compare Pdniiii I. 3, 2; VI. 1, 45, 186; 4, 37; VIII. 4, 14, 18; (the term 
occurs frequently, too, in the Vdrttikas and Kdrikds,) and see note 39. 
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syllable (VI. 1,162). Yet (VII. 2,10) Panini states that a radical 
has not the connecting vowel if in the Upadesa it is a mono- 
sylluhle and anudaita. As the former rule concerns a radical, which 
is part of, and embodied in, a real word, while the latter describes 
the theoretical existence of the radical in the Dhatupatha, we may 
imagine, it is true, that for the purpose of grammatical teaching a 
pronunciation of the radical was devised in the Upadesa different 
to that which it has in real language. But, even on the supposi¬ 
tion that a radical could be pronounced anuddtta, is it probable 
that Panini or the authors of the Dhatupatha could have 
recourse to so clumsy a method for conveying the rule implied 
by the term muddtta’i Would they, gratuitously, have created 
the confusion that must necessarily arise from a twofold pronun¬ 
ciation of the same radical, when any other technical amhandha 
would have enabled them to attain the same end ? Let us suppose, 
on the contrary, that anuddtta, in the Upadesa, does not mean the 
spoken, but the written accent, and the difficulty is solved without 
the necessity of impugning the ability or the common sense of the 
grammarians. 

This inference is strengthened, moreover, by another analogous 
fact, which may be recalled before I give further proof from a 
synopsis of Panini’s rules and the appearance of the radicals in 
the Upadesa. This fact is contained in the last Sutra of Panini’s 
grammar, where he teaches that the short vowel «, which in his 
rales is treated as vivrita^ or pronounced with the expansion of the 
throat, is, in reality, samvrita^ or pronounced with the contraction 
of the throat. This Sutra did certainly not intend to impose upon 
the pupil the task of pronouncing, during his grammar lessons, the 
short vowel a in such a manner as no Hindu can pronounce it, or of 
sounding, when learning the properties of this vowel, instead of it, 
some nondescript deputy vowel-sound : it can only mean that, for 
the sake of technical purposes defined by the commentators, Panini 
made a fiction in his grammar, which, of course, he had to remove 
when terminating his book. This fiction, however, being based on 
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a phonetic impossibility, would be a very awkward one if it applied 
to oral teacbing only; it becomes quite unobjectionable if it is sup¬ 
ported by a written text.®® 

If a radical in the Upade^ says Panini (I. 3, 12) has the 
anudatta (or hg) as anubandha, it is, in general, inflected in the 
atmanepada ; if its anubandha is the sivarita (or h) it is, under 
certain conditions, inflected in the atmanepada \ under others, in 
the parasmaipada (T. 3, 72); if it has neither of these anvhandhas 
(nor is subject to any of the rules I. 3, 12—77), it is inflected in 
the parasmaipada only (T. 3, 78). Again, from the Dhatupatha 
we learn that, for instance, the radicals jtja, ri, li^ vrl, bhri, kshi[sh\ 
jhd^ are anudatta (f.e., do not assume the connecting vowel ^), but 
have neither the anudatta nor the swarita as anubandha}'^ The 
latter term implies that the sign which bears this denomination is 
added after the significant element. Since, however, the roots 
named are monosyllables in the Upade'sa, and since it is impossible 
to pronounce an accent without a vowel-sound supporting it, the 
assumption that the anudatta and other aaceni-anubandhas were 
spoken sounds, would lead to the conclusion that the same verbal 
root was simultaneous!}'^ anudatta and not anudatta.^'' 


“ I call it a phonetic impossibility, since if it were pronounced wonid 

assume the properties of but as Pdnini does not allow such an to occupy the 
same portion of time which is required for the pronunciation of a short pro¬ 
nounced with the expansion of the throat, becomes, to a Hindu org-an of speech and 
from Pdnini’s point of view, impossible. I'"!or this reason, Patanjali, too, who on -a 
previous occasion had defined the letters which occur in the Upadesa, i.e., the upadishta- 
varnas, as pronounced or pronounceable letters [see note 40], looks upon this last Sutra 
of Pdnini as merely given to counteract the eflfect of the Upadesa; he thus implies that 
this is the only case in which an upadishta-varna was not pronounceable ; (VIII. 

4,c8) II I HILO 'S *1*1^I 

1%^.— Kaiyyata.- i TratanrRTwr- 

nns: i ^=hiO i i 


Westergaard’s Radices, § 31, 29—36. 

Other instances may be gathered from Westergaard’s Radices. I must exclude, 
however, some which arc not countenanced by the best MSS. 1 have consulted; those. 


8 
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If I had adhered to the termiuology of the Dhatupatha, as it 
is met with in the best MSS. of Madhava’s commentary, the fore¬ 
going illustration would have become still more striking; for, ac¬ 
cording to them, the roots jyd^ ri, etc., are anuddtta^ and have the 
uddtta as their anubandha. In general, it may be observed, that 
the Sutra I. 3, 78 is apparently understood by Madhava and other 
commentators as referring to roots which have uddtta as anu¬ 
bandha : for a root which is neither anuddttet nor swaritet^ is 
described by them as uddttet. There is some reason, however, to 
doubt whether the latter term really occurred in the TJpadesa referred 
to by Panini; and as the solution of this doubt, in an affirmative 
sense, would add another fact to those already obtained, it "will 
not be superfluous to advert to it here. 

The misgiving I entertain is based on Panini’s own tei*min- 
ology. He speaks of roots which, in the IJpadesa, are uddtta (VII. 
3, 34) and anuddtta (VI, 4, 37; VII. 2, 10), which are anuddttet 
and swaritet (see the preceding quotations, p, 45); but there is 
no trace in his grammar of radicals which are uddttet. And this 
omission is the more striking, as the number of roots which arc 
marked uddttet in the present MSS. of the Dhatupatha is con¬ 
siderable, Nor is it satisfactorily explained by the negative tenor 
of the Sutra I. 3, 78, since there is no other instance in Panini’s 


especially, which are met with in the Radices under the term 
read in the latter work (e.g. § 22 and § 31, 1, etc.) that ®*-C., 

etc., are -41 ^i^ItII; and , or (§ 31, 10, etc.) that 

etc. are ItIU and tclf\r|d i, I could not adduce these and similar instances 
in support of my conclusions; since Mddhava is certainly right in giving, instead of the 
term , the word or , as the anubandha would 

become meaniugless, if these roots had, besides, the anubandha term 

correctly indicated by Westergaard and the MSS., for instance, of the roots 
f|^, etc. (§ 21); 25); etc. 

(§ 26) ; etc. (§ 28) ; etc. (§ 29), etc., for all these radicals 

have not the anubandha A proof of the accuracy of the commentators in this 
respect, is afforded by the instance of the root (§ 24, 7) which is described in the 
Dhdtupdtha as and represented at the same time as , for they 

explain on this occasion that the anubandha ^ does not indicate the dtmanepada- 
inllection, marked by the term but refers to the effect of the Sutra III. 

2, 149. 
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work of a teclinical and important term being given vaguely and 
inferentially. 

If, however, we apply to the present case the conclusions we 
have been already eompelled to di’aw as to Panini’s having used ac¬ 
cents as written signs, we may surmise the reason why uddttet is 
not amongst the terms employed by this grammarian. Of the three 
aceents, uddtta^ swarita, and anuddtta^ the two latter only ai’e 
marked in the principal Yaidik writings, the swarita being indi¬ 
cated by a perpendicular line over the syllable, the amiddtta by a 
horizontal line under it. The syllable not marked is uddtta. It 
is possible, therefore, to say that a radical or syllable which is not 
marked is uddtta^ and that one with a horizontal stroke under it is 
anuddtta j it is possible, too, to speak of a line added under or over 
the last letter of the radical; but it is surely impossible to call 
that ‘ addition ’ {anvhandlm) which, not being visible, could not be 
added at all. This explanation of the absence of the term uddttet 
is founded, of course, on the supposition that the system of marking 
the accents was the same at Panini’s time, as it occurs in our MSS. 
of the principal Veda-Sanhitas \ but it can hardly be doubted that 
this system is as deeply rooted in Hindu tradition as everything 
else connected with the preservation of the sacred books. If, then, 
it becomes certain that Panini knew written accent signs, which 
were not pronounced, it will not be hazardous to put faith in the 
statement of Kaiyyata, that the swarita, which was intended as a 
mark of an adhikara, was also a written sign, a perpendicular 
stroke, “ but had nothing to do with practical application.” 

That Panini, as Patanjali tells us, and Katyayana gives us to 
understand, used letters in his adhikai’a rules for the notation 
of numeral values, does not follow, we must admit, from his own 
words in the quoted Sutra (I. 3, 11), but there is a rule of his 
(VI. 3, 115) in which he informs us that the owners of cattle 
were, at his time, in the habit of marking their beasts on the ears, 
in order to make them recognizable. Such signs, he says, were, 
for instance, a swastika, a ladle, a pearl, etc.; yet he mentions 
besides, eight and five. How, either the graziers used letters of the 
alphabet to denote these numerals, or they employed special figures. 
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as we do. In either case it is obvious that they must have been 
acquainted with writing; in the latter, moreover, that the age to 
which they belonged had already overcome the primitive mode of 
denoting numerals by letters, and that writing must have been, 
therefore, already a matter of the commonest kind. At all events, 
and whichever alternative be taken—if even the Hindu cattle 
paraded the acquaintance of the Hindus with the art of Avriting 
and of marking numerals,—one may surely believe that Panini was 
as proficient in writing as the coAvherds of his time, and that, like 
them, he resorted to the marking of numerals whenever it was 
convenient to him to do so. 

The absence of a letter or grammatical element, or even of a 
word, the presence of which would have been required by a pre¬ 
vious rule, is called by Panini lo^a. The literal sense of this word, 
which is derived from lup^ “ to cut off,” is “ cutting off.” It will 
be conceded that it is not possible to “cut off” any but a visible 
sign, and that a metaphorical expression of this kind could not 
have arisen, unless the reality existed. Indeed, the very definition 
which Panini gives of this term must remove every doubt, if there 
existed any. He says: “/ojoa (‘cutting off’) is the not being 
(sa7., of a letter, etc.)®' For, whatever scope may be given 
to the figurative meaning of the radical “to see,” it is plainly 
impossible that an author could speak of a thing visible, literally or 
metaphorically, unless it were referable to his sense of sight. A 
letter or word, which is no more seen^ or has undergone the effect 
of must, therefore, previously to its lopa^ have been a visible 
or written letter to him. And the same remark applies to an ex¬ 
pression which occurs several times in the Sutras; for Panini speaks 
more than once of affixes which are seen^ or of a vowel which is 
seen in words.®^ 


“ I. I, 60: 

2, 178; 3, 130.—III. 2, 75.— 

vi. 3 , iii. 2 , loi.-frnc^ ^ v. 3 , u. 

—Though in the foregoing observations no conclusion of mine is founded on statements, 
of the later grammarians alone, it may not be without some interest to mention now 
that these grammarians do not seem to have conceived as much as the idea of Pan ini’s. 
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If it becomes evident from the foregoing arguments that Panini 
not only wrote^ but that writing was a main element in the technical 
arrangement of his rules, it may not be superfluous to ask, whether 
the sacred texts had been committed to Avriting at the time at 
which he lived, or whether they were preserved then by memory 
only? That the mere fact of learning the Yeda does not disprove 
the possibility of its having been preserved by written letters also, 
is clear enough, and is indirectly acknowledged by Muller himself.®* 


grammar ever having existed except in writing. Fur Kaiyyata, amongst others, refers 
to a written text of this grammar, even when there is no necessity whatever of making 
allusion to such a circumstance. We must infer, therefore, that it was a matter of course 
to him to look upon Pdnini’s rules as having been at all times written rules. Thus, in 
commenting on the vowel of pratydMra and in adverting to its last letter, 
he might have simply spoken of a letter ^, but he speaks of a letter-sign ^ |, “ 
<|i<hKUI etc.”—And Avhen Professor Muller, as 

we shall presently see, avails himself of so late an authority as the Mimdnsd-F'drttlkas 
of Kumdrila to prove or to make plausible facts concerning the highest antiquity, I will 
quote, as a counterpart, another late work which introduces to us the god Siva himself 
as recommending the writing and Avearing of grammatical texts as a means for the 
attainment of boons and the prevention of evils. I need not add that I look upon 
neither AA^ork as a sufficient authority to settle the points of the present discussion. The 
passage alluded to occurs in the chapter of a mystical dialogue between Siva and his 
wife, called Jndnakdndaseshardhasya^ where Siva, after haAung explained to Pdrvati the 
letters of the alphabet, concludes his instruction Avith the folloAving Avords : 

^untlfT: i ^ ^ i 

^ ^ I ^ i.e., “if a 

man writes this grammatical explanation on a birch-leaf, with a mixture of the yelloAv 
pigment Gorochand and saffron, or if he has it Avritten by a scribe Avith the quill of a 
porcupine on his neck or his arm or his head, he becomes after three days free from all 
disease; and if a wise man, AAushiiig for progeny, reads and retains it atteutiA^ely, he is 
sure to obtain a son, who will be like me, from his (previously) bari’en AA'ife. If a battle 
(rages), or the royal family spreads terror, or if a tiger causes alarm, or on similar 
occasions, all danger vanishes in merely remembering (this grammatical explanation). 
AVhat further shall I tell thee ?” etc. 

Histoiy, etc., p. 246: “ The ancient literature of India Avas continually Icaiiit by 
heart; and ca en at the present day, Avhen MSS. have become so common, some of its 
more sacred portions must still be acquired by the pupil from the mouth of a teacher, 
and not from MSS.” 
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He quotes, it is true, a passage from the Maliabharata, and one 
from Kumarila’s Yarttikas, which condemn, the one the writing 
of the Yeda, and the other the learning it from a written text; 
but I hold that neither quotation proves anything against the 
practice of writing the Yeda at or before Panini’s time. Both 
passages might, on the contrary, be alleged to confirm the fact 
that the offence of writing the Yedas had already been committed 
when these verses were composed. They betray, it is true, as we 
should expect, the apprehension of their authors lest oral teaching 
might become superfluous, and the services of the Brahraana caste 
be altogether dispensed Avith; but they convey nothing else—not 
even the prohibition that the teacher or Guru himself might not 
' have recourse to a ■written text of the Yeda if he wanted to refresh 
his memory or to support his meditation. Ha)’’, we may go 
further, and assert that by an authority certainly much older 
than both the authors of this passage of the Mahabharata and the 
Mimansa-Yarttikas, all the first three castes Avere distinctly recom¬ 
mended to possess ATritten Yaidik texts. For, let us hear what the 
laAvgiver Yajnavalkya says: “ All the religious orders must cer¬ 
tainly have the desire of knowing the Yeda: therefore the first 
three classes—the twice-born—should see it, think on it, and hear 
it.’’ But how could Yajnavalkya order them to see the Yeda, 
unless it could be obtained in Avriting And that Panini, too. 


j). 502: “ In the Mahabharata, we read : ‘ Those who sell the Vedas and even those 
who write them, those also who defile them, they shjill g ‘0 to hell/ Kumfirila says : 
* that knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired from the Veda, if 
t ie Veda has not been rightly comprehended, if it has been learnt from writing, or 
been received from a Sfidra/”—Tlie passage of the Mahdbh^rata quoted by Muller, 
occurs in the Anusdsanap. verse 1645. I doubt, however, whether his rendering of 
those also who defile the Vedas,’' is quite correct. It seems 
t J me that it means “ those who cornipt the text of the Vedas,” and that it is syno- 
iijTUous with the expression which occurs in the second act of the 

Prabodha-cliandrodaya (ed. Brockhaus, p. 20,1. 14; ed. Calc. p. 12fl, 1. 5). The ex¬ 
pression Avhich precedes by a few verses [Anusdsanap. v. 1639) 

i.e., ** those who vitiate agreements ” is analogous. There is, unhappily, no comment 
of Nilakantha on cither of these passages. 

“ Vdjnav. 111. 191 : ^ ^ I 
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must have seen written Vaidik texts follows clearly, in my opinion, 
from two Sutras, in which he says: “ (the augment d) is seen also 
in the Yeda (viz., in other instances than those mentioned in a former 
rule),” and (the adesa an) is seen also in the Veda (viz., in other 
cases of asthi, dadhi, etc., than those mentioned previously).®® It 
is on this ground that—while disapproving the loose manner 
in which the Siddhanta-kaumudi imparts to the word grantha 
in Panini’s Sutra, I. 3, 75, the meaning Veda ^—I cannot alto¬ 
gether reject the identity which is established by this com¬ 
mentary between the two words, though it would have been better, 
in a gloss on Panini, to have retained the distinction which he 
himself established for facilitating a clearer understanding of those 
Sutras which refer to revealed books, and of others which speak of 
unrevealed ones.®^ 


fl[wrf7rt»r: . Vijndneswara, the modern commentator of Y^jnavalkya, who, 
like Kumarila, is evidently not pleased with the recommendation of “seeing” the Veda, 
twists the construction of the latter passage into the following sense: “ the twice-hom 
should first hear (the expounding of) the Veda, then reflect pn it and thus (by reflection) 
keep it present (to their mind).” In order to impart to the word “ to see ” the figurative 
sense, he reverses the entire, and, it would seem, natural order of the injunction, which 
recommends the twice-born first to look into the Veda, then to reflect on it, and ulti¬ 
mately to ask the teacher to give his own explanation of it; the latter becoming, of 
course, more eficctual, if the pupil is already somewhat familiar with his subject.—This 
is the comment of the Mitdkshardx 


“ VI. 4, 73, and VII. 1. 76: 

Compare note 27. I alluded above to the analogy which exists between the con¬ 
trasted words grantha-artha and kdnda-paddrtha. After having shown that the Veda 
was a >vritten book at Pdnini’s time, I may now quote a passage from the Parisishta of 
the Nirukta (I. 12): ^ iftf rf^ W g 

which is thus rendered by Mr. 
Muir, in his valuable work, “Original Sanskrit Texts” (vol. II., p. 188): “This reflec¬ 
tive deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by the help of oral tradition and 
reasoning. The hymns are not to be interpreted as isolated texts, but according to 
their context.” In this passage the words are equivalent of 
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There is but one other question which can be raised in con¬ 
nection with the present inquiry : Was writing known before 
Panini ? 

One word, of frequent occurrence in the Vaidik hymns, or 
rather the sense which is imparted to it, may enable us, perhaps, 
to form an opinion on this difficult problem. I mean the word 
Rishi. It is explained by old and modern commentators as “ a 
seer of hymns,” a saint to whom those Vaidik hymns referred to his 
authorship, were revealed by a divinity. Thus it is said in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana that the Vamadeva obtained seeing the 

Kigveda-hymn, IV. 26, 1 ; or in the Aitareya-Brahmana that the 
Eishi seeing the hymn II. 41, 2, spoke it.®“ For reasons which 
■will appear from the statement I shall have to make on the 
chronological relation of these works to Panini, I cannot appeal 
to these Brahmanas as evidence for the present purjjose; it is 
safer to quote Panini himself, who also speaks of hymns which are 
seen (IV. 2, 7), and who must therefore be supposed to record an 
impression current at, and very probably anterior to, his time. 
This probability, however, becomes a certainty when we consider 
the distinct evidence of Yaska, who says that “the Eishis see the 
hymns with all kinds of intentions,” and who makes mention of a 
predecessor of his, a son or descendant of IJparaanyu, who defined 
the word Rishi as coming from seeing ^ for he saw the hymnsP 

There were authorities, consequently, before Panini’s time, who 


“ Satap. XIV. 4,2,22: I 

— Altar. Br. 9, I : • Compare 

also Muller’s “ Ancient History,’" p. 237 : ., etc.; 

or Uvata on the first verse of the Rik-pratisdkya (in the valuable edition of Mr. Regnier, 
“Journal Asiatique,” tome VII. 1856, p. 181) > or Ndgojibha^a on 

Pdnini, I. 1, 1: ; or the same on IV. 1, 79: 

etc. 

Nirukta^ 7, 3 : i j and 2, 11 : 

I ■ Hence Rishi becomes a synonyme of a 

Vaidik hymn. Compare Pdnini, IV. 4, 96, or Sdyana on Rig-v. I. 189, 
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maintained the doctrine that the hymns were revealed—not to the 
sense of hearing, hut to the sense of sight. That the act of 
seeing may be applied metaphorically to the faculty of thinking or 
imagining, and the term seen to what is imagined or thought, is no 
matter of dispute. But when we read numerous hymns of the 
Rigveda which neither express a truth, nor depict nature or 
events of life, but which simply manifest the desire of a pious 
mind;—when we read, for instance, such sentences as, “ may this 
oblation, Agni, be most acceptable to thee;” or “may afflictions 
fall upon him who does not propitiate the godsor “ we address 
our pious prayers to thee, Agni,” etc., what metaphorical meaning 
could connect such words with the notion of seeing ? 

And we know, too, that it is not merely the general idea con¬ 
veyed by a hymn, the ethical truth, or the picture of the ele¬ 
mentary life, or the display of sacrificial rites, or the praise of the 
gods, or the imprecation against foes, which is looked to by the 
worshipper as having been revealed to a Eishi by a divinity,— 
but that the very words of the hymn, and the very order in which 
they stand, were deemed equally a gift from above. The various 
methods devised by the learned to preserve the words in their 
integrity and to prevent their order from being disturbed, prove 
that they did not view these hymns in the light of mere reve¬ 
lations of truths, but in that of revelations of words and of 
sentences held sacred in the very order and form in which they 
appear. Nor does the feet that there were various Sakhas with 
various recensions of several hymns or passages of hymns, in¬ 
validate this argument; for each Sakha claimed its text as the 
original one, as the revealed text; and its belief was, therefore, 
based on the same ground which was common to all. 

If, then, such is the case, the word seer loses altogether the 
power of metaphorical expression; it then applies only to the 
material fact of seeing material words, such as the divinity holds 
before the seer’s material eye. The inference to be drawn from 
these premises is obvious. It seems to derive some corroboration 
from a collateral fact. The Yaidik writings from immemorial 
times being communicated by the teacher to his pupil orally, and 

9 
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tlie pupil being bound to receive them in this and in no other 
■way, then* name, as "we find it at the time of the Brahmanas and 
Kalpa-Sutras, is sruti^ “hearing,” or the sacred text received by 
the sense of hearing. Though Pauini does not use this term, "we 
may fairly admit, on account of his using the word srotriya^^ that 
he "was acquainted with it, and that the same mode of studying the 
Vedas Avas already usual in his time, Now the contrast is marked 
between “seeing” the Veda and “hearing” it. In metaphorical 
language both terms would be equivalent; they would express com¬ 
prehension of the revealed truth. But there is no metaphor in 
the term “ srutiP “ Hearing ” the Veda rests on a material feet. 
Why should “ seeing ” the hymns be considered to rest on a less 
solid ground ?” 

To extend this view from Taska and the predecessors he 
quotes, to the authors of the hymns themselves, would, no doubt, be 
very hazardous. For even on the supposition that the etymology 


"" II. 1, Go, and V. 2, 84. Compare also the Ganns to V. I, 130, 133, in the 
Gana to V. 2, 88, and in the Gan a to IV. 2, 138. 

The title of Rishi was, at a later period, given to renowned authors, though they 
were not considered as inspired by a divinity. The Kalpa works, for instance, are 
admitted on all hands to be liimian and uninspired compositions; yet Kumdrila writes 
in one of his Vdrttikas (I. 3, 10): I 

.mid again : 

I I.and ^ 

■jTTJrra gift I "?rfT*ri ^ M%rn: ^rar:, “ no men- 

tion occurs of an author of a Kalpa work who was not a Rishi; but all that Rishis 

compose is like that which the authors of Mantras compose. The word drskeya 

is a synonjnn of eternal, and the quality of drsheya is vested in the Kalpa-Sutras . . . .; 
moreover, the Veda says that the words of Achdryas have authority, and the AcJidryas 
who have composed the Veddiigas are deemed Rishis.” And though these words of his 
make part of a Purvapaksha, and the proposition that the Kalpa works have the same 
claim to divine origin as the Mantras, is refuted by him in the SiddhAnta, his refuta¬ 
tion merely concerns this latter part of the discussion, but does not invalidate the title 
of Rishr given by him to the authors of the Kalpas. For, as he said on a previous 
occasion : ‘tije propounder even of a Piirva- 

])aksha should not say that which is too much at variance with truth (if his Pdrva- 
]jaksha is to be worthy of being part of a discussion).’ Hie title Rishi had, therefore, 
already lost its primitive w^orth in the days of Kum^rila, and had undergone the same 
fate w hi(‘h is common to titles in general. 
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proposed by the son of Upamanyu is correct,'^ no proof exists that 
Eishi is conceived in the hymns as implying the seer of words or 
sentences. He may be there the real representative of the Eoeh 
who sees the general idea of his prayer or praise, but fashions it 
with his ow—uninspired—words. There are, we may add in 
proof of this assertion, various instances in the poetry of the Rig- 
veda, where the poet is spoken of as having “ composed ” (literally 
fah'icated or generated).^ not as having “ seen,” a hymn; and they 
belong undoubtedly to real antiquity, as they show greater com¬ 
mon sense. Thus it is said in the Eigveda (I, 171, 2) “this 
praise aecompanied with offerings, Maruts, is made (lit. fabricated) 
for you by the heart;” or (VI. 16, 47): “we offer to thee, Agni, 
the elarified butter in the shape of a hymn made (lit. fabricated) 

by the heartor (I. 109, 1,2): “.my clear understanding 

has been given to me by no one else than by you, Indra and Agni; 
with it I have made (lit. fabricated) to you this hymn, the product 
of intelligence, which intimates my desire for sustenance. Eor I 
have heard that you are more munificent givers than an unworthy 
bridegroom or the brother of a bride; therefore, in off'ering you the 
Soma, I produce (lit. generate) for you a new hymn;” or (VII. 7, 
6): “these men who have cleverly made (\\i. fabricated) the hymn, 
have increased the prosperity of all (living beings) with food.” 
And when the poet’ says in a Valakhilya hymn: “ Indi’a and 
Varuna, T have seen through devotion that which, after it was 
heard in the beginning, you gave to the poets—wisdom, under¬ 
standing of speech;” seeing is obviously used by him in none but 
a metaphorical sense. 


That in the ^ may be a prefix, is countenanced by the following* analogies : 
( = ““d ^ (-sFirilfH). ^ (re- 

spected) and (respected), and (whence (to be glad) and 

and 

Compare, for other instances, Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,’' vol. II. p. 208, 
note 103, and p. 220. 

Compare ibid. p. 220 : h 

.In the same sense YAska says (I. 20): K3>d^4'n!r 
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There are in the Vaidik age, says Professor Muller (p. 70), 
“four distinct periods which can be established with sufficient 
evidence. They may be called the Chhandas period^ Mantra period^ 
Brdhmana period^ and Sutra period^ according to the general form 
of the literary productions which give to each of them its peculiar 
historical character.” In the continuation of his work he then 
defines the Chhandas period as embracing the earliest hymns of 
the Eigveda, such as he conceives them to be according to the 
instances he has selected from the bulk of this Veda (p. 525 ff.). 
The Mantra period is, in his opinion, represented by the remaining 
part of the Rigveda (p. 456 ; and the Brahmana period by the 

Sama-veda-samhita, “or the prayer-book of the TTdgitri priests,” 
which is entirely collected from the Rigveda,” the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda (p. 457), the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, 
properly so called, and “ on the frontier between the Brahmana and 
Sutra literature,” the oldest theological treatises or Xranyakas and 
Upanishads (p. 313 ff.). Lastly, the Sutra period contains, accord¬ 
ing to him (p. 71 ff.\ the Vaidik words written in the Sutra style, 
viz.: the six Vedangas or the works on “ Sikslia (^pronunciation), 
Chhandas (metre), Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta (explanation of 
tvords), Jyotisha (astronomy), and Kalpa (ceremoniaTf' (p. 113 ff.). 

An author has, in general, the right of choosing his terms ; nor 
should I consider it necessary to add a remark on the names by 
which Muller designates these four periods of his Ancient History, 
were it not to obviate a misunderstanding which he has not 
guarded against, though it may be of consequence to do so. Two 
terms which have served him for the marldng of two periods of 


the Rishis had an intuitive insight into duty ’ (Muir, vol. II. p. 174); 
and Sdyana, e.g. in his gloss on Rigv. I. 162, 7 : or on iv. 

36, 6: 

Professor Benfey has pointed out, in his valuable edition of this Veda, the few 
verses which cannot be found in the Rigveda (Pref. p, xix). This redundance, which is 
apparently at variance with the general doctrine of the Hindu commentators, that the 
Sdmaveda is extracted from the Rigveda, proves, in reality, that there must have been, at 
one time, another recension of the Rigveda than that w^hich we possess now; a fact 
clearly proved also by Muller’s “ Ancient History.” 
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the aneient literature, viz., Sutra and Brdhmana^ have been used 
by him neaily in the same sense in whieh they oecur in the ancient 
writers; and if he embraces more works under these heads than 
those writers would have comprised, it may be fairly admitted that no 
miseonception will result from this enlargement of the original ac¬ 
ceptation of the words Suti-a and Brahmana. But if he designates 
the two first epoehs by the names of Chhandas and 2Iantra^ with 
the explicit remark that he has made this division of four periods 
“ according to the general form of the literary productions which give 
to each of them its peculiar historical character^' (p. 70), it may be 
inferred that, as in the ease of Siitra and Brahmana, he has chosen 
those names in conformity with the bearing they have in the 
aneient literature itself; that the Hindus, when using the wonts 
Chhandas and Mantra, meant by them the older and the more 
recent hymns of the Eigveda. Such, however, is not the ease. 

Mantra means, as Colebrooke has already defined the word—in 
conformity with the Mimansa writers—“a prayer, invocation, (r 
declaration. It is expressed in the first person or is addressed in 
the second ; it declares the purpose of a pious act, or lauds (r 
invokes the object; it asks a question or returns an answer; 
direets, inquires, or deliberates; blesses or irapreeates; exults or 
laments; eounts or narrates,” etc. “ Mantras are distinguished 
under three designations. Those whieh are in metro are termed 
rich, those ehanted are sdman, and the rest are yajus^ sacrificial 
prayers in prose,” ete.’® 


etc. 


“Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’' I. p. 448, 449.—Compare also 
Jaiminiya-nydyamdld-vistara, I. 4, 1 (p^rvapaksha) ; ih'H, I 

-II. 1,7: rTW I ^ 

^ ^rrff i i 

m i ^ liTJnfT 
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MEANING OF CHHANDAS. 


The first meaning of Chhandas^ in the ancient writers, is metre; 
the second is verse in general, and in this sense it is contrasted 
with the prosaic passages of the Yajurveda. Thus the Purusha- 
sukta of the Rigveda—the late origin of which hymn is proved by 
its contents—says:^' ‘‘From this sacrifice which was offered to 
the univemal spirit sprang the Eichas (Eig-vei’ses), the Samans 
(Samaveda-verses), the metrical passages (Chhandas) and the 
Yajus; ” which latter words seem to be referable only to the two 
characteristic portions of the Yajurveda, since Yajus in general 
designates its prosaic part. In a verse of the Atharvaveda it is 
contrasted, in a similar manner, with the Yajurveda, and seems to 
imply there the verses of the Atharvaveda : “From the remainder 
of the sacrifice sprang the Eichas, Samans, the veraes ( Chhandas), 
the old legendary lore, together with the Yajus.” In the Sutras 
of Paniui the word Chhandas occurs, in rules which concern Vaidik 
words, one hundred and ten times, and its sense extends over two 
hundred and thirty-three Sutras; in rules of this category it means 
Veda in general, comprising thus the Mantra- as well as the Brah- 
mana- portion of the Veda. Whenever, therefore, such a general 
rule concerning a Vaidik word is restricted or modified in the 
Mantra portion, Chhandas then becomes contrasted with Mantra, 
and thus assumes the sense of Brahmana; or whenever such a 
general rule is restricted or modified in the Brahmana portion. 


ira^JTr: i i 

etc.—II. I, 10—12: I 

♦(•tNi: I *ir=n ^ inftr 

—II. I, 13:.cmt fferw:- 

” Rigveda (X. 90, 9): I 

■ Sdyaiia, it is true,renders with 

when the word would simply mean “ metrebut it does iiqt seem natural that the 
enumeration of the three Vedas should be interrupted by a word meaning* ‘‘ metre/^ 
while on the other hand the w'ord Vajiis alone might have left a doubt as to whether the 
metrical contents of this Veda are included in it or not. 

Athan'. XI. 7, ,24: ^ I 


etc.—In this sentence Chhandas is separated from the word Yajns by the word Purdna^ 
which here probably implies the legends of the Bi^’inianas. 
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Chhandas then becomes contrasted with Brahmana, and therefore 
assumes the sense of Mantra.'® 

From no passage, however, in the ancient literature, can we 
infer that Mantra conveyed or implied the idea of a later portion, 
and Chhandas that of an earlier portion of the Eigveda hymns. 

Some very questionable points in the detqil of this distribution 
of the Vaidik literature will be noticed by me hereafter as touching 
the ground on which I have raised this inquiry into the chrono¬ 
logical results of Professor Muller’s work. There is, however, one 
general question which must be dealt with previously. If Muller 
had contented himself with simply arranging his subject-matter as 
he has done, we could readily assent to the logical or esthetieal 
point of view which, we might have inferred, had guided him in 


Thus it is used by Pdiiini in the general sense of Veda : I. 2, 61 ; 4, 9. 20. 81; 11. 

3, 3; 4, 28. 39. 73. 76; III. 1, 42. 50. 59. 84. 123; 2, 63. 88. 105. 137. 170 ; 3, 129; 

4, 6. 88.117; IV. 1, 29.46. 59; 3,19.150 ; 4,106,110, etc. It is contrasted with Mantra, 
for instance, I. 2, 36 (comp. 34.35.37); HI. 2, 73 (comp. 71. 72); Avith Brdkmana, for 
instance, IV. 2, 66; IV. 3, 106 (comp. 105).—The meaning “desire” of the word 
chhandas has not been mentioned above, as being irrelevant for the present purpose; 
nor Avas it neeessary to gh^e passages from Pdnini where the AA'ord has the general sense 
“ metre,” such as III. 3, 34, etc., or as base becomes the subject of rules respecting its 
deriA^atiA^es.—Professor M^eber has adA^erted in his “ Iiidische Studien” (vol. i. p. 29 note) 
to the manner in AA'hich Pdnini has used chhandas ; he defines it, liOAA eA^er, as meaning 
first, “ desirethen “ a prayer of desire, prayer, mantra, contrasted AA'ith hrdhmana, 

2, 66; then in a more extended sense, e\en hrdhmandrtham, HI. 2, 73” [or shall this 
mean, asks he, brdhmananirdsdrtham ? Certainly not, for the AA^ord is contrasted in 
III. 2, 73 with the word mantra of III. 2, 7l (72), and implies therefore in this Sdtra 
tlie sense brdhmana'] \ and then “ in the AA'idest sense, generally, veda, as contrasted with 
lohe, hhdshdtjdm and its slokas(IV. 3, 102w).” [The latter instance is not happy, since it 
belongs to a Vdrttika of the Kdsikd, and since there are more than a hundred Siitras 
of P^nini Avhich might haA^e been referred to for the corroboration of the sense Ved(JL\, 
Lastly he says, it means “ metre.”—But this reversal of the meanings of chhandas is 
not only objectionable etymologically; it prevents our understanding hoAV chhandas 
could mean both a poetical and a prosaic passage of the Vedas, Hence, the inci¬ 
dental question of Weber and his conjecture,—Av^hich could not liaA^e arisen if he had 
started from the general sense Veda, Avhich if contrasted (but only then) AA'ith mantra, 
M'oiild imply the sense Brdhmana, and vice versa. It seems, moreover, that the sense 
“ desire marks the last stage of its deA"elo])ment; in short, that chhandas means: 
1. metre ; 2. a verse ; 3 a. a verse as prayer; b. Veda in general, Avhich may become 
modified to Mantra or Brdhmana ; 4. desire. 
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planning his work. But he does not allow us to take this view, 
Avhen he assigns dates to these periods severally. The “ Chhandas 
period,” he says, comprises the space of time from 1200 to 1000 
B.c. (p. 572), the “Mantra period” from 1000 to 800 b.c. (pp. 497, 
572), the Brahmana period ” from 800 to 600 b.c. (p. 435), and the 
“ Sutra period ” from 600 to 200 B.c. (pp. 249, 313). In other 
words, his arrangement is meant to be an historical one. He does 
not classify ancient Sanskrit literature into a scientific, a ritual, a 
theological, and poetical literature, each of which might have had 
its coeval representatives^ but he implies by these dates that when 
the poetical epoch, his Chhandas- and Mantra- epoch, had termi¬ 
nated its verses, the theological time, that of the Brahmanas and 
IJpanishads etc., set to work; and when this had done with 
theology, the ritual and scientific period displayed its activity, 
until it paused about 200 b.c. I need scarcely observe that such 
an assumption is highly improbable, unless we suppose that India 
which, from the time of Herodotus, has always enjoyed the privi¬ 
lege of being deemed the land of supernatural facts, has also in 
this matter set at defiance the ordinary law of human development. 
But this doubt seems to derive some support fi’om Muller’s own 
arguments. In the course of his researches he has confirmed the 
general opinion, that a Sutra work presupposes, of necessity, the 
existence of a Brahmana, and that a Brahmana cannot be con¬ 
ceived without a collection of hymns, the Samhita. Thus the 
ritual Sutras of Aswalayana would have been impossible unless a 
Brahmana of the Eigveda—for instance, the Aitareya-Brahmana, 
—had been known to him; for he founds his precepts on it; and 
such a Brahmana, in quoting the hymns of the Eigveda, implies, 
as a matter of course, a previous collection of hymns, a Eigveda 
itself. Yet, though this ai’gument is imexceptionable, and may be 
used, perhaps—not without objections of some weight—so as to 
presuppose in Aswalayana a knowledge of, and therefore as prior 
to him, a Samaveda and a Taittirtya-Samhita—where is the logical 
necessity that the Yajasaneyi-Samhita and the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(belonging to Muller’s third period, 800—600 b.c.) existed before 
Aswalayana who lived, according to him, between 600 and 200 
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before Christ ? His Shtras would be perfectly intelligible if 
neither of the two last-named works had been composed at all. 
And, again, where is the logical necessity that the Upanishads 
should have been written before the authors of the Kalpa Sutras, 
the Grammar, etc., since all these works are quite independent 
in spirit and in substance from the theosophy of Upanishads 
or Aranyakas, On what ground does Professor Muller separate 
Pdnini from these latter writings by at least 260 years, when there is 
no traee of any description in his Sutras, either that he knew this 
kind of literature or that his Grammar would not have been exactly 
the same as it is now if he had lived much before the time of these 
theological works ? I shall reeur to this latter question; but I 
cannot conclude the expression of my misgivings as to this his¬ 
torical division without questioning, too, the usefulness of these 
dates in general. They are not founded, as Muller himself re¬ 
peatedly admits, on any basis whatever.*® Neither is there a 
single reason to accoimt for his allotting 200 years to the three 
first of his periods, nor for his doubling this amount of time in 
the case of the Sutra period. He records, it is true, his personal 
impression alone in speaking of 1200, 1000 years, and so on; but 
the expediency of giving vent to feelings which deal with hundreds 
and thousands of years, as if such abstract calculations were suitable 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature/^ p. 244: “ It will readily be seen, how entirely hypo¬ 
thetical all these arguments are.As an experiment, therefore, though as no more 

than ail experiment, we propose to fix the years 600 and 200 B.C. as the limits of that age 
during which the Bralimauic literature was carried on in the strange style of SCitras,*' 
p. 435: ‘‘ Considering) therefore, that the Brahmaija period must comprehend the first 
establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the composition of separate Brahmai^as, the 
formation of Brfihmana-charanas and the schism between old and new Charanas, and 
their various collections, it would seem impossible to bring the whole within a shorter 
space than 200 3 ^ears, Of course this is merely conjectural, but it would require a greater 
stretch of imagination to account for the production in a smaller number of years of 
that mass of Brfihmanic literature which still exists, or is knoi^Ti to have existed.” 
P, 497 : “ I therefore fix the probable chronological limits of the Mantra period between 
800 and 1000 B.C.” [Where is the least probability of this date?] P.572: “The 
chronological limits assigned to the Sfitra and Brfihmana periods will seem to most 
Sanskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and if we assign but 200 years to 


10 
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DATE DERIVED FROM THE JYOTISHA. 


to the conditions of human life, appears veiy doubtful, if we con¬ 
sider that there are many Avho Avill not read his learned work Avith 
the special interest and criticism Avhich it inspires in a Sanskrit 
philologer, but will attach a much higher import to his feelings 
than he himself does. One omission, moreover, I cannot leave un¬ 
noticed in these general dates, since it has a bearing, not merely 
on the intervals of his periods, but on their starting points. 

Colebi’ooke, in his essay on the Vedas, speaks of the Jyotisha, the 
ancient Yaidik calendar; and after having quoted a remarkable” 
passage of this Vedanga, in Avhich the then place of the colures 
is stated, continues (M.E. vol. i. p. 109, or As. Ees. viii. p. 493): 
“ Hence it is cleai* that Dhanishthd and Aslesha are the constella¬ 
tions meant; and that when this Hindu calendar was regulated, 
the solstitial points Avere reckoned to be at the beginning of the 
one, and in the middle of the other: and such was the situation of 
those cardinal points, in the fourteenth century before the Christian 
era. I formerly (As. Ees. vii. p. 283, or Essays, i. p. 201) had 
occasion to show from another passage of the Vedas, that the cor¬ 
respondence of seasons with months, as there stated, and as also 
suggested in the passage noAV quoted from the Jyotish, agrees 
with such a situation of the cardinal points.” 

We have evidence, therefore, from this passage of the Jyotisha, 
that an aiTangement of Vaidik hymns must have been completed in 
the fourteenth century before Christ; and as such an aiTangement 
cannot have preceded the origin of the hymns comprised by it, Ave 
have evidence that these hymns do not belong to a more recent date. 
Nor is there any gi’ound for doubting the genuineness of this calendar, 
or for assuming that the Hindu astronomers, when it was written, 
had knowledge enough to forge a combination, or if they had, that, 
in the habit of dealing Avith millions of years, they Avould have 


the Mantra period, from 800 to 1000 B.C., and an equal number to the ChTiandas period, 
from 1000 to 1200 B.C., we can do so only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of history the growth of the human mind was more luxuriant than in later times, 
and that the layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary than in the 
tertiary ages of the world.”—But is 1200 B.C. a primary age of the world, except in 
biblical geolog)^.^ 
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used this knowledge for the sake of forging an antiquity of a few 
hundred years. Yet the oldest hymns of the Rigveda are, ac¬ 
cording to Muller’s opinion, not older than 1200 before Chi-ist. 

He has not only not invalidated the passage I have quoted, but 
he has not even made mention of it. Yet a scholar like Cole- 
brooke, laid, as I have shown, great stress on it: it is he who calls 
it “remarkable j” and scholai’s like Wilson and Lassen have based 
their conclusions on Colebrooke’s words.** Should we, therefore, 
be satisfied with the absolute silence of Muller on the statements 
and epinions of these distinguished scholars, or account for it by 
the words of his preface ? ** 

Ho one, indeed, to the best of my knoAvledge, has ever doubted 
the accuracy of Colebrooke’s calculation, but Professor Weber, who, 
in his “Indische Studien,” vol. i. p. 85, thus expresses himself:— 
“ I avail myself of this opportunity to observe that before Cole¬ 
brooke’s astronomical calculation (M. E. i. p. 110, 201) has been 
examined once more, astronomically, and found correct, I caimot 
make up my mind, to assign to the present Jyotih-castras, the 
composition of which betrays—^in language and style—a very 
recent period, any historical importance whatever for the fixing 
of the time when the Vedas were composed,” Thus it seems that 
Professor Weber would make up his mind to that effect if some 
one would comply with his desire, and confirm the result of Cole¬ 
brooke’s calculation. But, we must ask, on what ground rests this 
desire, which, m other words, is nothing but a very off-hand slur 
aimed at Colebrooke’s scholarship or accm'acy ? Is Colebrooke a 
third-rate writer, to deserve this supercilious treatment ? Has he, 
in his editions or translations of texts, taken such liberties as to 
forfeit our confidence ? Has he falsified antiquity by substituting 


See Lassen’s “ Indische Alterthumskunde,” I. p. 747. Wilson’s Introduction to 
his Translation of the Rigveda, vol. I. p. xlviii. 

Page vi.: “ Believing, as I do, that literary controversy is more apt to impede 
than to advance the cause of truth, I have throughout carefully abstained from it. 
Wliere it seemed necessary to controvert unfounded statements or hasty conclusions, I 
have endeavoured to do so by stating the true facts of the case, and the legitimate con¬ 
clusions that may be drawn fi*om these facts.’' 
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WEBER’S CONCLUSIONS. 


for its traditions liis own foregone conclusions or ignorance ? Has 
he appropriated to himself the labour of others, or meddled with 
subjects he did not thoroughly understand? His writings, one 
would think, prove that he is a type of accuracy and con¬ 
scientiousness,—an author in whom even unguarded expressions 
are of the rarest kind, much more so errors or hasty conclusions 
drawn fi’om erroneous facts. But Colebrooke was not only a 
distinguished Sanskritist, he was an excellent astronomer. Lassen 
calls him the profoundest judge in matters of Hindu astronomy; 
and he is looked upon as such by common consent. Yet, to in¬ 
validate the testimony of a scholar of his learning and character’. 
Professor Weber, simply because a certain date does not suit his 
taste, and because his feelings, unsupported by any evidence, make 
him suppose that the Jyotisha “betrays in language and style a 
very recent period,” has nothing to say but that he “will not 
make up his mind” to take that date for any good until somebody 
shall have examined that Avhich Colebrooke had already examined, 
and, by referring to it, had relied upon as an established fact! 

It is but just to add, that three or seven years after he had 
administered this singular lesson to Colebrooke, Weber once more 
is haunted by the asterisms Dhanishtha and Aslesha, and once 
more rejects their evidence as to Hindu antiquity.®^ This time, 
however, it is no longer the accuraey of Colebrooke’s statement 
which inspires his doubt—he passes it over in silence altogether— 
but the origin of the arrangement of the Hindu Hakshatras. 
“ Since,” he says, “ the latter was not made by the Hindus them¬ 
selves, but borrowed from the Chaldeans, it is obvious that no 
conclusion whatever can be draAvn from it respecting Hindu 
antiquity.”®* But he does not mention that Lassen, whose opinion 


“ “ ludische Alterth.” vol. I. p. 824: “ Ueber die Fortschrittc dcr Iiidcr in dcr 
Astronomie in der altesten Zeit driickt sieli der grundliehste Kenner d-es Gegenstandes 
(Colebrooke, a. a. O. II. p. 447) auf folgcnde Weise aus, etc.” 

“ In an essay on “ Die Verbindungen Indiens mit den Liindcrn im Westen,” written 
in April, 1853, and printed in the “Indisclic Skizzen,” 1857. 

“ Indisehc .Skizzeii,” p. 73, note. 
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Avill have, I assume, as much claim to uotice as his own, had 
adduced weighty reasons for assigning the Hindu Hakshatras to 
Chinese origin; and had likeAvise, referring to the Veda-calendar, 
observed:—“As it is certain now that there existed in ancient 
times an intercourse, not thought of hitherto, between the Hindus 
and the Chinese, and that, with the latter, the use of the sieu 
ascends to a far higher antiquity, no objection can be founded on 
the Chinese origin of the Hakshatras, against their having been 
used by the Hindus at a time which is adverted to in their oldest 
astronomical observations on record. These observations belong 
to the fourteenth century b.c., and it results from them that the 
Hindus at that period dwelt in the northern part of India.” 

But, strange to remark, a year after having expressed his 
repeated doubt. Professor Weber records his poetical vieAVS on the 
earliest period of Hindu civilisation in the following manner:— 
“ From the Kabul river to the Sadam'ra, from the remotest point 
of the Avestern to that of the eastern border of India, there are 
twenty degrees, three hundred geographical miles, which had to 
be conquered (by the Aryas) one after the other. Thus Ave are 
able to claim, Avithout any further remark, 1000 years as a 
minimum time for the period of occupying, subjecting to com¬ 
plete cultivation, and brahmanizing this immense tract of land j 
and thus we are brought back to about 1500 BX. as the time when 
the Indian Aryas still dwelt on the Kabul, and after Avhich they 
commenced to extend themselves over India.” 

In short, with fantastical certainty he scruples about astro-, 
nomical facts, and presents fantastical facts Avith astronomical cer¬ 
tainty. I doubt whether this critical method will strengthen the 
faith of the general public in certain results of Sanskrit philology. 

“ If we succeed,” says Professor Muller (p. 215), “ in fixing 


“ Indisclie Alterthumskunde,” vol. I. p. 747 

“ Die nenern Forschiingen iiber das alte Indieii. Ein Vortrag', im bcrliiier wissen- 
schaftlichen Verein gehalten am 4. Marz, 1854printed in the Indischc Skizzen,” 
1857, p. 14. 
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the relative age of any one of these Sutrakaras, or writers of 
Sutras, we shall have fixed the age of a period of literature which 
forms a transition between the Yedic and the classical literature of 
India.” This inference does not seem conclusive; for neither can 
the age of one individual author be held sufiicient to fix the extent 
of a period which, according to Muller’s own views, may embrace, 
at least, 400 years, and probably more; nor has Muller shown that 
the older portions of the Mahabharata and, perhaps, the Eamayana, 
might not have co-existed with some, at least, of the authors of his 
Sutra period. He says, it is true, in the commencement of his 
work (p. 68):—“ How it seems that the regular and continuous 
Anusthubh-sloka is a metre unknown during the Vedic age, and 
every work written in it may at once be put down as post-Yedic. 
It is no valid objection that this epic feloka occurs also in Yedic 
hjrmns, that Anushtubh verses are frequently quoted in the 
Brahmanas, and that, in some of the Sfitras, the Anushtubh-sloka 
occurs intermixed with Trishtubhs, and is used for the purpose of 
reeapitulating what had been explained before in prose. For it is 
only the uniform employment of that metre which constitutes the 
characteristic mark of a new period of literature.” But this very 
important assertion, even with its last restrietion, is left by him 
■without any proof. For, when he adds, in a note (p. 69), “ It is 
remarkable that in Panini also, the word sloha is always used in 
opposition to Yedie literature (Pan. lY. 2, 66; lY. 3,102, v. 1; lY. 

3, 107),” I must observe, in the fii’st place, that in none of these 
quotations does the word ^lolm belong to Panini.®® The first of 
these instances, where ^lolia occurs, cannot be traced to a higher 
antiquity than that of Patanjali; the second, which coincides with 
it, oceurs in the commentary of the late Ka^ka on a Yarttika, the 

The quotations of Muller’s note to his p. 69 are IV. 1, 66, instead of IV. 2, 66, and 
IV. 3, 103, 1, instead of IV. 3, 102, v. 1; but as the word kloka neither occurs in the 
Sutra, nor ill the Vdrttika nor in the commentaries on the former quotations, I was probably 
right in assuming that they were errors of the press, and in substituting for them the 
figures given, which are the nearest approach to them. There is indeed one Sfitra of 
Paniiii where sloka and mantra are mentioned together, viz., the Sutra III. 2, 23, hut I 
am not aware that any coiirlu.^'iou similar to that mentioned above could be-drawn 
from it. 
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antiquity of which rests on the authority of this work; and, in 
the last quoted rule, the word SloJca likewise belongs to no other 
authority than that of the same late commentary. But, in the 
second place, it seems to me that these very instanees may be used 
to prove exactly the reverse of Muller’s views. 

I should quite admit the expediency of his observation if 
its object had been to lay down a criterion by which a class 
of works might become recognisable. There is, however, clearly, 
a vast difference between an external mark, concerning the con¬ 
tents of certain writings, and the making of such a mark a 
basis for computing ‘periods of literatui-e. For, when Patanjali 
or the Zasika, in illustrating the rules IV. 2, 66, or IV. 
3, 102, says that a Vaidik composition of Tittiri is called 
Taittirii/a, but that such a derivative would not apply to the 
Slokas composed by Tittiri; they distinctly contrast the two 
kinds of composition, but they as distinctly state that the 
same personage was the author of both. And the same author, 
of course, cannot belong to two different periods of literature, 
separated, as Muller suggests, from one another by at least several 
centuries. The same remark applies to the instance by which the 
Kasika exemplifies the import of the rule IV. 3, 107 ; it contrasts 
here the Vaidik work with the Slokas of the same author, 
Charaka. 

But I will give some other instances, which, in my opinion, 
corroborate the doubt I have expressed as to the chronological 
bearing of this word. Katyayana, who is assigned by Muller to the 
Sutra period, and rightly so, so far as the character of some of his 
works is concerned, is the author of Slokas which are called Bhrajuj 
“ the Splendid.” This fact is drawn from Patanjali’s commentary 
on Panini and Kaiyyata’s gloss on Patanjali (p. 23 and 24 of Dr. 
Ballantyne’s valuable edition.)®® Now, the word Sloka, if used in 

Patanjali (p. 23); fi I ’THT .—Kaiyyata (p. 24) : 

’fwgir: .—Ndgojibhatta (p. 23): .rm 
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reference to whole works, always implies the Anushtubh-sloka: 
thus Muller himself properly calls the laws of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and Parasara, “ Sloka-works.” (p. 86). It would seem, therefore, 
that the Bhrdja-’slokas of Katyayana Avere such a work in continuous 
Anushkibhs. A second instance is the Karmapradipa^ wliich is a 
work of the same Katyayana, and is mentioned as such by Muller 
himself (p. 235) on the authority of Shadgurusishya; it is Avritten 
in the “regular and continuous Anushtubh-sloka,” as every one 
may ascertain from the existing MS. copies of this work. Vyddi, 
or Vyali, Avho is an earlier authority than Katyayana (see Muller’s 
History, p. 241), composed a work called Sangraha, or “Com¬ 
pendium” in one hundred thousand Slokas; and there can be little 
doubt that this infonnation, which is given by Kagojibhatta, applies 
to a work in the continuous Anushtubh verse.” And this very 
Vyddi-i I may here state, Avill hereafter become of peculiar interest 
to us on account of his near relationship to Panini. It is evident, 
therefore, that the “ uniform empiloyment of that metre ” is not a 
criterion necessitating the relegation of a work Avritten in it to 
a period more recent than 200 before Christ. 

The “Avriter of a Sutra” which, in Muller’s opinion, may 
help us to fix the whole period of the Sutra literature, is 
Katyayana; and, if I do not mistake his meaning, Panini too. 
For Muller arrives at the conclusion that Katyayana lived about 
350 B.C., and, if I am right, that Panini was his contemporary.®' 


“ Patanjali (ed. Ballantyne, p. 43) : 1^*1 —Kaiyyata: 

I .—Ndgojibhatta : 

/ 

n1%^: .—This remark concerns the use which is made of the word Sloka in reference 
to whole, especially extensive, works. Single versesy not of the Anushtubh class, are 
sometimes also called Slokas ; thus Kaiyyata calls so the 'Aryd verse of the Kdrikd to 
H. 4, 85, or IV. 4, 9, etc., or the DodJiaka verses of the Kdrikds to VI. 4, 12, or VIII. 
2, 108 ; and Ndgojibhatta gives the name of Sloka to the Indravajra and Upendravajra 
of the Kdrikd to I. 1, 38; but I know of no instance in which a whole work written in 
such verses is simply spoken of as having been written in Slokas. 

I regret that I am not able to refer with greater certainty to Muller’s views on 
their contemporaneousness. In page 138 he writes: “ K^ty^yana, the contemporary 
and critic of Priniiiip. 245 ; “ Now, if Panini lived in the middle of the fourth century 
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The reason for assigning this date to Eatyayana is contained in 
the following passage of the “Ancient Sanskrit Literatiu-e— 
“ Let ns consider,” says Muller, after having established the iden¬ 
tity of Eatyayana and Eatyayana Varai’uchi (p. 240 ff.), “ the 
information which we receive about Eatyayana Yararuchi from 
Brahmanic sources. Somadevabhatta of Eashmir collected the 
popular stories current in his time, and published them towards 
the beginning of the twelfth century under the title of Eatha-sarit- 
sagara, the Ocean of the Eivers of Stories. Here we read that 
Eatyayana Yararuchi, being em'sed by the wife of Siva, was 
bom at Eausambi, the capital of Yatsa. He was a boy of great 
talent, and extraordinary powers of memory. He was able to 
repeat to his mother an entire play, after hearing it once at the 


B.C., etc.” [this is the date which Muller assigns to Kdtydyana] ; p. 303; ‘‘the old 
Katy&yana Yararuchi, the contemporary of Pdninibut at p. 184 he says: “at the 
time of K^tj^yana, if not at the time of P^nini ”—^^vhich clearly implies that he here 
considers Pdnini^s time as prior to Kdtydyana's, since Kdtydyana wTOte a critical work 
on Pdniiii, the Vdrttikas; and on p. 44, 45 he observes; “if, then, AsValdyana can be 
shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an immediate successor of Pdiiini, etc. 
but p. 239: “we should have to admit at least five generations of teachers and pupils: 
first, Saunaka; after him, Asvalfiyana, in whose favour Saunaka is said to have de¬ 
stroyed one of his works ; thirdly, Kfitydyana, who studied the works both of Saunaka 
and Asvalfiyaua; fbuiiJily, Patanjali, who wrote a commentai*y on one of Kfityfiyana’s 
works; and lastly, Vyfisa, who commented on a work of Patanjali. It does not follow that 
Katyfiyana Avas a pupil of AsvaJdyana, or that Patanjali lived immediately after Kfityd- 
yana, but the smallest interval Avhich Ave can admit between every tAA'o of these names is 
that between teacher and pupil, an interval as large as that betAA^een father and son, or 
rather larger.” Now, if according to the first alternative of p. 45, As'waldyana AA as a con¬ 
temporary of Pdnini, the latter becomes a doubtful contemporary of Kdtyayana, according 
to the quotation from p. 239; and if, according to the other alternative of p. 45, Aswaldyana 
was a successor of Pdnini, there is, according to p. 239, still a greater probability that 
Pdniiii and Kdtydyana were not contemporaries. Again, at p. 230, he says: “ from all 
these indications we should naturally be led to expect that the relation between Saunaka 
and Katydyana was very intimate, that both belonged to the same Saklid, and that 
Saunaka Avas anterior to Kdtydyana.” But if Aswaidyana is an immediate successor of 
Pdnini (p. 45), and an immediate successor of Saunaka (p. 239), Pdnini and Saunaka 
must be contemporaries; and if Saunaka is anterior to Kdtydyaua (p. 230, and comp, 
p. 242), Pdnini, too, must haA^e preceded Kdtydyaua. Acting, therefore, on the rule of. 


11 
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theatre; and before he Avas even initiated he Avas able to repeat 
the Pratisakhya Arhich he had heard from Vyali. He Avas 
aftei’Avards the pnpil of Yarsha, became proficient in all sacred 
knoAvledge, and actually defeated Panini in a grammatical con¬ 
troversy. By the interference of Siva, hoAvever, the final victory 
fell to Panini. Katyayana had to appease the anger of Siva, 
became himself a student of Panini’s Grammar, and completed 
and corrected it. He afterA\^ards is said to have become minister 
of King Kanda and his mysterious successor Yogananda at Pata- 
liputra. 

“We knoAV that Katyayana completed and corrected Panini’s 
Grammar, such as Ave noAV possess it.®^ His Varttikas are supple¬ 
mentary rules, Avliich shoAT a more extensive and accurate knoAV- 
ledge of Sanskrit than even the Avork of Panini. The story of 
the contest betAveen them AV^as most likely intended as a mythical 
Avay of explaining this fact. Again, Ave knoAV that Katyayana Avas 
himself the author of one of the Pratisakhyas, and Yyali is quoted 
by the authors of the Pratisakhyas as an earlier authority on the 
same subject. So fai* the story of Somadeva agrees Avith the 
account of Shadgnrusishya and AAdth the facts as Ave still find them 
in the Avorks of KMyayana. It Avould be Avrong to expect in a 
ATork like that of Somadeva historical and chronological facts in 
the strict sense of the Avord; yet the mention of King Handa, 
Avho is an historical personage, in connection Avith oiu grammarian, 


probabilities, and perceiving that Miiller three times distinctly calls Pdnini a contempo¬ 
rary of Kdtydyana, and allows by inference only this date to be subverted two-and-a- 
half times, it is fair to assume that he believed rather in the contemporaneousness of 
both, than otherwise. The correctness of this belief I shall have to make the subject 
of further discussion; but when I find myself compelled to infer from Muller’s expres¬ 
sions that Pdniui is, to him, a contemporary of Saunaka, I must, in passing, observe 
that Pdnini himself repudiates this conclusion, for in the Sutra IV. 3, 106, which is 
intimately connected with IV. 3, 105, Pdnini speaks of Saunaka as of an ancient 
authority. 

Note of Muller : “ The same question with regard to the probable age of Pfinini, 
has been discussed by Prof. Bohtlingk in his edition of Pfinini. Objections to Prof. 
Bobtlingk’s arguments have been raised by Prof. AVeber in his Indische Studien. See 
also Rig-veda, Leipzig, 1857, Introduction.” 
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may, if properly iaterpreted, help to fix approximately the date of 
Katyayana and his predecessors, Saunaka and Asvalayana. If 
Somadeya followed the same chronological system as his contem¬ 
porary and countryman Kalhana Pandita, the author of the Eaja- 
tarangini or History of Kashmir, he would, in calling Panini and 
Katyayana the contemporai-ies of Kanda and Chandragupta, have 
placed them long before the’times which we are wont to call 
historical. But the name of Chandragupta fortunately enables us 
to check the extravagant systems of Indian clironology. Chandra¬ 
gupta, of Pataliputra, the successor of the Kandas, is Sandrocottus, 
of Palibothra, to whom Megasthenes was sent as ambassador firom 
Seleucus Nicator; and, if oru’ classical chronology is right, he must 
have been king at the turning point of the fourth and third cen¬ 
turies B.C. "We shall have to examine hereafter the different 
accounts which the Buddhists and Brahmans give of Chandragupta 
and his relation to the preceding dynasty of the Kandas. Suffice 
it for the present that, if Chandragupta was king in 315, Katya¬ 
yana may be placed, according to our interpretation of Somadeva’s 
story, in the second half of the fourth century B.C. We may 
disregard the story of Somadeva, Avhich actually makes Katyayana 
himself minister of Kanda, and thus would make him an old man 
at the time of Chandragupta’s accession to the thi'one. This is, 
according to its own showing, a mere episode in a ghost story,®* 
and had to be inserted in order to connect Katyayana’s story with 
other fables of the Katha-sarit-sagara. But there still remains 
this one fact, however slender it may appear, that, as late as the 
twelfth century A.D., the popular tradition of the Brahmans con¬ 
nected the famous grammarians Katyayana and Panini with that 
period of their history which immediately preceded the rise of 
Chandragupta and his Sudra dynasty; and this, from an European 
point of view, we must place in the second half of the fourth 
century B.C.” 

Thus, the whole foundation of Muller’s date rests on the 


Note of Muller: ‘‘ According to the southern Buddhists it was Chandragupta, and 
not Nanda, whose coi^ise was reanimated. As. Res. xx. p. 167.’’ 
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authority of Somadeva, the author of “an Ocean of [or rather, 
for] the Eivers of Stories,” who narrated his tales in the twelfth 
century after Christ. Somadeva, I am satisfied, would not he a 
little sm’prised to learn that “ a Em’opean point of view” raises a 
“ ghost story ” of his to the dignity of an historical document. 
Mirller himself, as we see, says that it would be “rvrong” to 
expect in a Avork of this kind “historical or chronological facts;” 
he is doubtful as to the date which might have been in Somadeva’s 
mind Avhen he speaks of King Nanda; he will “ disregard” the 
fact that Katyayana becomes, in the tale quoted, a minister of 
Kanda; he admits that a story cmrent in the middle of the 12th 
centm’y about Katyayana and Panini is but a “slender” fact;— 
in short, he pulls doAvn CAmry stone of this historical fabric; and 
yet, because Kanda is mentioned in this amrrsing tale, he “ 
place Katyayana’s life about 350 b.c. 

I have but one AAmrd to add; however coiTCct the cilticisms 
of Muller on the value of this tale may be, the sti’ength of his 
conclusion would have become still more apparent than it is now, 
if instead of the abstract of the story, Avhich he has gir’en, a 
literal translation of it had preceded his premises; for the very 
foi’m of the tale, and its incidental absurdities, Avould have illus¬ 
trated, much better than his sober account of it, its value as a 
source of chronology. I subjoin, therefore, a portion of it, from 
the fom’th chapter of this Avork. Katyayana, the gi’ammatical saint 
and author of the Kalpa-sutras, after having told Kauabhuti how 
once upon a time he became enamoured of a beautiful damsel, by 
what feelings he Avas moved, and that he at last married the fair 
TJpakofea, continues as folloAvs: “ Some time after, Yarsha (who in 
another tale is said to have lived at Pataliputra dm*ing the reign 
of Kanda) had a great number of pupils. One of them was a 
great blockhead^ by the name of Panini ; he, tired of the service, 
Avas sent aAvay by the Avife of Yarsha. To do penance, he went, 
grieved yet desirous of knowledge, to the Himalaya; there he 
obtained fr-om Siva, Avho was pleased with his fierce austerities, a 
neAV grammar Avhich was the introduction to all science. Koav he 
came back and challenged me to a disputation; and scAmn days 
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passed on while our disputation proeeedod. Wlien on the eighth 
day, however, he was defeated by me, instantly Siva (appeared) in 
a cloud (and) raised a tremendous uproar. Thus my grammar, 
Avhieh had been'given to me by Indra, was destroyed on earth; 
and we all, vanquished by Panini, became fools again.” 

It is almost needless for me to state, that the researches 

of Dr. Otto Boehtlingk in his “ commentary ” on Panini, are based 
on the same interesting “ Ocean for the Eivers of Stories,” and 
have duly advocated the same date of Pauini’s life. But as wc 
have become already acquainted with the reasoning of the '‘'‘editor" 
of Panini, it will not appear devoid of interest to recall his argu¬ 
ments, which differ in several respects from those of Professor 
Muller. In the Eajatarangini, the Chronicle of Kashmir, he says 
(p. XV.), we read that Abhimanyu ordered Chandra and other 
grammarians to introduce the great commentary of Patanjali into 
Kashmir. Koav, continues he (p. xvii), “ the age of King Abhi¬ 
manyu, under whose reign Chandra lived, can be ascertained by 
various ways, which all lead to the same result,” viz., to the date 
100 B.C. ; and (p. xviii) “since we have found that Patanjali’s 
Mahabhashya eame into general use in Kashmir through Chandra, 
about 100 B.C., we are probably justified in pushing the compo¬ 
sition of this great commentary to the Svitras of Panini, into the 
year 150. Between Patanjali and Panini there are still three 
grammarians known to us, as we have observed before (p. xiv; viz., 
Katyayana, the author of the Paribhashas, and the author of the 
Karikas), who made contributions to the Grammar of Pamni. We 
need therefore only make a space of fifty year's between each 
couple of them, in order to arrive at the year 350, into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which date our grammarian is to be placed, according 
to the Katha-sarit-sagara.” 

“ Every way,” says the Erench proverb, “ leads to Eome,”— 
but not evei-y way leads to truth, even in cluonology. There is one 
way for instance, and it was the proper way, which led Professor 
Lassen®^ to the correct result that Abhimanyu did not live about 


“ Indische Altcrthumskundc,” vol. II. p. 413. 
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100 B.C., but between 40 and 65 after Christ, As to the triad of 
grammarians which is “known” to Dr. Boehtlingk between Panini 
and Patanjali, and represented to his mind by Katyayana, and 
what he calls the author of the Paribhashas and the author of the 
Karikas, I must refer to my subsequent statements, which mil 
show the worth of this specious enumeration. But, when Dr. 
Boehtlingk required 200 years between Patanjali and Panini, 
simply to squai’e Ms aeeount with the “ Oeean for the Eivers of 
Stories,” it would be wrong to deny that he has rightly divided 
200 by 4 ; nor should I doubt that he would have managed with 
less ability the more diffieult task of dividing 2000 or 20000 years 
by 4, if such an arithmetical feat had been required of him by 
that source of Mstorical chronology, the Katha-saiit-sagaiu. 

Professor Muller must have had some misgivings like my own 
as to the critical acumen and accuracy of Dr. Boehtlingk’s inves¬ 
tigations. Por, in the first instance, he does not start from the 
Katha-sai'it-sagara in order to anfive at the conclusion that Katya- 
yana lived fifty years after Panini; on the conti’ary, he makes, 
as Ave have seen, both grammai’ians contemporaries; judging, no 
doubt, that tAvo men Avho enjoyed a very substantial fight cannot 
have lived at different times, even in a story book. Then he 
adverts likeAAUse (p. 243) to the little mistake of Dr, Boehtlingk 
concerning Abhimanyu’s date; in short, he denies the validity of 
all the arguments alleged by Dr. Boehtlingk, save those which are 
founded on the Katha-sarit-sagai’a. When therefore he, neverthe¬ 
less, says (p. 301) that the researches of Professor Boehtlingk “ Avith 
regard to the age of Panini deserve the highest credit,” I am at a 
loss to understand tMs handsome compliment, even though it 
strengthen Ms assurance (p. 310) “ that Katyayana’s date is as 
safe as any date is likely to be in aneient Oriental chronology.”®^ 

That Sanskrit philology should not yet possess the means 
of ascertaining the date of PaniM’s life, is, no doubt, a serious 


In reply to this compliment, Dr. Boehtlingk makes the following bow: “Allcs 
was zur Entscheidung dieser Frage beitragen kbunte, findeu wir auf das sorgfaltigste 
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impediment to any research concerning the chronology of ancient 
Hindu Avorks. For Panini’s Grammar is the centre of a vast and 
important branch of the ancient literature. No work has struck 
deeper roots than his in the soil of the scientific development of 


zusammengestellt and erwogen in einem so eben erchienenen Werke von Max Miiller, 
einem Werke, in welcliem uberraschende Belesenheit, Scharfsinn und geistreiche Be- 
handlung des StofFes den Leser in l)estandiger Spaniiung erhalten Le.y “ All that can 
contribute to the solution of this question—(viz., that of the introduction of writing into 
India) we find put together and examined in the most careful manner, in a work by 
Max Muller, just published, a work in which surprising acquaintance with the literature, 
acuteness and ingenious treatment of the subject-matter, never suffer the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to flag.’' The testimonial he thus gratuitously gives to his own knowledge of 

“ all that can contribute to the solution of that question,’' reat:hed me too late to be 

noticed in the previous pages, as they were already in the press; it is contained in a 
paper of his, having the title “Ein Paar Worte zur Frage iiber das Alter der 
Sebrift in Indien.” These “few words'’ do not contain, indeed, a particle of fact 
bearing on the question, but much reasonings of which the following conclud¬ 
ing passage is the summary: “ Nach meinem Dafurhalten also wurde die Schrift 

zur Verhreitnng der Literatur in den alteren Zeiten nicht verwandt, wohl aber 

wurde sie zum Schaffen ueuer Werke zu Hiilfe genommen. Der Verfasser sclirieb 
sein Werk niedcr, lernte es aber dann auswendig oder Hess es durch Andere memoriren. 
Niedergeschriebene M^erke wurden in der alteren Zeit wohl selten von Neuem ab- 
geschrieben, mogen aber hn Original in der Familie als Heiligthiimer aufbewahrt und 
geheim gehaJten worden sein. Moglicher Weise vernichtete aber auch der Antor sein 
Schriftwerk, sobald er dasselbe memorirt hatte, um nicht durch sein Beispiel Andere zn 
verleiten, um sich nicht des Vorwurfes einer Verratherei an der Priesterkaste schuldig zu 
machen, vielleicht auch um nicht als gewohnlicher Autor, dem das W>rk allmahlic/i 
unter den Handen entsteht, zu erscheinen, sondern als ein inspirirter Seher, der, ohne 
alle Miihe und Anstrengung von seiner Seite beim Schaffen, ein Werk in abgeschlossener 
Gestalt im Geiste erschaut und als ein solcher von den Gotterii Bevorzugter weiter 
verkiindet i.e., “ In my opinion, therefore, writing was not used in the olden times for 
the propagation of literature, but was resorted to for the production of new works. 
The author wrote down his work, but then learnt it by heart, or made others commit it 
to memory. Probably, works once written down, were not copied anew in the olden 
time, with rare exceptions; but the original manuscripts were perhaps preserved as 
sacred relics in the family, and kept secret. But it is possible, too, that the author 
destroyed his written work, after he had committed it to memory, in order not to seduce 
others by his example, nor to make himself guilty of the reproach of treason towards 
the caste of priests; perhaps, too, not to appear as an ordinary author, whose work 
grew gradually under his hands, but as an inspired seer who, without any labour and 
exertion in producing, had seen in his mind a work in a finished form, and, as a person 
thus favoured by the gods, had proclaimed it abroad.”—^This reasoning w iW not surprise 
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India. It is the standard of acciu’acy in speech,—the gram¬ 
matical basis of the Vaidik commentaries. It is appealed to by 
every scientific AVi'iter whenever he meets with a linguistic diffi¬ 
culty. Besides the inspired seers of the works which ai-e the 
root of Hindu belief, Panini is the only one, among those authors 
of scientific works who may be looked upon as real personages, 
who is a Kishi in the proper sense of the word,—an author 
supposed to have had the foundation of his work revealed to 
him by a divinity.®® Yet, however we may regret the necessity 

US in the author of a “commentary on Panini” (compare note 48, etc.). Yet I must ask, 
whence lie derived his information that it was treason towards the Bralimana caste to 
write or to produce a manuscript ? or whence he has learnt that an author could, in 
olden times, pass himself off as an inspired seer who was favoured by the gods, without, 
of course, being chastised by his countrymen, as an impostor ? Manu XI. 55, treats 
false boasting ——as a crime equal to that of killing a Br^hmaiia; and 
Ydjnavalkyay Ill. 229, places it on the same level with the drinking of spirituous 
liquors, which crime is expiated only after the sinner has drunk either boiling spirits, or 
boiling butter, cow’s urine, or milk, until he dies (III. 253). Veracit}^, moreover, is known 
to be one of the principal features of the character of the ancient Hindus, as, in the epic 
legends, a word spoken, or a promise made, is always deemed irrevocable and binding. 
It is notorious that the Hindu authorities did not look upon any one as an inspired seer, 
except the author of a Mantra, and, probably, at a more recent period, of a Brdhmana. 
The Kalpa works were never considered to be anything but human productions, and I 
know only of one instance, viz., that of Pdnini, where the author of a scientific work 
was supposed to have received it from a divinity.—In other words, to the mind of Dr. 
Boehtlingk the whole of the ancient scientific literature of India presents a picture of a 
gigantic sudndle and imbecility; on the one side are the charlatans who write works, learn 
them by heart, and burn the manuscripts, in order to appear in direct communication 
with a divinity; on the other, is the idiotic nation which believes that the learned quacks 
are inspired seers favoured by the gods! It is not a little characteristic, but at the 
same time veiy intelligible, that this should be tlie view of the editor” of Panini. 

Patanjali frequently, therefore, makes use of the ex^iression, “ Panini seesf when 
an ordinary author is quoted by him as “ saying ” or the like; e.g. p. 145 (in Dr. 
Ballantyiie’s edition): xn?rf^ ♦I'tWlfeT; or p- 

246, 'ST ^ p- asi, ^ ^r^sr- 

; p- 615, p. 787, wfir 

’PIW 5 P- 658, wfw (viz. 

K%dy.aiia, in his V&rttikas to VI. 4, 104) | 

etc.—For the s.ame reason, when Kaiyyata, for in¬ 
stance, speaks of “the author of the Sutras,” viz. P^niiii, Ndgojibliatta cxidains this 
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of leaving tMs important personage in the chaos which envelopes 
the historical existence of all ancient Hindu celebrities, it is better 
to acknowledge this necessity than attach faith to a date de¬ 
void of real substance and resting on no trustworthy testimony. 
For, in domg so, we may feel induced to direct our efforts towards 
an investigation more likely to lead to a solid result, — I 
mean the investigation of the internal evidence afforded by the 
ancient literature—as to the position of Panini relatively to 
the works which are its chief representatives. If we could 
succeed in establishing this position, or, at least, in deter¬ 
mining the critical means by which this end could be obtained, 
future research into the chronology of Sanskrit literature would 
have, at least, some ground to build upon, as well as a test by 
which to recognise the place that may be allotted to many im¬ 
portant works within the structure raised. 

In making an attempt in this direction, we feel our immediate 
interest naturally engaged by the question whether Panini and 
Katyayana (the author of the Yarttikas), were in reality contem¬ 
poraries or not, whatever be the age at which they lived. As a 
substantial record of these Yarttikas is met with in no other work 
than the ‘‘ Great Commentary” of Patanjali, it will first be ne¬ 
cessary for us to examine the literature embodied or alluded to, 
in the Mahdbhashya, so far as it bears on this inquiry, in 
order to ascertain what portion of this literature is anterior to 
Katyayana, and what portion belongs to his ovra authorship. We 
may consult for this purpose, Kaiyyata, the principal commentator 
on Patanjali; but we need not descend to the recent period of 
the Kasika, the Siddhanta-kaumudi, the commentaries of Nagesa, 
Purushottama, or other Yrittis and Tikas, for all these works ai‘e 
at too great a distance from the period of Patanjali to assist us in 
the solution of our problem. 

expression with “ Siva,^^ who revealed to Pdniiii the first fourteen Sutras ; e,g, p. 80, 

or when Kaiyyata calls Panini, Achdrya, Nagoji- 
bhatla says (p. 120) ^TWIYNT:; or P-197. fiR:- Of the 

first fourteen, or the Sivasdtras, Ndgojibhatta says that they existed from eternity, while 
Panini made the rest: (p. 703 ed. Ballautyne) etc. 

12 
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Of the grammatical writers named by the author of the Maha- 
bhdshya, we pass over those which are quoted by P&ni n i himself, 
as by his testimony we are enabled at once to assign to them 
an existence prior to his Grammar.®^ We may pass over, too, 
those authorities to whom Patanjali adverts when he speaks of 
a “Sutra of the former” grammarians'*®; for such an expression 
on his pai*t invariably refers to Panini’s Sutras; and the substance 
of the opinions or rules of these “former” grammarians must 
equally, therefore, have preceded Panini’s work, and, conse¬ 
quently, the Yarttikas of Katyayana. 

The first category of writings deserving our notice here will 
therefore be those Yarttikas and grammatical dicta which are 
quoted by Patanjali in relation to Katyayana’s own Yarttikas. 
As authors of such writings we meet, for instance, with the gram¬ 
marians of the school of the Bhdradwdjiyas and Saundgas, with 
Kunaravddava, Vddava, who is perhaps the same as this grammarian, 
with Sauryahhagavat, with Kuni, who is spoken of by Kaiy- 
yata as a predecessor of Patanjali, and an indefinite number of 
grammaiians who are introduced to us under the general desig¬ 
nation of “some” or “others.”” Whether the latter term eom- 

These authors are Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya, Gdlava, Chakravarmana, Bhara- 
dwdja, Sdkatayana, Sakalya, Senaka, Sphotdyana, and those designated by the collective 
appellation of eastern and northern grammarians. These names have been correctly 
inentioned by Dr. Boehtlingk, vol. II. p. iii—v. 

^ Kaiyyata calls them l^l« the “ former teachers f e,g. in his comment on 

the third Sivasiitra; on I. 1,4; V. 2, 39; VI. 1,6, etc. The word Avhich in the 

sense given is a Tatpurusha, the former part of which is to be understood in the sense 
of a genitive, occurs e.g. in the Bhdshya to VII. 1, 18 ; compare also note 46.—And the 
authorities quoted by Patanjali, under the name of are probably also meant 

as “ older grammarians e.g. in his gloss on the fifth Sivasdtra, on I. 1, 1 and 2,18, etc. 

^ The BhdradwdjlycLs are quoted several times in the Bhdshya; and in the Calc. ed. 
four times, viz. III. 1, 89, v. 1 ; IV. 1, 79, v. 1; VI. 4, 47, v. 1, and 155, v. 1.—Tlie 
Saundgas are mentioned there to II. 2, 18, v. 1—4; VI. 3, 44, v. 1; and VII. 2, 17; 
the latter quotation, however, does not occur in the Bhdshya .—Kunaravddava is men¬ 
tioned in the Bhdshya to VII. 3,1, v. 6; Vddava and SauryabJiagavat to VIII. 2,106. v. 
3.; Kuni in Kaiyyata’s gloss on I. 1,75, where he says that Patanjali follows, in the words 

referred to, the opinion of Kuni (Kaiyyata: - 

Some of these quotations are given by Dr. 
Boehtlingk, vol. II. pp. iv. li. The phrase “ is of frequent occurrence in 
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prise the grammarians just named, or other authorities, we can¬ 
not infer from the words of Patanjali; probably, however, we 
are justified in deciding for the latter alternative, since Patanjali 
is a writer who chooses his words deliberately, and would scarcely 
have quoted his authority at one time by name, and at another 
by a general term which does not imply that great respect 
entertained for a high authority. But, whatever view we take 
of the matter,—setting aside those grammarians quoted by 
Patanjali, who will require some additional remark before we can 
establish their relation to Katyayana—we may see that aU 
that are named must have lived before Patanjali, and after 
Katyayana, since all their Yarttikas or remarks, recorded by 
Patanjali are criticisms on, and emendations of, the Yarttikas 
of Katyayana.^*”’ Of Patanjali’s Ishtis or “ desiderata,” which 


the Bhdshya, e.g. to the second Sivasutra, to 1. 1, 10; 2, 50. 51; II. 2, 24; 3, 66; III. 
1, 27. 112. 123 ; 2, 109. 123, etc.; or Wf e.g. 11. 4, 56; 

qR^irr: e.g. I. 1, 27 ; e.g., Vlll. 2, 80 . e.g. 

I. 1, 1 and 2 ; III. 2, 123; and four sets of grammarians are contrasted by Patanjali in 
his comment on 111. 2, 115: ^ I i 

ajd^Ti wCtYfirfTT 1 i wtk ’w: i 

I wr: I aifff f^ • 

A few instances will bear out this conclusion. Kdtydyana^s third Vdrttika to II. 2, 
18 runs thus: and his fourth: TTT^^! (omitted 

in the Calc. ed.). After having explained both, Patanjali adds : ^ 

and quotes the four Vdrttikas of the Saundgas as given in the Calc, 
edition ; Kaiyyata is even more explicit on this occasion, for he says : \ 

• — The Vdrttlka of 

Kdtydyana to 1. 1, 20 reads: iteilrttliui but, says Patanjali, the 

Bhdradwdjiyas read it otherwise : i nirffrafw tw- 

ftarerr^, which last compound contains an important improvement on the rule of 
Kdtydyana.—The latter enlarges Pdniui’s rule III. 1, 89, by this Vdrttika: 

but, says Patanjali after his explanation of 

Uj MH,which version of the Bhdradwdjiyas is a distinct criticism ou Kdtyd- 

yana.—His two Vdrttikas on VI. 4, 155 are the following : 

ljc| ^ I c( ^ 1 M < 1 the Bhdradwdjiyas improved them in this 

way: (Patanjali: 

The same Bhdradwdjiyas have criti¬ 
cised Pdnini also, independently of Kdtydyana, for Patanjali mentions at the Sutra 
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are his own additions to Katyayana’s Yarttikas, I need not 
speak, since they are an essential portion of his own Great 
Commentary.'*' 


VI. 4, 47: their Vdrttika: 

The mere comparison of their Vdrttikas and the passages 
quoted, will clearly show that these grammarians not only lived after Pdnini, but 
also after Kdtydyana; and that they were engaged on the same task which w^as 
the object of Kdtydyana, viz., that of criticising Pdnini. Dr. Boehtlingk, however, 
(vol. II, p. iv.)—^when speaking of the Vdrttikas of the Blidradwdjiyas and one 
Vdrttika of the Apisalas, which improves Pdnini’s Sdtra VII. 3, 95, 

in tins manner; (quoted by the Kdsikd, 

not by Patanjali),—draws from them the twofold conclusion, “ first, that the gram-r 
matical teraiinology of both predecessors of our grammarian (Pdnini) was the same, 
partly at least (dass die grammatische Terminologie hex den heiden Vorg'dngei'n 
unseres GrammatikerSj mm Theil wenigstens, dieselhe gewesen ist\ and then, that their 
original works, in time, received similar emendations and additions as the grammar 
of Pdnini.” I know not by what logical process either of these conclusions could be 
extracted from these Vdrttikas. The passages quoted are obvious criticisms on Pdnini 
and Kdtydyana,—and so are the other Vdrttikas of the Bhdradwajiyas named by Pataii- 
jali. There is not the slightest evidence afforded by these Vdrttikas that they are in 
any connection whatever with works of Bhdradwdja and Apisali, and any reasoning con¬ 
cerning the latter becomes therefore without foundation. Or do we find that in India 
all pupils and descendants are compelled to confine their writings or remarks to the 
wwks of their teachers and ancestors ? and will their criticisms on these latter works 
turn out, by some marvellous process, to fit exactly the productions of other authors also ? 

It will probably be thought desirable that an editor should at least understand the 
title-page of the work which he is committing to the press, even when editing is merely tan¬ 
tamount to reprinting the labours of others, faults and all; but I fear that this much can¬ 
not be said of Dr. Boehtlingk’s edition of Pdnini; for, in translating the title-page of the 
Calcutta edition, he renders “ kdrikd^^ and Justifies this version in the following note 
(vol. II. p. xxxvii): “ I take as a dwandwa, and as synonymous 

with kdrikd, because I should not like to miss these (the Kdrikds) on the title.’' Tlius, 
because the Calcutta Pandits, rightly or wrongly, did not say on the title-page of their 
edition that their compilation will comprise the Kdrikds^ but merely stated that it will 
give Vdrttikas, Ganas, Paribhdshds and Ishtis, Dr. Boehtlingk reasons^ that since he 
does not like the omission of the Kdrikds,” Ishti is the same as Kdrikd, There is, 
indeed, nothing strange in this reasoning of Dr. Boehtlingk; we have seen already 
some specimens of it, and if any one would take upon himself the ungrateful task of 
reviewing the second volume which he has annexed to his “ edition ” of Pdnini, he would 
have to add a good many more of the same quality. But if Dr. Boehtlingk had chosen to 
consult, by letter or otherwise, the editors of his edition of Pdnini, they would in all 
probability have told him that ishtj means a “ desideratum,” and that ishfAs, emphatically 
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Another category of literary compositions, which are either 
entirely or partly embodied in the Mahahhashya, are the 
KdriMs'^^ To assign these verses to one author, would be as 
eiToneous as to speak of one author of the Varttikas.'*® For, 
even the Calcutta edition of Panini enables us to see, at first 


SO called, and not qualified otherwise (as Ishtis of the Kds'ikd, etc.), designate the Vdrtti- 
kas of Patanjali, They might, too, have referred him to the PadachandriJidvritti, 
which in the introduction plainly says : N%ojibhatta, who 

w^hen referring to the word applied by Kaiyyata to the Fdrtiika (of Patanjali to 
I. 1, 1, omitted in the edition) comments: 

But, for aught 1 know, 

they might have simply requested him to read their ow’n edition, before sending it to the 
printer, since they have themselves >vrittcn the word , for instance, after a 

Vdrttika to I. I, 9, or after a Vdrttika to I. 1, 68; or the words 

after a Vdrttika to 11. 2, 28; and it is clear enough that in none of these instances can 
be synonymous with . 

It is almost superfluous to state that 1 merely speak of the Kdrikds which 
are recorded by Patanjali. Tliose belonging to Bhartrihari, who wrote a gloss on 
Patanjali (comp, e.g, Ganaratnamahodadhi : 1 M 

and my subsequent obscM’vatious on the Fdkyapadiya), as well us the Kdrikds 
met with exclusively in the Kdsikd or Siddhdnta-kaumudi, can have no bearing on the 
present investigation. 

These assertions have nevertheless been made by Dr Boelitlingk, vol. II. p. xiv., 
where he states that “ between Pdnini and Amara-Sinlia there are still four gram¬ 
marians : Kdtydyana, the author of the Paribhdshds, the author of the Kdrikds, and 
Patanjali f and p. xviii. xix., where he states that each couple of these gi’ammarians may 
be separated from one another by a space of fifty years, he repeats, “ as we have ob¬ 
served above (p. xiv), there are between Patanjali and Pdnini still three grammarians 
known to us, who made contributions to the grammar of Pdnini.” On page xlix, it is 
true, he says, “ no doubt the Kdrikds do not all belong to the same author, since the 
same subject is treated sometimes in two different Kdrikds in a perfectly different man¬ 
ner but as he observed before that the Kdnkds arc “ scattered in various grammars 
(sic), viz, in the Mahdbhdshya, the Kdsikd, the Padamanjari and the Kaumudi,'* and as two 
quotations which he adds in corroboration of his statement, viz. VI. 3, 109, and VII. 2, 10, 
have reference to the Kdsikd and Siddhdnta-kaumudi only, w'e should be in fairness 
bound to conclude that, in his opinion, it w as the literary period after Patanjali which 
produced this variety of authors of the Kdrikds. Yet when he presents us with a third 
quotation, viz. “ Calc. ed. p. 274,” which clearly points to the fact that there were 
different authors of Kdrikds at or before PatanjalVs time, it would be curious to learn 
how he reconciles this latter quotation with his previous statements at pages xiv and 
xix, according to which there is but one author of the Kdrikds between Pdnini and 
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sight^ in four instances, that they cannot be the work of the same 
author; and, besides these, two other instances of the same kind 
may be found in the “Great Commentary.”'®^ But, to define the 
relation of these verses to Katyayana, it will not be sufficient 
simply to state that some of them embody the rules of Katyayana, 
while others deviate from them, and others again enlarge and 
criticise the Yarttikas : it will be necessary to describe the 
characteristic features of these Karikas such as we find them in 
Patanjali’s work. 

An external, but very important mark, is afforded by the cir¬ 
cumstance that one portion of the Karikas is left by Patanjali 
entirely without comment, while he comments on another por¬ 
tion in the same manner as he does on the Yarttikas; and we 
may add, too, that there are a few Yarttikas which are not 
altogether without a gloss, but the gloss on which is so scanty 


Patanjali, and a personage, too, who lived 50 years after the author of the Parilihdshds 
and 50 years before Patanjali! Compare also the following note. 

The Kdrikds not met with in the Bhdshya are, usually, correctly marked in 
the Calcutta edition with the name of the work whence they have been taken ; those 
not marked, are therefore, nearly always, recognizable in this edition as belonging to the 
Mahdbhdshya. ITiat such Kdrikds of the latter kind, to the same Sutra of Pdnini, belong 
to different authors, is indicated in the Calc. ed. at 1.4, 51; III. 2,123 {p, 274) ; IV. 1, 44 
and 63. From the Bhdshya we learn it, at Jirst sight, besides, in the two instances, 
I. 2, 50,—where the words preceded by and VIII. 2,58, 

where the latter words precede the Kdrikd etc. Compare the notes 107,108, 111. 

105 striking instances of the latter kind are the Kdrikds to IV. 2, 60; VIII, 

1, 60; and III. 2, 118. The first occurs at the end of Patanjali’s commentary on the 
Vdrttikas of this Sutra, is without comment, and contains, for the greater part, new 
matter, which is given in the shape of Vdrttikas in the Siddhdiita-kaumudi. It is omitted 
in the Calc. ed. and runs thus : I '"Scfi»M 

The Kdrikd to VIII. 1, 60 embodies the Vdrttikas 1, 2, 3 
to the same Sutra and Vdrttika 2 to VIII. 1, 67, but in the latter Kdtydyana says 
^. and the Kdrikd enlarges this rule to (Nagojibhatf a: 

Tlie Kdrikd to III. 2, 118 is thus intro- 
duced by Patanjali: I ^ ^ (second Vdrttika) 

Wf^®®! and by Kaiyjata: 
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and so different from the kind of comment bestowed on the Varttikas, 
that they might seem to constitute a third category of Karikas.*®® 
If we first examine the Kdrikds without comment^ we meet 
twice with the remark of PatanjaH that another or “others,” 
have composed the Terse in question, when the Karika is con¬ 
trasted by him with the preceding Vdrttika ; and the same remark 
occurs four times, when the Karika thus introduced to our notice 
is contrasted with a preceding Kdrikd}'^ More definite statements, 
I believe, are not volunteered by PatanjaU; but Kaiyyata once 
tells us, that such an uncommented Karika was composed by the 
Shka-vdrttika-kdra, or the “author of the versified Yarttikas;” 
and though this information is not more distinct or more satisfac¬ 
tory than that of Patanjali, it has, at least, the merit of having 
on another occasion elicited the remark of Kagoji, that this author 
is not Katyayana.'"® 


Without any comment of Patanjali we find the Karikas to I. 1, 0.14.20.38. 70; 

2, 64; 4, 51 (Kar. 5-7).—II. I, 10. 60; 4, 36. 85.—III. 1, 7 ( = V. 2, 94. Kar. I). 
22. 27. 79. 122. 127 ; 2, 3. 123 (Kar. 1, 2. 4. 5. 6) ; 3, 1. (Kar. 3.) 156 (= VII. 4, 41); 
4, 79.—IV. I, 44. 63. 161; 2, 9. 60. (comp, the preceding note); 4, 9.—V. 1, 115; 2, 
48; 3, 55.—VI. 1, 1.77 (Kdr. 2). 87; 2, 199; 4, 114.—VII. 1, 18. 73 (Kfir.2); 4, 
46 (Kfir. 2). 92.—VIII. 1, 70; 2. 58. (Kdr. 3). 59. 62. 80.108 ; 3, 43.—There are Kfiri- 
kas commented upon by Patanjali, in his usual manner, to 1. 1, 19. 57; 2, 9. 17. 18. 
50. 51; 4, 21 ( = III. 3, 161). 51 (Kdr. 1. 2. 1-4).—III. 1, 112; 2, 57. 109. 115. 139; 

3. 1 (Kar. 1. 2).—IV. 1, 3. 10. 18. 32. 54. 78. 92. 93. 120. 165 ; 2, 8. 45 ; 3, 60. 84. 
134.—V. 1, 19 ; 2, 39. 45. 94 (Kdr. 2); 3, 83.—VI. 1, 77 (Kfir. 1) 103. 158 ; 2, 1; 3, 
46; 4, 3. 12. 22. 46. 62. 74. 128.—VII. 1, 9. 21. 40. 73 (Kar. 1). 96; 2, 102. 107 ; 3, 
3. 86; 4, 46 (Kar. 1).—VIII. 1,69 (comp, the preceding note); 2, 25. 55. 58 (Kdr. 1.2); 
3, 88 ; 4, 68.—To the third category belong the Kfirikfis to I. 1, 38 (om. Calc. ed.).— 
III. 1, 123; 2, 118. 123 (Kdr. 3).—IV. 2, 13.—VI. 4, 120. 149.-VIII. 3, 45.—Other 
Karikas quoted in the Calcutta edition do not occur in the Bhashya. 

Patanjali to III. 1, 27: I (contrasted with the preceding 

Vfirttika); III. 2, 123, K4r. 1: | ICfH I 

I .(contrasted with the preceding 

Varttika), etc.; but the last Karika, which is introduced by the words I 

I i Wfu i 

is contrasted with the preceding Kdrikas; at IV. 1. 44, after he says, 
Wf I etc.; at IV. 1, 63, after he adds, { 

; at VIII. 2, 58, after his words are, ■?pn( I etc., 

Patanjili on IV. 4, 9: ^ fsR I I 
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Being here merely concerned with, the question of the relation 
of these Karikas to Katyayana, we should not feel under the 
necessity of examining the contents of the six verses just men¬ 
tioned, even if they differed in character from the rest—which 
is not the case,—^for the statements alleged enable us, as it is, to 
conclude that they are later than his Yarttikas. Still, as the 
remaining portion of these uncommented Karikas does not ad¬ 
mit of a similar inference without an inquiry into the evidence 
which they yield, it will be necessary to observe that they fall into 
two distinct divisions. 

One class of them merely records the substance of the prece¬ 
ding Yarttikas. These, for the most part, stand at the end of 
Patanjali’s commentary on the Sutra to which they belong; but 
some of them are also met with in the midst of the discussion of 
the Bhashya, but only when they comprise the contents of a por¬ 
tion, not of the Avhole, of the Yarttikas to the Sutra of Panini.'** 


etc.—Kaij-yata: 

—Kaiyyata on the Karikas to VI. 4, 22: TTP^TT* 

^ ^<*<1 IM: .—Nagojibhatta: | 

See also page 99. 


Such uncommented Karikas standing at the end of the commentary occur at tlie 
Sutras II. 1. 10 ; 4. 85 (Kar. 2. 3).—Ilf. 1, 79 ; 2, 3.—V. 2, 48.; 3, 55 (Kar. 3-5).— 
VI. 1, 77 (Kdr. 2). 87.—VII. 1, 73 (Kir. 2)VIII. 2, 62. 108 ; 3, 43.— the middle 
of the discussion they occur at the Suti’as II. 1, 60, before the fourth Varttika, and 
summing up the Varttikas 1, 2, 3; II. 4, 85 (Kar. I, being a summary of the Varttikas 
preceding the third Vdrttika in the Calc. ed.).—The summary character of these 
Karikds is sometimes expressly adverted to by the commentators. Thus at II. 1. 60, 
Kaiyyata observes: ^ ; II. 4, 

85 (Kdr. I), TTTf (of what precedes) ; II. 4, 85 (Kar. 2. 3), 

; m. 2 , 3 , 1 wnTJT- 

firlTi; V. 2 , 48, I, etc. etc. I may here observe 

that the word which is usually added by authors after quotations they make from 
other authors, is scarcely ever met with after the last word of these or any other Kari- 
kds. There is the follo^^ing instance which cleai-ly proves that no inference can be 
drawn from the presence or absence of this word after the Karikas ; viz. the Karik^i 
to III. 1, 7 is identical with the first Kdrika to V. 2, 94; occurs after the former, 
not after the latter. Only one of the Karikhs introduced by —a clear 
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The second class has not the character of summaries of the Vartti- 
kas. It is an essential part of the discussion of the Bhdshya itself 
now introducing the point at issue with some general remark, then 
connecting or strengthening the link s of the debate by an impor¬ 
tant definition or a new argument, then again summing up the 
substance of the discussion itself, and throwing, as it were, some 
additional light on it.'^® 


instance of a quotation—is followed by this word, viz.: III. 2, 123 (Kdr. 1); none of the un¬ 
commented Kdrikds except the one mentioned (IIT. 1,7) has this word after it; and among* 
the Kdrikds with comment, it occurs only at ITT. 2, 139. It is not necessary, on the 
present occasion, to make any further statement concerning* the use of 15 ^ in Patan- 
jali’s commentary ; but compare also note 130.—The Calcutta editors, who, unfortunately, 
hare considered themselves justified in g’iviug us ‘‘Extracts” from the Vdrttikas of 
Kdtydyana, do not enable their readers fully to j’ecognize the summary character of 
these Kdrikds ; and, in placing the Kdrikds either at the end or at the beginning, they 
have, in this class of the Kdrikds, and still more so in the following* classes, entirely 
destroyed all possibility of perceiving how these I^^drikds are sometimes summaries 
of a portion only of Vdrttikas, sometimes the summary of Patanjali’s discussion, and 
sometimes an essential portion of his arguments. When, in the MSS. of the Bhdshya, 
to judge from the one at my command, a Kdrikd, which occurs in the middle of the 
discussion, is sometimes—not always ,—repeated at the end, such a device on the part of 
Patanjali, or, as it seems more probable, on tlie part of the copyists, is intelligible, and 
deserves approval, as it is calculated to draw our attention to the occurrence, in the 
middle of the discussion, of such a verse, which usually contains important information. 
But when such a verse is always taken from its original and proper place, and always 
put either at the beginning or at the end, for no other reason than that it is a verse, 
such a method, in a book, moreover, of that equivocal class which gives dribbled extracts 
of an important literature, makes the same impression, on my mind at all events, as if 
ail editor of a garbled Shakspeare were to present us first with all the prosaic and then 
with all the poetical parts of the play, or vice versa. 


Uncommented verses of this kind are met with in the Bhdshya at or near the 
beginning of the discussion on IV. 1 , 44 I I 

I etc., when he contrasts the following Kdrikd— Wf I 

—with the preceding words); IV. 1 , 63 (WF^T^^® 1 ^ I 

'411^fd41^1!!®® 1 which words are contrasted with the Kdrikd of “another:” 

Wf I ; IV. 1, 161 I etc.); V. 1, 115(^ 

^ ’TUTI I 

^ mwisr: i j vi, 2,199 

I I 5 VII. 4 ,46, K&r. 2, (ft I 


13 
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A comparison of these two classes of uncommented Karikas 
shows, therefore, that while the former might have heen omitted 
iii the Great Commentary, without any detriment to the contents 
of this work, the latter was indispensable to it. We may look 
upon the summary Karikas as memorial verses, adapted for forming 
a separate collection for the convenience of teachers and pupils j but 
the independent existence of the commentatorial Karikas is quite 
imintelligible, and would be altogether purposeless. In short, though 
there might be a doubt whether Patanjali, or some other gram¬ 
marian, poetically inclined, had versified the Varttikas, it seems im¬ 
possible to assume that the second class of those Karikas was com¬ 
posed by any one but Patanjali. It is veiy probable, however, 
that the author of the Mahabhashya was not the author of the 
summary or memorial Karikas. For since there was an 
“author of versified Karikas,” as we learn from Kaiyyata 
and Kagojibhatta, and as we shall see that a eonsiderable number 
of the commented Karikas do not belong to his authorship, the 
literary aetivity of this personage would become restrieted to. 


etc.).—The foregoing quotations, which begin with the Sutra itself, 
will show the introductory character of these Karikas. —In the middle of the discus^ 
slon of the Bhdshya we find such Kdrikds at 1. 1, 0 (ed. Ballantyne, p. 201, 202, to¬ 
wards the end of the Introduction); I. 1, 20 (preceding the fourth Vdrttika of the Calc, 
ed.); I. 1, 38 (the first Kdrikd of the Calc. ed.; it stands after the Vdrttikas of this 
ed., and is followed by a Kdrikd of the third category—see note lOo,—which is omitted i:i 
the Calc, ed.) ; I. 2, 64 (preceding the eighteenth Vdrttika of the ed.); III. 1, 22 (after 
the Vdrttika of the ed., but before other Vdrttikas omitted there) ; V. 3, 55 (Kdr. 1. 2; 
preceding the ninth Vdrttika of the Calc. ed. ; Patanjali speaks in the first person) ; VI. 
4, 114 (before the third Vdrttika of the ed.); VIII. 2, 80 (before the second Vdrttika of 
the ed.)—Uncommented Kdrikds occur at the end of the discussion of the Bhdshya at 1. 
1 , 14, 38 (the last Kdrikd of the ed,; the Calc, editors add that this Kdrikd is originally 
a Vaidik passage referring to Kaiyyata and Ndgojibhatta have no remark to 

this effect; but even if the editors be right, they ought to have proved first that the 
‘‘Vaidik” passage in question—a very vague definition—is older than Patanjali’s 
Bhashya, and not taken from it); on 1. 1, 70; 4, 51 (Kar. 5—7); II. 4, 36; III. 1, 7 
(which occurs once more in the middle of the discussion on V. 2, 94 as Kar. 1); III. 1, 
122. 127 ; 3, 1. Kar. 3 (see note 113). 156 (= VII. 4, 41); 4, 79; IV. 2, 9, 60 (omitted 
in the Calc. ed. ; see note 105, ; V. 3, 55 (Kar. 3—5); VI. 1, 1 ; VII. 1, 18 ; 

4, 92 (where Patanjali speaks in the first person); VIII. 1, 70 ; 2, 59. 
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and his fame would have been founded on, loss than half-a-dozen 
lines, if we did not ascribe to him more Karikas than those 
expressly attributed to him by these commentators, or if we 
fathered these summary Karikas on Patanjali. Whether the 
“ other^^ mentioned in the first six instances be the same, or not, 
as the “ author of the versified Karikas,” I have no means of 
deciding; but, at all events, it becomes certain, after this brief 
explanation, that all the uncommented Karikas are later than the 
Vdrttikas of Kdtydyana. 

The Karikas commented upon by Patanjali ai’e in one respect 
similar to the foregoing class, but in another wholly different 
from it. As regards an external mark, we again meet here with 
“ another,” who has twice composed a Karika which is contrasted 
by Patanjali with a preceding Varttika, and twice a Karika which 
he contrasts with a preceding Karika, the authorship of which 
is left without a remark.”^ Another such Karika, too, is distinctly 
ascribed by Kaiyyata to the “ author of the versified Karikas.” 
And when we examine the contents of this second class of Karikas, 
we again find many which form an essential part of the arguments 
in the discussion of Patanjali."* Here, hoAvever, the analogy 
stops; for the remainder have in no way the nature of summaries; 
they are to all intents and purposes identical in character with 
the Varttikas of Katyayana; and even Patanjali’s commentary 


III. I, 112, Patanjali says, I etc., when he contrasts the 

KdrikA with the preceding Vdrttika; III. 2,109, -qlni, wil^ I Id, contrasted 

with preceding Vdrttikas omitted in the Calc. ed.; I. 2, 50 (Kar. 2), 1 

etc. contrasted with the preceding Kdrikd; I. 4,51, wimI. I 
etc. (commented on up to contrasted with the preceding Kdrikd. 

VI. 4. 22. Compare note 108. 

Such Kdrikds are met with at or near the beginning of the Bhashya on I. 4, 51 
(the two first Kar. of the Calc, cd.); III. 3.1. (Kar. 1.2.; the last Karika is left without 
comment); IV. 1,3. 54. 78. (the first four Karikas stand at the beginning, before the first 
Vdrttika; the following nine after the second Vdrttika of the Calcutta edition, which, in 
the Bhashya, however, is the fourth); 92. 165; V. 2, 45 ; VI. 1, 103. In the middle of 
the discussion on I. 1, 57; IV. 1, 93; V. 1, 19; 2, 94, Kdr. 2 (before the seventh 
Vdrttika of the Calc, ed.) j VII. 4, 46 (Kdr. I). 
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on them follows the same method that he ohsei’ves in his comment 
on the Yarttikas.”^ 

This method is analogous to that which has become fanoiliar 
through the classical commentaries of Sankara on the Upanishads, of 
Medhatithi and Kulluka on Manu, of Sayana on the Yedas, of 
Yijnaneswara on Yajnavalkya, and so on. Its chai’acter chiefly con¬ 
sists in establishing, usually by repetition, the correct reading of the 
text, in explaining every important or doubtful word, in showing 
the connection of the principal parts of the sentence, and in adding 
such observations as may be required for a better undei'standing of 
the author. Patanjali even excels, in the latter respect, the com¬ 
mentaries instanced, for he frequently attaches his own critical 
remarks to the emendations of Katyayana, often in STipport of the 
views of the latter, but not seldom, too, in order to refute his criti¬ 
cisms and to defend Panini; while, again, at other times, he com¬ 
pletes the statement of one of them by his own additional rules. 

Now this method Patanjali strictly follows in his comment 
on the Karikas I am alluding to. As they nearly always con¬ 
stitute a whole verse, and as such a verse is generally too com¬ 
plicated an assemblage of words to be thoroughly intelligible 
without being interrupted by some explanatory remark, it seldom 
happens that the comment of Patanjali does not begin till he has 
given the whole verse in its uninteiTupted order. Nor is it often 
that so many words of the Karika as constitute half a verse remain 
together in the Bhashya, though it is obvious that half a verse is 


Kdrikds of this description occur in the Bhdshya at or near the beginning of the 
commentary on 1,1, 19; 2, 9. 17. 18. 50 (Kar. 1); III. 2, 115; IV. 1,10 (the Varttika of 
the Calc. ed. on this Sutra is no Varttika but Bhashya); 3,60, 81. 134; V. 3. 83; VI. 1,77 
(Kar. 1 a. b.). 158 ; 2, 1; 3,46 ; 4, 3. 46. 128 ; VII. 1, 21.40. 73 (Kar. 1). 96; 2,107; 3,3 
(Kar. 1). 86; VIII. 1, 69 (?); 2, 25. 55. 58 (Kar. 1. 2); 3, 88; 4, 68.—/« the middle, at 
I. 2, 51; 4, 21 ( = III. 3, 161); III. 2, 57. 139 ; IV. 1, 18. 32 (the second Varttika of 
the Calc. ed. is no Vdrttika but Bhashya ou the last part of the Karika); 2, 8 (the second 
Vdrttika of the Calc. ed. is miscdited; it runs thus: Ys wit wiigfefftr 

45 ; V. 2, 39; VI. 4, 12. 62. 74; VII. 1, 9; 2, 102; 3, 3 (Kdr. 2 and 3).— 
Towards the endy at IV. 1, 120.—In several of these instances there are no other 
Varttikas to the Sutra besides the Karika, which is then the subject of the whole com¬ 
mentary, c.g. at IV. 3, 60. 81; VI. 4, 46, 128 ; VII. 1, 21; 3, 86. 
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more likely to atford undivided matter for eomment than a whole 
one. The rule, therefore, is, that small portions of the Xarika, for 
the most part of the extent of an ordinary Varttika, are, like so 
many Varttikas, separately commented upon by Patanjali, and that 
in all sueh instanees we have to gather the scattered parts of the 
Karika from amongst the commentatorial interruptions of Patanjali, 
in order to see that, put together, they form a verse,—a Sloka, an 
Indravajra, a Dodhaka, an Arya, or the like."® This trouble we 
are frequently saved, either by the author of the Great Com¬ 
mentary himself, or by the attentive copyists of his work, as he 
or they usually repeat, at the end of the gloss on the Varttikas, 


The text of the whole verse of Karikhs of this class is given before the comment 
of Patanjali, at I. 2, 51; V. 2, 94. K4r. 2; VI. 4, 46; Vlll. 4, 68. There occur half 
verses of the Kdrikds, without commentatorial interruptions, e.g. at 1. 4, 21 ( = 111. 3, 
161). 51; III. 2, 57. 115 ; IV. 1,3. 10. 32. 93. 165 ; 2, 8.45 ; V. 2,39; VI. 4, 3. 12. 62. 
128 ; VII. 1, 9. 96 ; 2, 102. 107 ; 3, 3. 86.—Both modes are combined at VIII. 3, 45 (a 
Kar. of the third category) where Patanjali first comments on the text of the first Kdrikd, 
which is given without any interruption ; then on the first half of the second Kdrikd ; then 
on the second half of the second and the first half of the third Kdrikd, both given together; 
then on the second half of the third; and lastly, on the first half of the fourth Kdrikd. 
The comment on the second half of the fourth Kdrikd follows first after the words ^ 
% wr%. and then after the words —The manner in which 

the great majority of these Kdrikds is interrupted in the Mahdbhdshya may be guessed 
from a very few instances which have escaped the garbling process of the Calcutta 
editors ; from IV. 1, 120, where the four Vdrttikas are the literal text of the Kdrikd ; 
and from V. 3, 83, where the first five Vdrttikas constitute the Kdrikd. The inju¬ 
diciousness of giving these Kdrikds on all other occasions, without indicating the 
manner in which they have arisen from a number of short Vdrttikas, requires no 
remark after the foregoing explanation ; but this proceeding becomes still more subject 
to censure, when some portions of the Kdrikd are given as Vdrttikas and others are 
omitted, or ascribed to other works than the Bhdshya, while the Kdrikd, nevertheless, 
is printed as belonging to the latter work. For it becomes evident that, in all such 
cases, there was not even a principle which guided the so-called selection or quotation 
of the works whence the Vdrttikas are taken. Tlius at IV. 1, 32 the Calcutta edition 
gives the Kdrikd, but only the last portion of it as Vdrttika—mistaking, moreover, the 
words of the commentary ^ for the Kdrikd-Vdrttika, which runs 

thus: ^ • A similar mis-edition of the second Varttika to IV. 2, 8, 

and the attributing to the Kdsikd of the fifth Varttika, make it impossible to see that 
the Varttikias 2—5 form, in the Mahdbhdshya, the text of the printed Kdrikd.—In 
ascribing the third and the fifth Vdrttika of V. 3, 83 to the Siddhanta-kaumudi, the 
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the whole Karika in its metrical integrity. Sometimes, however, 
they omitted to do this; and if I may judge fi’om the eopy of 
the Mahabhashya in the possession of the Library of the Home 
Government for India, the Calcutta Pandits, who published an 
edition of Panini, have, in some instances, supplied the apparent 
defect of this manuscript.”® 

The foregoing remarks siifiiciently express my views on these 
cominented Karikds. Where the authorship of “ another,” or 
of the Sloka-vdrttika-lcdra, is distinctly mentioned by Patanjali 
or Kaiyyata, I see no reason to doubt that the Karikas to which 
this remark applies are neither Patanjali’s nor Katyayana’s. When 
the Karikas are part of the arguments of the Bhashya itself, it 
seems certam, as in the ease of the analogous Kaiikas -without oom- 
ment, that their author is Patanjali; but when they have entirely 


editors obscure the origin of the Kirikd to this Sutra, Mhich repeats the text of the 
first five Vdrttikas, such as they occur in the Blidshya.—At VUI. 2, 25 the same edition 
does not allow us to perceive more than the first stop of the first Karika, while it gives 
the three Kdrikds in full.-—I may mention, too, that there is no such Karika in the 
Bhashya as that ])rinted at VI. 4, 19. It certainly was very tempting to roll up into 
a Sloka the words of Patanjali, which explain the second Varttika 

together with the three oth^r Varttikas which belong to Katyayana; hut 
there is no evidence to show that Patanjali made this verse; nor does it occur in the 
Kasika or the Siddhanta-kaumudi. —For one Karika Patanjali seems, indeed, to he 
himself ariswerahle, for the Varttikas to VIII. 1, 69 merely coutsiin the material for 
the first fourth and the second half of the Karika, which occurs at the end of his 
Bhashya on this Sutra. It is possible, however, under the circumstances, that this 
Karika may he one of the summary class. See note 105. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s edition of the first Pada of the first Adhyaya of the Maha- 
bhashya, and the MS. of the E. I. H., mIucIi have the four Varttikas to I. 1, 57, 

(ms. i comm.i i 

comm. I I comm.| WflTf’T I comm. |, do 

not repeat these words without interruptions in order to show their Karika nature; and 
the same remark applies to the MS. with regard to the commented Karikas I. 2, 51; 
4, 21. 51 1 IV. I, 3. 32. 78. 92. 93. 120. 165; 2, 45; 3, 60. 134; V. 1, 19; 2, 39. 45. 94 
(Kar. 2); 3, 83; VI. 1,158; 4, 46, 62. 74.128; VII. 1, 96; 4,46 (Kar. 1); Vlll. 2,25. 55. 
58 (Kar. 1,2); 3, 45; 4, 68. The repetition of some of these Karika-Varttikas has no 
doubt been omitted, because the commentary of Patanjali allowed the whole verse or 
Iialf a verse of this text to remain uiiinten’upted (see note 115). In the Calcutta edition 
all these Karikas arc given in their metrical integrity. 
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the character of Varttikas—which will later be defined—they are 
undoubtedly the composition of Katyayana; and such, I hold, is 
the view of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatte, also. For though it is no 
pai-t of their task to specify the authorship of the Karikas, except 
Avhen such a remark is essential to their gloss, they, nevertheless, 
have done so occasionally; and when thus we find that they plainly 
ascribe some of these commented Karikas either to the author of the 
Varttikas or the author of the Great Commentary, as the case may be, 
we must be allowed to infer that they entertained a similar opinion 
on other Karikas which would Ml imder either of the heads I 
have mentioned above.”' Nor need we hesitate at the idea of a 
poetical author of Varttikas. Not only were Avhole grammatical 
works, ancient and modem, written in verse,”® but it is a 
common occurrence with scientific commentators in India, that 
they cannot resist the temptation of running into verse, even 
at the risk of endangering their prosaic task. We need only 
remember another celebiTited author of Varttikas, Kumarila, 
who writes alternately in Sloka and prose. It might seem more 
remarkable that Patanjali should write in verse and comment 
upon this himself; but Mddhava affords an analogous instance 
in his Jaiminiya-nyaya-mala-vistara; Viswandtha-Panchdnana 


Thus, on the first four K&rikds to IV. 1, 78, Ndgojibhatta observes: 
irnsrsnT ^ •—which words, moreover, plainly intimate that there 

exist Karikas composed by Katyayana 5 or in the latter part of Kaiyyata’s comment on 

the Karika to VL 1,103 we read :.^TT^^RTT- 

comment on the Karika to IV. 3, 60, N%ojibliatta, in referrinjr 
to the remark of Patanjali, (which 

words explain the beginning of the second Karika) observes: 

; awd on a further remark of Kaiyyata: 

On the affix in the second Karika to VI. 1,158, Nagojibhatta remarks : 
; on the first Karika to VI. 2, 1: . ... 

itlrW ; on Kaiyyata to the first Karika to VI. 3, 46: -^ixtvigirdrvrd 

on Kaiyyata to the second fourth of Karika 1. to VI..4,12 : 
etc.; on a various reading in the second Karika to VII. 3, 86 : 

etc-—1“ his gicss on the Karika to VIII. 4, 68 , Kaiyyata 
says : rf^ ^if^^raicIT 

For instance, the Paniniya-JSiksha and the Rik-Pratisakhya. 
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wrote a commentary in prose, the Siddhantamuktavalf, on his 
metrical exposition of the Yaiseshika Philosophy, the Bhasha- 
parichchheda; Daivajnardma explained in prose his versified 
Muhurtachintamani; VardJiamdna did the same with his Gana- 
ratnamahodadhi; and many more instances could be adduced to 
show that there is nothing striking, or even remarkable, in the 
assumption that Patanjali composed grammatical verses and com¬ 
mented on them in prose."® 

After the foregoing observations, the authorship of those 
Karikas, which, apparently, form a third category, can create 
no difficulty so far as Katyayana is concerned. They were neither 
written by him, nor before his tinje. The manner in which 
Patanjali comments on them, and their very contents, show that 
they cannot be assimilated to Katyayana’s Karikas, which, as I 
mentioned before, are dealt with by him in the same manner as 
the Vai'ttikas in prose. There is either scarcely any comment on 


**’ I owe to the kindness of Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall an extract from his “ Contribu- 
tion towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems,^’ 
which mentions besides Viswanatha-Panchanana, eleven authors who wrote twelve works 
in verse and commented on them in prose. As this extract is, on other grounds, of con¬ 
siderable interest, I will, with Dr. Hall’s permission, forestall the arrival in Europe of 
his important work, and here subjoin the substance of his communication. He names 
in it, besides the author of the Bhasha-parichchheda—1. Jlvardja-Bikshitay who 
wrote the Tarka-kasika (on the Vaiseshika) in verse, and a commentary on it in prose, 
the Tarka-manjari; 2. Vidydranydchdrya, the author of the Vedantadhikarana-mala 
(in verse) and a prose exposition interspersed; 3. Prakdsdnanda or Anantdnanda- 
krishna (?), the author of the Siddhantamuktavali; 4. Vasudeva-Brahma-Prasdday 
the author of the Sachchidanandanubhavapradipika; 5. Lakshmadhara-Kaviy who 
wrote the Adwaita-makaranda; 6. ^ankardchdryoy to whom the Xtmabodha is 
ascribed, and likewise a comment on it, entitled Ajnanabodhini; 7. Sankardnanday 
the author of the Atmapurana and a comment on it, the Atmapurana-dlpika; 8. 
Appayya-Blkshitay the author of the Brahmatarkastava and the Brahmatarkastava- 
vivarana; 9. 10. Vallahhdchdryay the author of the Pushtipravahamaryadablieda and 
a Vivarana on it, and likewise of the Antahkaranaprabodha and a Vivriti on it; 11. 
Gangddharasaraswatly the author of the Siddhantasuktimanjarf (an abridgement of the 
Siddhantalesa) and a Prakasa of it; and 12. Govindasdstrlny who wrote the Atharvana- 
rahasya and a commentary on it.—^All these works (except the first) treat on the 
Vedanta; their text is in verse and their commentary in prose. 
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the Karikas of this class, or his comment assumes more the nature 
of a general exposition, which is intended to work out the sense of 
the Karika, but not to give, at the same time, a gloss, in the 
usual sense of this word.*^® In short, a comparison of these 
Karikas with those of the two other classes, must lead to the con¬ 
clusion that, in reality, they are no separate class, but belong either 
to one or the other. They are partly Patanjall’s own arguments ex¬ 
pressed in verse and amplided in prose, or the composition of that 
“other” grammarian whom we have encountered before. There 
are, indeed, two of these Karikas which are distinctly ascribed by 


ijo ipjjug jjjg jjgjy ygpggg gf j, K&rika to 1.1,38 (omitted in the Calc, ed.), are inter- 
rupted and accompanied by a brief remark, as will appear from the following quotation 
(ed. Ballantyne, p. 492): IfTTf^rlRt ^ ^(first 

half verse) || ^ I TfT ^ ^ I II 

(second half verse) n ^- 
^ TTTRtffr I —TheBh^hya 


on the first two half verses of the Karika to III. 1, 123 (which are left uninterrupted), 
merely consists of the words: ; on the following portion, 

Wt., of the instances: | I I I ; 

on fWfVo of the instances | I the 

like on the last half verse.—The comment on the Karika to IV. 2, 13 runs thus : 

.—The whole Bhashya on the 
Karikas to VI. 4, 120, is the following ; on the first half verse: 

I I and on the rest, which is given without any 

interruption: ^ The Kdrikd to VI. 4, 149, which also 

is given entire—up to ri^ l > which is preceded only by the word — 

is followed by these words: ^ Bhashya on 

the whole continuous first Karika to VIII. 3, 45, consists of these words: 

; on the first half of the second, 

the Bhashya runs: 

on the uninterrupted second half and first half of the third Karika; 

a<nl*idT( < iY W ^ MlUlfd I I 

; on the second 

half of the third Karika : ^^^tK < m^T f( fltel^ I 

fourth Karika, etc. 


14 
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Patanjali to tliis grammarian, and a third which quotes Ivatyayana, 
and cannot therefore belong to this author of the Vdrttikasd^* 

Another and very important class of grammatical writings 
frequently adverted to in the Mahahhashya is familiar to Hindu 
grammarians under the name of Paribhdshds, They do not amend 
and criticize, but teach the proper application of, the rules of Panini, 
While the Sanjnd-rules explain the technical terms of his work, 
the ParihhdsMs explain the general principles, according to which 
the Sutras arc to be applied. Thus, when Panini or other gram¬ 
marians teach the meaning of the terms Guna^ Vriddhi^ TJpamrga^ 
Gati, Dwandwa, etc., the rules devoted to this purpose are Sanjnd- 
rules; but when Panini says, “If a grammatical element in the 
Sutras has the mute letter m, this anubandha indicates that such 
an element has to be added after the last vowel of the radical or 
base with Avhich it is to be joined or if he states, “ The sixth 
case in a Sutra means that, instead of that which is expressed by 
this case, something else, enjoined by the Shtra, is to be sub¬ 
stituted,”—such rules are Paribhdshd-rulesP'^ 


The K£rik4s to 1.1,38; VI. 4,149; and VIII. 3, 45, belong, in all probability, to 
Patanjali, and those to III. 1,123; 2, 118.123 (Kar. 3); IV. 2, 13; and VI. 4,120, to the 
“other’’ grammarians. Tlie Karika to Ill. I, 123, is distinctly introduced by Patanjali 
>rith the words —The third Karika to III. 2,123, which has no other comment 

than the words > is thus introduced by him, together with the two 

preceding and the two following verses : 'WW* I T!^ I 

^ I ^ etc. Compare note 107.—The first Karika 

to III. 2, 118, explicitly refers to Katyayana, in quoting his second Varttika to this 
S6tra. 

Compare I. 1, 1. 2, etc., and other Sfitras marked in the edition ; 

and I. 1, 47. 49. and other Stitras marked there But the Calcutta 

editors have failed in accuracy, also, in this respect. Thus the rule I. 1, 21, 
is marked by them as an , but Patanjali calls it distinctly 

or I. 1, 69, > has their mark > but is called by 

Katyayana himself a Paribhasha (ed. Ballantyne,. p. 763); or I. 1. 72, 

’^•d^ is marked by them > but Patanjali likewise calls it a Paribhasha (ed. 

Ballantyne, p. 372): Xlfcinwr: VT^TS^fT: 

^ n etc. 
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A Parihhdshd contains either a special mark, which enables 
the reader to recognise at once the Sutra to which it refers, or it 
is delivered without such a criterion. In the latter case, it is 
matter of discrimination to see whether it applies unconditionally 
or conditionally to a given Sutra. In explaining, for instance 
(I. 1, 3), that “whenever Guna or Vriddhi is the subject of a 
rule, these terms are used in reference to the vowels i, i, u, u, rt, 
ri, and Iri only,” Panini, by these technical terms, gives us the 
power of distinguishing at first sight, as it were, the Sutras affected 
by this Paribhdshd. But when he says (I. 1, 54), “ If a rule is 
given in reference to something which follows, it concerns merely 
the beginning of such a following element,’’ it is for the reader 
to judge whether this Paribhdshd prevails unconditionally at, and 
is an essential part of, for instance, rule VII. 2, 83, or not. Again, 
when a Paribhdshd (I. 4, 2) teaches that “ If two rules connected 
with one another, but of a different purport, apparently apply to 
the same case, the later rule only is valid,” it is left to his judg¬ 
ment to decide whether it may be applicable or not to rule VIL 
3, 103, for instance.'^ 

The Paribhashas, however, which are to be the subject of the 
following remarks, are not those given by P4nini himself: they 
are the Paribhashas met with in the Great Commentary of 
Patanjali, and have been defined by Vaidi/andtha, sumamed 
Pdyagunda, in his gloss on the Paribhdshendusekhara of Ndgo- 


Purushottama~vritti~tJM on Panini, I. 1, 3: 

anwr vr vr ^ ^ i ^ f^rp[TTPTt% (ms. 

E.I.H. No. 224,I ^ 


TTI ^rrftr ^ i ^rm i 

f71 (I. 1, 54) I -if (MS. TO tf rI^[5rT ^ (VII. 2, 83) I t%- 

I ( 1 .4,2) 

(comp. VII. 3, 103) I g livKlHlX (MS. Uj«?<m<) The 


explanation of the Kasika—which in general is much more lucid, and on the whole not 
more extensive than the compiled gloss of the Calcutta edition—runs thus on the word 


(I. 4, 2): firdvt I ^ 
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jihhatta^ sumamed the Upddhydya, as “ axioms (the existence 
and authority of) which are established by certain Sutras of 
Pa:^i, and axioms (the existence and authority of) which are 
established by the method that governs other works, hut is applic¬ 
able to Panini also.” Each of these categories has been taught, 
as they state, by ‘‘ older grammai’ians, in the shape of Sutras 
the former however, Vaidyanatha observes, prevail in number and 
authority over the latter. In other words, these Paribhashas are, 
according to the grammarians quoted, special axioms referring to 
Panini exclusively, and general axioms which avail for his Gram¬ 
mar as Avell as for other Avorks. The “ certain” Sutras of Panini 
Avhich indicate that such Paribhashas are in existence and are 
requh’ed for a proper application of the rules, are called Jndpaka, 
and the method of other authors which indicates that those Pari¬ 
bhashas are applicable as well to them as to Panini, bear the name 
of Nydya}^ We shall see, however, that this definition, to be 
correct, will have to be modified; and I may mention, besides, that 
older commentators, Kaiyyata, for instance, merely speak of Pari¬ 
bhashas and Hyayas, not of Paribhashas founded on Hyayasj while 
the author of the Paribhashendusekhara himself frequently gives 
the name of Nyaya to those Paiibhashas which, according to his 
introductoiy words, are such as are founded on lTyaya.'“ 


Paribhdshendusekhara, in the Introduction: qinfsf- 

dll^ Pariblidskendmekhara^KaSikd of Vaidyanatha 

on these words: I I ■4(Nr«m»iR i 

cttR I i I I wm ^ 

fwwrafq i (ms. e.i.h. no. 

490: (comp.II. 

2, 34, V. 3) I I 

I <4^MR^Twri!!nr^T^Ti?n5n^ 

^ etc. 


The Laghuparibhdshdvrittl is therefore divided into a gloss on what 
we may call the Paribhashas proper and a gloss on the 

which comprise twenty-eight axioms. This distinction is somewhat obscured in the 
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In noAV adverting to the chronological relation in -which these 
axioms stand to Panini and Katyayana, we are, in the first place, 
enabled to decide that Paribhashas of this kind must have 
existed before the Varttikas of Katyayana, for the latter quotes 
such Paribhashas in his Varttikas.'^® Another question, how- 


ParihJidshendusekhara, where both categories are mentioned in the introduction (comp, 
the preceding note), but afterwards treated promiscuously. The Calcutta edition has, 
in most instances, correctly appended the Paribhasha to the Sdtra which is its 
Jndpaka : thus the P. which is required for the proper 

application of, e.g, the Sutra VI. 4, 130; VII. 2, 101, etc., is correctly appended in this 
edition to the Jndpaka-S&tra 1.1, 49; the P. which applies e.g, 

to VI. 4,127, to the Jndpaka I. 1,55 ; theP. 

which applies e.g. to VI. 4, 105 combined with VII. 1, 35, to the Jndpaka I. 4, 2, and 
so on. Sometimes, however, the editors have appended the Paribasha to the Siitra for 
the interpretation of which it is required, but not to the Jndpaka rule where it ought to 
have been placed ; e.g. the P. applies to I. 3, 12, but 

its Jndpaka is I. 3, 43 ; or the P. 5s required for the proper 

interpretation of I. 1, 20; VI. 1, 45, etc., but its Jndpaka is III. 4, 19, etc. In some 
instances the authorities named differ as to the Jndpaka of a Paribhasha; thus the P. 

4|^Uj^is indicated according to the Paribhdshendusekhara which 
invokes the authority of Patanjali, by the Jndpaka I. 1, 72; according to the Lagku- 
paribhdshdvritti, by the Jndpaka 1.1,34 ; the Calc, editors have placed it under I, 1, 68. 
—The P. •mfH is indicated, according to the first named work, by 

the Jndpaka VI. 4, 59, according to the second, by the Jndpaka I. 3, 18; the editors 
have appended it to VIII. 2, 46, which Siitra, however, merely illustrates its applicability. 
Many other instances of this kind might be alleged in order to show that the matter is 
one of great difficulty to the Hindu grammarians themselves, and that in this respect, also, 
much scope is left for a future conscientious editor of Paniui. That the Paribhashas 
are not met with at the end of Patanjali’s Bhashya to a Sutra, requires no further ob¬ 
servation after the statement of note 109; for they are an essential portion of the argu¬ 
ments of his discussion.—The term tqjtf is applied six times to Paribhashas by the 
Calcutta editors (viz. at the Sutras I. 1, 23. 42. 47; twice II. 1, 1; III. 1, 12); Init 
if they followed the Paribhasha collections quoted, they ought to have marked in a 
similar manner several axioms which are given by them simply as Paribhashas. At all 
events, they ought not to have called the same axiom Nydyay^X III. 1, 

12, and Paribhdshdy at VI. 1, 71; and since they repeated it in order to show its 
application, they might have mentioned it also at VI. 1. 135, where it likewise occurs in 
the commentary of Patanjali. 

A Varttika to I. 1, 65, which has disappeared in the Calcutta edition, says : 


; its last words 

etc., are a Paribhash^i, as results from the Bhashya ou this Virttika: 
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ever, is, whether those Paribhashas which existed before Katya- 
yana existed also before Panini, and whether wo should be justified 
in looking upon the Paribhashas collected in the ParibMshen- 
dusekhara, the Paribhashasangraha, and similar works, as the 
original Paribhashas to the Sutras of Panini. If we believed 
Vaidyanatha’s definition of the two categories of Paribhashas, and 
of the distinction he establishes between Jndpaka and Nyaya^ as 
just mentioned, it would become very probable that the Pari¬ 
bhashas were composed after the Grammar of Panini, and by 
another gi-ammarian than Panini, since there is no evidence to 
show that he wrote other Paribhashas than those which are 
embodied in his own Suti’as; and if we assumed that the collec¬ 
tions of Paribhashas made and commented upon by Nagojibhatta, 
Sfradeva, and others, are the original collections, there would be a 
certainty that the “ older grammarians,” whom the former quotes 
as his authority, did not precede Panini, for one, or perhaps two, of 
these axioms, mentioned in each of these collections^ distinctly refer 
to him.'” 

There are, however, reasons which must induce us to doubt 
the originality of the Paribhashas contained in these collections, 
and to doubt too the strict correctness of Vaidyanatha’s defini¬ 
tion. In the first place, because these collections, each of which 
appears to be entitled to equal authority, differ in the number, 
and even in the wording, of the Paribhashas which they contain, 
though they coincide in giving aU those Paribhashas which espe- 


Compare also a similar instance, in note 137. 


Tlie Paribhasha to IV. 1, 82: and the P. to VIII. 

I. 1 : > which is, perhaps, founded on the Sutra VIII. 2, 1 j but 

as the expression need not be a quotation from Panini, it would not be safe 

to found a conclusion on it w'ith the same certainty as on the word L| \ fijj f;. 
For this reason I do not lay stress on another Paribhasha which occurs in the 
Paribhdshd7'thasangrahavpdkhpdchandrikd and tlie LaghuparibhdshdvTntfi, and is 
founded on VII. 4, 2: ^ (its wording in the Laghup. 

is eiToneous. Compare note 132). 
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cially concern us liere.'“ It is not probable, therefore, that the 
original collection of Paribhashas was any of those now pre¬ 
served in manuscript. But there is more ground to confirm 
this doubt. The Paribhdshendusekhara states, in its introduction, 
that it is going to explain “ the axioms explicitly mentioned by 
the older grammarians .... and recorded in the Bhdshya and the 
Vdrttikas —whereupon Vaidyanatha comments; “‘The older 
grammarians’ are Indra and so on; ‘ explicitly mentioned’ means 

read in the shape of Shtrasj.‘in the Bhashya’ says the 

author of the Paribhashendusekhara, because it is not his intention 
to explain the Paribhashas which are embodied in Panini’s Shtras, 
and because some of those mentioned by the older grammarians 
carry no authority with them.” 

Now, if we compare the Paribhashas collected in the last-named 
work, and in the other works devoted to the same purpose, with 
the Great Commentary itself, we find that they frequently call 
that a Paribhasha which is not a quotation made by Patanjali from 
authorities which preceded him, but simply a portion of his own 
argument. No doubt, when this great critic considered himself 
justified in laying down general principles, according to which 
certain Sutras are to be interpreted or applied, such axioms of his 
are to all intents and purposes Paribhashas, but they are Paribhashds 
of his, not of the authorities who preceded him.’“ And this dis- 


The number of Paribhdsh&s in the Paribhdshendusekhara is 108; it may, hoir- 
ever, be given as 112, as several P. are contracted into one; in the ParibhdsMvritti of 
Slradeva it is 130; in the LaghuparibhdsMvritti and the Paribhdshdi'thasangrahavyti¬ 
le hydchandrikd there are 108 Paribhashas proper and 28 nydyamdldh P., some of the 
latter being included in the 108 of the first named work. Another collection, which does 
not mention the name of the compiler, hut bears the title of Pdninimatdnugdmini 
Paribhdshd, has 123 Paribhashas. Each of these collections has some Paribhashas 
which are not named in several of the others. 

See note 124. 

T mentioned in note 109 that the absence or presence in-the Bhashya of the quo- 
tational word affords no criterion in the case of the metrical Kd^iileds, It is neces¬ 
sary to state now that this word is always met M'ith when a Paribhasha is quoted by 
Patanjali, and its absence is therefore a safe mark that a general axiom which occurs in 
his commentary is one of his own creation. A few instances chosen from the first 
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tinction ■we must draw in order to judge whether Patanjali origi¬ 
nated an axiom merely for the purpose of defending Panini, or 
whether the Sutm in question is hand fide entitled to the benefit of 
such a general rule, since it is certain that several of these axioms 
were invented at later periods, either to palliate the shortcomings 
of Panini, or to make liis rules so conveniently elastic as to extend 


chapters of the Maliabhashya will make good this assertion. We read in the Bliashya 
on 1.1,20 (p. 395, ed. Ballautyue): TTf^T^FTT: I 

I (the former of these P. is omitted in the 

Calc, cd.); or at I. 1, 49 (p. 565) etc.; or 

at 1.1,55 (p. 608) I | ; or at 1.1,15 

(p. 377) (Tft ; or at 1 . 2 , 63 

(not as in the Calc, ed.) ; or at I. 4, 2 

when in the latter three instances the word indicates that the 
preceding words are a Paribhasha, while in the first three instances the term itself is 
added, and afterwards. On the other hand, when we read at I. 1, 27 (p. 442): 

..I ff ■sTF^ 7rfT!rHfw«mftr i rrayr i 

etc.; or in the Bhashya on the same Sdtra (p. 448); ^ 

I RM^d»llTn ^1%> the words ® ® ?Tf^ and 

are undoubtedly Patanjali’s own; and it may, in passing, be observed 
that the Paribhashendusekhara and the Calc. ed. have omitted the word in giving 
these w'ords as Paribhashas. Or when the Bhashya on the Varttika 

(omitted in the Calc, ed.), to II. 3, 46, says : 

uv^i<T wrf^pih: i rm 

w Ph^: etc., the words 

are clearly a portion of Patanjali’s general argfument, and do not contain Paribhashas of 
older grammarians.—These instances will illustrate the uncritical condition of the 
actual collections of Paribhashas. Some of these Paribhashas, moreover, are nothing 
else than Varttikas of Katyayana forming part of the discussion of the latter; they, 
too, are therefore not the oldest Paribhashas, since, as we have seen above (note 126) 
Katyayana quotes a Paribhasha which must have preceded his Varttikas. Such Pari- 
bhasha-Varttikas, which are commented upon by Patanjali in the same manner as the 
Varttikas—while \\^ generally contents himself w ith merely quoting a Paribhasha rule 
—are, for instance, the P. to 1,1, 66: ; or to 1.1, 

72: j or cr% ^ 

or ^viwr: , etc. Other Paribhashas of the Paribhashendusekhara, etc., 

do not even represent the wwds of Patanjali, but merely the meaning of his general argu- 
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from the time at which he lived down to a period of linguistic develop¬ 
ment, which could not but find them defective in many respects.*®* 
There is a material difference, therefore, between the Pari- 
hhashas contained in these collections, when taJcen as a whole, and 
the Parihhashas quoted by Patanjali; and no conclusion becomes 
safe until we know Avhich Parihhashas are quotations made by 
Katyayana and Patanjali, and which belong to their authorship, 
or even to other and later works. It suffices for our present pur¬ 
pose to add, that neither the first Paribhasha already mentioned, 
which distinctly refers to Panini, nor the second, is a Paribhasha 
quoted by Patanjah or Katyayana.’®^ 

"We are left, then, free to judge of the relative age of 
these axioms entirely from their contents, and to weigh the 
probabilities which decide whether they could all have been 
written after Panini or not. These probabilities strongly tend 
in favour of the latter alternative. For, however many of these 
old Parihhashas may have been additions made after Panini’s, 


ments; tbe P. given at I. 2, 9, , is the representative of the 

following words of the Bhashya : Wtranfr 3^53^ I cram 1 

etc.; and other Parihhashas, again, so far as I was 
able to ascertain, do not occur at all in the Bhashya; e.g., the P. at I. 1, 62. 63; II. 3, 
46 (par. 2), etc. 

Such Parihhashas are, e.g,y at VI, 2, 197, and the nine 

P. mentioned at III. 1, 79, by the Calcutta editors. 

*“ The Paribh^shd is mentioned in Kaiyyata’s gloss on the 

Bhdshya to IV. 1, 82, but not by Patanjali. The P. is, in 

my opinion, a portion of Patanjali’s own argument, when commenting on the 10th 
Varttika (of the Calcutta edition), to VIII. 1, 1, as results from the following 
quotation: . . . . .3^3 i 

fq f W 3 I Tim (?) 

^ I i 

^'HVn <: T!n l 11:3 »lft Ttw Wlfil etc. The same remark 

applies to the third Paribhasha mentioned in note 127; for the passage of the Bhdshya 
to VII. 4, 2, whence this Paribhasha is taken, runs thus: I 

^ ^Rcflfri I TnitsR ’r 

etc. 


15 
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though before Patanjali’s, time, Are still shall have to admit that 
Avithout a great number of them, a proper application of his rules 
is absolutely impossible. Without them, many rules Avould become 
open to equivocations and doubts, nay, to such serious objections, 
that it is hardly possible to conceive a grammarian of the mould 
of Panini handing his Avork to his contemporaries in a condition 
so needlessly precarious, and so little creditable to his sldll.'“ 
Nevertheless, if he had delivered his grammar entirely A\uthout 
any Paribhasha, Ave might still be free to assume, Avithout incon¬ 
sistency, that in doing so, he meant to leaA'e to the acumen of 

133 instances will suffice to illustrate this chai’acter of what I consider to be the 
oldest Paribhashas. In the rule III. 1, 94, Panini teaches that if, in his chapter on 
Icrit-affixes, a subsequent rule supersedes a preceding rule, either of the kind of affixes 
enjoined by such rules may be at will employed in the formation of a krit-derivative, 
except when the affix enjoined is used exclusively in the feminine gender, and n hen the 
affixes in the preceding and subsequent rules are of the same farm. Thus the Sutra III. 
1,133, teaches that nouns denoting the agent are fonned with the affixes nwul ( = aka) and 
trich ( = tri). Again, Sdtra III. 1, 135, says that from ksMp and other radicals there 
named, such derivatives are formed with the affix ha ( = a); hence, according to the Pari- 
l>hasha-rule III. I, 94, the nouns of agent formed of kship may be ksliipa, or kshepa or 
ksheptri, since none of these affixes is used exclusively in the feminine gender, and none 
has the same form as the two remaining ones. But when Panini rules, in III. 2, 3, that 
from dd a derivative may be formed -da (as latter part of compounds like^o-<7a, etc.), and, 
in III. 3,12, a dei'ivative -ddya (as latter part of such compounds as go-ddya, etc.) it would 
become doubtful whether there be an option also in these instances, since the teclinicrJ 
affix of the form -da is ka, and of the form ~ddya^ an, and since it is not clear whether ka 
and an could be considered as affixes of a different form, or—on account of their repre¬ 
senting the real affix a, though with a different influence on the radical—as affixes of 
the same form. This doubt is not solved by Panini himself, but by a Paribhasha quoted 
by Patanjali, which says : “ dissimilarity (of the affixes) is not 

produced by the mute anubandhas” And Panini must have supposed that his readers 
were acquainted with this Paribhasha; for otherwise, as an accurate writer, he could 
not—in the Sutra III. 1, 139—have treated, without any further explanation, the affixes 

( = a) and wa ( = a) as similar affixes, and exempted them as such from the influ¬ 
ence of the rule III. I, 94.—Or when, in the Sutra VI. I, 48 (and VII. 3, 36), he says 
that the radical i, before the affix of the causal, becomes dp, his rnle (VI. 4, 57) on dp 
would be equivocal, since the form dp may represent a simple radical, too,—unless he 
relied on the familiarity of his reader with the Parilihasha, which states; 

j “(if there is a doubt) whether a secondary or a primitive form 
(be meant), the primitive form (has the precedence).” 
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his commentators the task of eliciting these general principles 
from his grammatical rules. But we know that such is not the 
case; his work bears evidence that he has given Paribhasha- 
rules,—axioms which are in no way more important than many 
of those which are met with in the Mahabhashya, but not in his 
work;—axioms which admit of the same arguments for or against 
their desirability or their indispensableness in a book of this kind. 
The omission of these rules, then, would not be one made on 
principle; it wonld assume the nature of a serious defect, unless 
we discovered a motive which would reconcile it with the 
accuracy that characterizes this great grammarian. 

We have proof—and some will he afforded in the sequel—^that 
Panini was not the inventor of the grammatical system preserved 
in his work, though he improved the system of his predecessors, 
and made his own additions to it. We shall see, moreover, that 
he availed himself of the technical means of the older grammarians, 
and, in such a case, never gave any explanation of those techni¬ 
calities which must have been known to his contemporaries, and, 
therefore, required no remark. If, then, we supposed that he 
followed the same course with regard to the Paribhasha-rules— 
and there is no reason why he should not—our inference would, 
of necessity, be that he was compelled to give such Paribhashas 
as did not occur in the works of his predecessors, and were 
required as special axioms for his own work; but that, without 
exposing himself to the reproach of carelessness, he could omit all 
those Paribhashas which were already in existence, and were 
available, as well for the grammar of his predecessors as for his 
own. 

And this conclusion is confirmed by the sense in which the 
term Jndpaka is used in the older commentaries, especially 
in the Mahabhashya itseK, where by this name are called such 
rules of Panini as “ indicate” or point to other rules which show 
how the former rules are to be applied properly. In commenting, 
for instance, on a Yarttika to the Sutra I. 1, 23, which defines 
the technical term sankhyd, Patanjali asks, “how will there be 
in rules on sankhyd a correct understanding of this term?” and 
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answers this question in the following manner: “ (This under¬ 
standing) results from the Jhajoa^a-rule. Wliat is such a 
Jndpaka-x-aiQ ? When Panini, in his Sutra Y. 1, 23, teaches that 
bases formed with the affix vat, have an additional vowel i before 
the affix Jca enjoined in the preceding rule for sankliyds, —is this 
Sutra Y. 1, 23, the Jndpalm-rvle of sankhyd ? (i.e. does this Sutra 
indicate that bases formed with vat are comprised under the 
technical name sankhyd ?) No. For the term Jndpaka concerns 
the application of a rule (i.e. this term is not used of a Sutra when 
its application is prohibited; the Sutras Y. 2, 51 and 52, for instance, 
as Kaiyyata observes, are Jndpakas of the Sutra on sankhyd 

Hence, though a rule may stand in relation to another rule, 
it is not its Jndpaka imless it indicate its real purpose 


Varttika to I. 1, 23 (om. in the Calc. ed.; p. 432 ed. Ballantync): 

Patanjali: I 

I '^Twrf^r^ i wra i (v. i, 23) 

WRIT ^ (comp. V. 1, 22) VITf% I 

^ITcl I I Kaiyyata : I 

wr^trr ■silMchl^q : 1 1 w 



(V. 2 ,52) (V. 2 ,51) 

JTWfrr ^tsNI'hl^fhfcf. Nagojibhatta explains 41^1 I 

H ^ ^ •—^This instance will suffice to illustrate the use of the word jndpaka, 

which is of constant occurrence in the Bhashya,and is always employed in a similar mauner. 
In order to obviate an objection wliich mig^ht be raised by those not familiar with the 
Mahabhashya against my rendering ** is this Sdtra V. 1, 

23,” etc.,—I have to observe that Patanjali when quoting a Sutra, often merely men¬ 
tions its principal w'ord, instead of repeating tlie ^vords of the S6tra and adding after 
tliem the quotational word . Tlie word taken from the Siitra is 

therefore here an equivalent of Analogous instances will be found in 

note 136. 

Patanjali obseiwes, for instance, in his comment on the first Sivasutra (p. 87 cd. 
Ballantync): 41c(41*l ^ (Vlll. 4, 68) 

wrf% I 1 etc.; or on the Varttika 

to I. 1, 56, , he obsenses (p. 633, ed. Ballautyne): 

I I I ^i^Tsn^ TrrFtfrr i 
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and as Patanjali expressly and repeatedly states, a rule lias 
the eharaeter of a Jnapaka only when it is given in reference 
to a rule ah'eady previously established, and when its sense 
heeomes eompleted by it. Thus the Sutra III. 2, 97, says 
Patanjali, is no JndpaJca of the Guna-rule I. 1, 3, since the 
former rule does not become completed through the contents of 
the latter. Or, the Sutra YII. 2, 103 is not a Jnapaka of the 
rule YII. 2, 102, since its object Avould not he aeeomplished by 
the contents of this latter rule, though the words concerned 
by both rules are comprised under the term sarvandrnan.'^ In 
consequence, a Jnd:paka rule cannot precede, but must come after 
the rule whieh is indicated by it. 

In now considering the relation which exists between the 
Jnapakas and the Paribhasha-Sutras,'” we cannot but perceive that 
it nowise differs from the relation which exists between rules in¬ 
stanced before and ordinary rules indicated by these Jnapakas. In 
the same manner as there are Jnapaka-rulcs which indicate the 
purpose of other rules, there are Jnapaka-rulcs which indicate the 
pm-pose of Paribhashas, and all the Paribhashas given by Panini 


^ WTfR: I I I (vin. 

2, 35 ) ^ I I Tnrt* 

I I I 

etc.; and the like in other instances. 

Patanjali e.^. in his gloss on the Varttikas to 1.1.3 (ed. Ballantyne, p. 248) : . . . . 
(III. 2,97) w 

I W ■Rrarf^; on the last words of the third 

Karikd to VII. 2, 102: ^ 

dlfri I ^ ?:f7I (VII.2,103) cRT^ infw I ff t^5»fr 

I i ^ fltwftT- 

A Paribh^sha is, bn account of this relation, also called |UJ. In his comment, 
for instance, to I. 4, 14, Patanjali says : I ^ 

ci^nrnrr i i ti^.— varttika: 

^■sn4iifinTra'^d*i*dd fi^wrf^fvnrftRvrr^ .—Patanjali, 

I wjw: i itci^wRwrTr^: i 

TraGr?rf% «*«■• Conapare note 126. 
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himself, therefore, precede their Jnapaka-rules. If, then, as we 
learn from Katyayana and Patanjali, there existed Paribhashas 
which are not contained in Panini’s grammar, hut which never¬ 
theless are indicated by Jnapakas, Avhich are Sutras of Panini, 
such Paribhashas must, at least in Patanjali’s opinion, have ex¬ 
isted before Panini’s work; for othenvise the definition given by 
the Mahabhashya of the term Jndpaka would become inconsistent 
with itseK. And since Paribhashas or principles of interpretation 
cannot be conceived without matter to be interpreted according to 
them, such Paribhashas must not only have preceded Panini, but 
they must have been taught in one or more other grammatical 
works; and Yaidyanatha, therefore, as I suggested above, cannot 
be coiTect in basing his distinction between Nydya and Jndpaha 
on the eircumstance that the latter refers to Panini exclusively, 
while the former applies also to other works. In all probability 
the difference is this: that Jndpaha is used especially of gram¬ 
matical rales, while Nydya is a synonyme of Paidbhasha, but 
applies to \vritings which are not grammatical. 

In now summing up the result we have obtained fr’om the pre¬ 
vious investigation, so far as it bears on our immediate problem, we 
find that the oldest author on record who wrote on Panini was 
Katyayana, and that he Avas not merely the author of the Ydidtikas, 
properly so called, but also of a certain number of Karikas, which, 
in reality, however, are nothing else than an assemblage of single 
Yarttikas, forming, combined, a stanza or averse. We have seen, 
too, that Yarttikas, which form an essential part of the Maha¬ 
bhashya itself, are of Patanjali’s authorship. 

AYhat, then, is the relation of Katyayana to Panini, and of 
Patanjali to Panini and to Katyayana ? Is it that of commenta¬ 
tors, or is it to be defined otherAvise ? 

Professor Muller confers upon Katydyana the title of “ editor” 
of Panini, and says that “ the Great Commentary of Patanjali 
embraces both the Yarttikas of Katyayana and the Sutras of 
Panini.” Professor Weber, on the contrary—who, even in some 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 353 and 243. 
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of his latest writings, candidly confesses that he has never read the 
Mahahhashya, but nevertheless, or perhaps for this reason, abounds 
in conjectures on this work, which not only is in existence but 
within reach,—goes so far as to throw doubt on the genuineness of 
those Sutras which are not explained, heeause they are not ex¬ 
plained, in the Great Commentary. I fear that neither scholar 
will find adherents for his opinion amongst the pupils of Patanjali 
and Katyayana. The mutual relation of these latter grammarians 
and their relation to Panini is, indeed, implied by the word 
Vdrttika. 

“The characteristic feature of a Varttika,’’ says Nagojibhatta, 
“is criticism in regard to that which is omitted or imperfectly 
expressed in a Sutra.’^ AYarttika of Katyayana is therefore 
not a commentary which explains, but an animadversion which 
completes. In proposing to himself to write Yarttikas on Panini, 
Katyayana did not mean to justify and to defend the rules of 
Panini, but to find fault with them; and whoever has gone through 
his work must avow that he has done so to his heart’s content. 
He will even have to admit that Katyayana has frequently failed 
in justice to Panini, by twisting the words of the Sutras into a 
sense which they need not have, or by upbraiding Panini with 


For instance, in the Indisehe Studieny vol. IV., p. 78: “ Die kommen in 

dem Schol. zu Panini (IV. 1, 95; 2, 112) vor (ob aus dem Mah^bhdshya ?);’’ or in a 
note to the same vol., p. 168, when referring to the Sutra VI. 2, 142 of Panini, he 
observes; “ Allerdings: bhdshye tu na vydkhydtam, also unsiclier, ob ihm gehorig.” 
[“ Also —, on what basis does this conclusion rest ? “ Unsiclier ” —, for whom ?] 

The same confession and the same conjecture occur, indeed, so often in Professor 
Weber’s multifarious writings, that it becomes a matter of psychological curiosity to see 
how an author, apparently much concerned about a certain subject, instead of acquiring 
the necessary information—which in the present case could not have caused any 
great difficulty,—or of consulting at least some one who might have allayed his dis¬ 
quietude, constantly displays before the public his feelings and theories, whereas, by 
dint of a stereotyped repetition of the same words, he must convey to a confiding 
reader the impression that there may be some foundation, at least, for his would-be. 
critical surmise. 

Nagojibhatta on Kaij’yata to the first Varttika (of the Calc, ed.) of I. 1, 1 (ed. 
Ballantyne, p. 213): I ^ 
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failings he was not giiilty of. On this score he is not unfrequently 
rebuked by Patanjali, who on such occasions severely rates him 
for his imgenerous treatment of Panini, and, as we have seen in 
an instance above (p. 52), proves to him that he himself is wanting 
in proficiency, not Panini. Katyayana, in short, does not leave 
the impression of an admirer or friend of Panini, but that of an 
antagonist,—often, too, of an unfair antagonist. In consequence, 
his remarks are attached to those Sutras alone which are open to 
the censure of abstruseness or ambiguity, and the contents of 
which were liable to being eompleted or modified ; he is silent on 
those which do not admit of criticism or rebuke. 

The position of Patanjali is analogous, though not identical. 
Far from being a commentator on Paniui, he also could more 
properly be called an author of Varttilms. But as he has two 
predecessors to deal with, instead of one,—and two predecessors, 
too, one of whom is an adversary of the other,—his Great Com¬ 
mentary undergoes, of necessity, the influence of the double task 
he has to perform, now of criticising Paijini and then of animad¬ 
verting upon Katyayana. Therefore, in order to show where he 
coineided with, or where he differed from, the criticisms of 
Katyayana, he had to write a comment on the Varttikas of this 
latter grammarian; and thus the Mahabhashya became not only 
a commentary in the ordinaiy sense of the word, but also, as the 
case might be, a critical discussion, on the Varttikas of Katyayana \ 
Avhile its Ishtis^ on the other hand, are original V^’ttikas on such 
Sutras of Panini as called for his OAvn remarks. 

I have already mentioned that Patanjali often refutes the stidc- 
tures of Katyayana and takes the part of Panuii ; I may now add 
that, in my opinion, and as a fcAV instances hereafter Avill show, he 
sometimes overdoes his defence of Panini, and becomes unjust to 
Katyayana. It is easy, hoAvever, to imderstand the cause of this 
tendency in Patanjali. The spirit of independent thought, com¬ 
bined with the great acumen and consummate scholarship Avhich 
pervade the work of this admirable grammarian—to whom, as far 
as my knowledge goes, only one author of the later literature 
bears a comparison, I mean the Mimansa philosopher, Kumarila— 
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could not allow liim to become a mere paraphraser of another’s 
words. An author like Patanjali can only comment on the condi¬ 
tion that, in doing so, he developes his own mind, he it as adherent 
or as antagonist. And since Katyayana had left but little chance 
for a successor to discover many more blemishes in the Grammar 
of Panini than he had pointed out, an active and critical mind 
like that of Patanjali would find more scope and more satisfaction 
in contending with Katyayana than in completing Panini; and 
thus, I hold, we niay explain his proneness to weaken even those 
censures of Katyayana which we should see reason to approve, 
did we not discover in favour of Panini arguments which will 
appear hereafter, but which were foreign to Patanjali. 

As little, therefore, as it entered into the purpose of Katyayana 
to advert to every Sutra of Panini, did it come within the aim 
of Patanjali to write a commentary on Panini, and, according to 
the requirements of such a commentary, to explain every rule of 
this grammarian. His object being, like that of Katyayana, merely 
a critical one, Patanjali comments upon the Yarttikas of Katyayana, 
because such a comment of his implies, of necessity, criticisms, 
either on Panmi or on Katyayana; and, in consequence, no Yarttika 
could be left unnoticed by him. Again, independently of Katydyana, 
he writes his own Yarttikas to Sutras not sufiiciently or not at all 
animadverted upon by the latter grammarian, because they, too, are 
criticisms, viz., on Panini. And, like Kdtyayana, therefore, he passes 
over altogether all those Sutras which are imexceptionable to his 
mind. It is obvious, therefore, that no doubt whatever concerning 
the genuineness of a Sutra of Panini can be justified on the ground 
alone that it has no Bhashya of Patanjali; and the unsoundness of 
such a doubt becomes still more obvious when we consider that a 
great many Sutras of Panini, which have no Yarttikas and no 
Bhashya of Patanjali, nevertheless make their appearance as quota¬ 
tions and as part of Patanjali’s argument in his Commentary on 
other Sutras criticized by Katyayana. 

Now, if we take a summary view of the labours of Katyayana, 
we find that of the 3993 or 3992 Sutras of Panini, more than 1500 
offered him the opportunity of showing his superior skill; that his 

16 
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criticisms called forth more than 4000'V’arttikas, which, at the lowest 
estimate, contain 10,000 special cases comprised in his remarks. 

Having arrived at this point, let ns ask—How could India re¬ 
sound with the fame of a work which was so imperfect as to contain 
at least 10,000 inaccuracies, omissions, and mistakes? Suppose that 
there existed in our days a work of 4000 paragraphs, every second 
or third of which not merely called for an emendation, an addi¬ 
tion, and corrections, in formal respects, but which, on the Avhole, 
compelled us to draw the conclusion that there were twice and 
a half times as many blunders in it as it contained matter to be 
relied upon,—is it possible to assume that such a work could 
create a reputation for its author except one which no sensible man 
would be desirous of? If we assumed such a possibility, it could 
only be on the supposition that such an author originated the 
subject he brought before the public, and, as an inventor, had a 
special claim to indulgence and fame; or, on the supposition of 
public ignorance and individual immorality. 

But there is evidence to show that Panini was not the first 
Hindu grammarian who wrote, nor even the inventor 6/ the 
technical system which has caused so much uneasiness to would- 
be philologers. It is certain, too, that grammar was not, in 
ancient India, the esoteric study of the few; and there is no 
proof of any kind that Panini had influenced or hired a number 
of scribes to puff his Grammar and his fame. We must needs, 
therefore, resort to another explanation, if we want to reconcile 
the fact of the Varttikas mth the fact of Panini’s reputation, which 
was so great that supernatural agency was considered as having 
assisted him in Ms work. 

This explanation, I hold, can only be derived from the circum¬ 
stance that Panini and Kdtydyana belonged to different periods of 
Hindu antiquity ^—periods separated by such a space of time as was 
sufficient to allow— 

1. Grammatical forms which were current in the time of Panini 
to become obsolete or even incorrect; 

2. Words to assume meanings ivhich they did not possess at the 
period tvlien he lived; 
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3^ Words and meanings of words used by him to become anti¬ 
quated; and 

4. A literature unknown to him to arise. 

It is on this supposition alone that it seems possible to realise 
Panini’s influence and celebrity; of course, on the supposition, too, 
tliat in his time he gave so accurate, so complete, and so learned a 
record of the language he spoke, that his contemporaries, and the 
next ages which succeeded him, could look with admiration on the 
mles he uttered, as if they were founded on revelations from above. 
If he had bungled along, as he must appear to have done, had 
he been a contemporary of Katyayana,—^not he, but the author of 
the Varttikas, would have been the inspired Eishi and the reputed 
father of the Vyakarana. It is not necessary to exaggerate this 
view by assuming that Pamni was an infallible author, Avho com¬ 
mitted no mistakes, omitted no linguistic fact, and gave complete 
perfection to a system already in use: we need take no other 
view of the causes of his great success than we should take of those 
which produce the fame of a living man. His Avork may or may 
not have been looked upon by his contemporaries as having 
attained the summit of excellency, but, at all events, it must 
have ascended far beyond mediocrity. At its own period it can¬ 
not have failed so signally, and in so many respects, as it would 
have done if Panini and Katyayana had been contemporaries. 

In order fully to substantiate this view, I should have to sub¬ 
mit a considerable portion of Panini’s Grammar and the Varttikas 
connected with it, to an investigation which would exceed by far 
the limits prescribed by the present inquiry; and such an in¬ 
vestigation might, moreover, appear to be superfluous on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, since I shall adduce hereafter arguments of another 
kind, which will add materially to the force of these deductions. 
Yet the importance of this question is so great that I will 
indicate, at least by a few instances, the direction in Avhich, I 
believe, the facts may be found that lead to the conclusions 
named. 

1. Panini says (I. 2, 6) that the radical indh is kit in lit.^ which 
words mean that, according to mle VI. 4, 24, the preterit of indh is 
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idhe. This radical he treats together with hhu; and he does not 
observe—as he always does if such be the case—that his rule 
concerns the Vaidik use of the preterit of indh. Yet Katyayana 
corrects the injunction of the Sutra by addiug this restriction; 
and, for reasons connected with the latter, goes so far as to declare 
this Sutra of Panini to be superfluous.'" 

In rule VII. 1, 25, Panini states that the sarvandmdni (which 
word is usually but inaccurately rendered pronouns”) which 
are formed with the affixes datara, and datama^ —moreover, itara^ 
anya, and anyatara (Gfana to I. 1, 27) form their neuters not in 
m, but in J, e.g. katarad, katamad, anyad^ etc.; but he says in a 
following special rule, that, in the Veda, itara has ifaram for 
its neuter. It is obvious, therefore, that he intended to 
exhaust his subject by these rules; yet Katyayana has to state 
that “ ekatara forms ekataram in the Veda as well as in the 
language of common life.” 

The letters /r, (, p, at the end of a Pada, says Panini (VIII. 4,45) 

may become^, d, d, b, before a following nasal, or be changed into the 
nasal of their class. Katyayana adds : “If, however, the following 
nasal is part of an affix, these letters must always become the 
nasal of their class, in the language of common lifeP 

How I have chosen these instances from the sphere of conju¬ 
gation, declension, and phonetic laws, simply because they at once 
snggest the question whether Panini knew as much grammar as 


1.2,6: —Varttika: 

tTIHIT Bhdshya: I W 

I B iaVfH I fTT^rr i 

HI ^ (The Calcutta editors have on this occasion mis¬ 

taken Katyayana’s Varttika for Patanjali’s Bhashya). 

VII. I, 26: Varttika: 

VIII. 4,45: ^ Vdrttika: iqfft 

Bhashya; Trara HTWI^ 

31?^ I TTfni 
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we should fairly expect from a beginner, who had studied Sanskrit 
for a few months. Is it probable or not, that he was proficient 
enough to form the preterite of the common radical indh^ “ to 
kindle,” the nominative of the neuter of ekatara^ “ one of two,”— 
a word which, moreover, is the subject of one of his special rules 
(V. 3, 94) ? and was he really so ignorant as not to be able to 
combine mk or twak, with the common atfix ma^a into vaiigmaya 
or twangmaya^ though a phonetic influence of the affix maya on 
the base Mranya is adverted to in his rule VI. 4, 174 ? Or is it 
more plausible to assume that idJie and ekatarad were forms 
current in his time, though no longer current and correct 
when Katyayana wrote; and that when Panini lived, vdgmaya 
or twagmaya were as legitimate as vdhgmaya or twangmaya ? 
That Katyayana’s stricture may be as much open to censure as 
the rule of Panini, unless we, in fairness, gave it the benefit of a 
similar argument, is proved by the words kakudmat^ kakvdmin, 
and garutmat^ which “in the (classical) language of common life” 
are quite correct, but would have been incorrect according to the 
Yarttika, if they had been used in such language at the time Avhen 
it was composed.*^ 

2. Pdnini says (VI. 1, 150), “ the bird {nominative) may be 
vishkira or vikira^^ (either of which means any eatable bird but 
a cock). This rule is thus modified by Katyayana; “ the form 
may be vishkira or vikira if the sense of the word is ‘ bird’ ” (loca¬ 
tive). Patanjali, it is true, sides with Panini. The Yarttika, 
he says, is irrelevant, since it teaches that either form vishkira or 
vikira., is correct, if the word means “ bird,” but that vishkira 
would be the only legitimate form, if the word has any other sense. 
Panini, however, he adds, did not mean to affect the sense “ bird” 
by his optional “ or,” but the irregular form of the derivative.”’ 

It is not permitted to adduce also for this word ought to be written—- 

as, for instance, the commentators of the Amarakosha do write it—q since its 

affix is not fin: ,but according to Panini, V. 2, 124 : c| . That in 

the letter is not an anuhandha^ results from I. 3, 8, 

VI. 1,150: wr-—Varttika: RfihO 

^ ^li^.-Bhashya: ^ (WT ?) 
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Nevertheless, it appears to me that both grammarians are right, 
and that Patanjali’s decision is open to donbt. Whenever Panini 
hinds the application of a rule to the condition of a special sense, 
he expresses the latter by a word either in the locative or 
nominative. If he gives the meaning of the word in the locative 
it does not necessarily follow, though it usually happens to be the 
case, that such a word has other meanings, too, which are then 
excluded from the influence of the rule ; but if he expresses the 
sense of the word in the nominative, he seems always to indicate 
that the word has this sense, and this sense only,—that both sense 
and word, beiog expressed in the same ease, ai'e, as it were, con- 
gruous.“® His present rule would therefore imply that each fom, 
vishkira or viJcira, has no other sense than that of “ bird; ” but 
Katyayana’s corrections would mean that both forms are optional 
in the sense of “ bird,” while in any other sense both forms repre¬ 
sent separate words. This fact is borne out by the meanings 
given in Wilson’s Dictionary under each form. 

The word dscJiarya is rendered by Panini anitya (VI. 1,147), i.e. 

“ not permanent, rare.” Katyayana corrects this meaning, in sub¬ 
stituting for it adbhuta^ i.e. ‘‘that which has not existed before, 
miraculous, wonderful.” On this occasion, too, Patanjali defends 
Panini, by observing that this remark might have been spared, for 
the sense, “wonderful, miraculous,” is implied by the sense “ rare;” 
and he gives instances to confirm this view, viz., “the height of 
(this) tree is something ‘ rare’ (or wonderful); the blueness of the 
sky is something ‘rare’ (or -vv^onderful);” but I very much doubt 
whether logicians will assent to this view of Patanjali; for, though 
all that is wonderful is rare, not all that is rare need be wonderful. 
And he himself seems to break down under his third instance, 
which rmis thus: “ That the stars which ai’e not fastened in the 

cfrrft w I ^ Trff fwrnw- 

Compare e. III. 3, 80. 81. 87; V. 2, 15 ; VI. I, 149 (the meanings 2 and 3 of 
in my Dictionary, are of later origin); VI. 1, 155. 156, etc. 
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atmosphere do not fall down, is”—surely not rare, but wonderful. 
In other terms, the meaning of aseharya^ given hy Panini, seems to 
have been only “ rare and if so, it preceded that which became 
more usual at a later time, and is mentioned by Katyayana. 

Another and, perhaps, more striking instance is afforded by the 
Sutra (VII. 3,69) where Panini renders the word Ihojya by hhakshya; 
for Xatyayana corrects him in saying that he ought to have rendered 
hhojya by abhyavahdrya. How, if we consult the use of these 
words in the classical language, there can be no doubt that hhojya 
and abhyavahdrya mean “ Avhat is fit for consumption,” and apply 
to solid as well as to liquid substances; that, on the other hand, 
hhakshya means “ what is fit to be eaten,” and applies to solid food 
only. Is it likely, however, that Panini should have blundered 
in the application of words which, it would seem, the most ignorant 
would employ properly? Patanjali, who, as I have already 
observed, is always disposed to stand by Panini, again takes up 
his defence, and observes, that Panini’s using the word hhakshya 
instead of abhyavahdrya need not have been criticised by Katya¬ 
yana, for there are expressions like ah-bhaksha, “ one who eats 
water,” or vdyu-hhaksha, “ one who eats air,” which show that the 
radical hhaksh is used also in reference to other than solid food.**’ 


*** VI. 1,147 : •—^Vdrttika(misedited in the Calc, ed.): 

Bhdshya: Urfq I \ I 

•r^TWrfW ^ Md*nlf7f I fTrrf^ I 

1T? dH<r^4fJ«dl I ^ 

d^^dl ^ ^Tfw I 

rrff •fNin m ’qrRrarr i ^ia4B«dr<% d^dif w ’r 

tiff iirpifw ^ •■qiRdiv I 

VII. 3, 69: Htsit If#.—V4rttika: )i^4I44i^^l4Rlfd (where the 

nominative of implies an additional criticism against the locative of 41^; 

see the foregoing remark, page 126).—Bhashya: ^ftr wr wt I ’ftw: fji: i 

Hlwr qd i 4jf<fd I ^ I arfwi ^ ^ 

H I ^ rr#*RTftr ^ i crtot i 
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But both instances alleged by Patanjali are conventional terms; 
they imply a condition of fasting, and derive their citizenship 
amongst other classical words from a Vaidilc expression, as Patanjali 
himself admits, Avhen, in his introduction to Panini, he speaks of 
ekapadas, or words, the sense of which can only be established 
from the context of a Vaidik passage to which they originally 
belong they do not show, therefore, that bliaksh is applied also 
to other phrases of the classical language, so as to refer to liquid 
food. It seems evident, therefore, that in Panini’s time, which pre¬ 
ceded the classical epoch, bhaJcshya must have been used as a con¬ 
vertible term for bhojya; while, at Katyayana’s period, this rendering 
became incorrect, and required the substitution of another word. 

3. The words and the meanings of words employed by Katya- 
yana are such as we meet with in the scientific "writers of the 
classical literature: his expressions would not invite any special 
attention nor call forth any special remark. This cannot be 
said of the language of Panini. In his Sutras occur a great 
number of words and meanings of words, Avhich—so far as my 
o"wn knowledge goes—have become antiquated in the classical 
literature. I Avill mention, for instance, pratyavasma^ eating 
(I. 4. 52; III. 4. 76); upasamvdda, making a bargain (III. 4. 
8); rishi, in the sense of Yeda, or Yaidik hymn (lY. 4. 96); 
utsanjana, thro'wing up (I. 3. 36); vyaya, application, employment 
in (I. 3. 36); upasambhdshd^ talking over, reconciling (I. 3. 47); 
svakarana, appropriating, especially a wife, marrying (I. 3. 56); 
sdUntkarana, humbliug (I. 3. 70); mati, desire (III. 2. 188); 
abhresha^ propriety (III. 3. 37); avaklripti, imagining (III. 3.145); 
abhydddna, commencement (YIII. 2. 87); liotrd, in the sense of 
ritwij, priest (Y. 1. 135); updjekri and anwdjekri, to strengthen 
(I. 4. 73); nivachanekri, to hold one’s speech, to be silent (I. 4. 76); 
kaneJian and manohan, to fulfil one’s longing (I. 4. 66), etc. etc.'®* 


For the quotation from Patanjali’s preface to Panini (ed. Ballantyne, p. 46) see 
my Dictionary, s:v. • 

Some of these expressions, or others belonging* to the same categorj^ occur also 
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4. To prove a negative, is, no doubt, the hardest of all pro¬ 
blems. There are circumstances, however, which may lessen the 
danger of drawing the conclusion that an author cannot have pos¬ 
sessed such and such knowledge when he wrote. If we take into 
account the evidence afforded by the author’s character and work, 
the judgment passed on his writings by his countrymen, and the 
condition of the latter,—these elements put together into the scale 
of criticism will show whether the scale of the author’s proficiency 
can spare, or not, a certain amount of weight without disturbing 
the balance required. That Panini was an eminent writer, is not 
only manifest from his Grammar, but acknowledged by the com¬ 
mon judgment of his countrymen; and the learning and civiliza¬ 
tion of ancient India was such that we must admit the fullest 
competence in those who established his celebrity. But we know, 
too, that Panini was a Brahmanie writer. No amount of scholar¬ 
ship could have ensured to him the position he holds in the ancient 
literature if he had been a professor of the Buddhistic creed. In 
forming, then, an opinion on Panini we must always bear in mind 
his learning and his religious faith, and the consequences which 
follow from both these premises. 

After these preliminary remarks I will first advert to the Sutra 

(lY. 2. 129) in which Panini teaches the formation of the word 
/ 

Aranyaka, and says that it means “ a man who lives in a forest.” 
That Aranyaka has this meaning is unquestionable. It means, too, 
if we consult the lexicographers, “ a forest-road, a forest-elephant, a 
jackall, etc.; ” but above all it is the name of those theosophical works 
which are the precursors of the Upanishads, and are held in the 
greatest awe by the Hindu authorities.’" If a learned Hindu were 


in the Koshas, and in the artificial poetry, especially the Bhatti-kavya. This circum^ 
stance, however, does not disprove that they are obsolete in the real literature, since the 
Koshas have borrowed them from Fduini, whereas the Bhatti-kavya is expressly wTitten 
to illustrate the rules of Pdnini, and the artificial poetry bases its chief merits ou the 
strangeness of its style and words. 

Manu, IV. 123, for instance, applies the same injunction to the termination of a 
lecture of an Aranyaka as to that of a whole Veda: 


17 
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asked the meaning of Aramjalca, he would certainly first point to 
the sacred Avorks which bear this name, and then refer to the 
meaning “ forester,” just as, I suppose, a Emopean questioned on 
the sense of the Avord “ Bible,” Avould first say that it means 
“ Testament,” and then remember its etymological sense, “ book.” 
Yet Panini merely speaks of Aranyaka^ “ the forester.” ETo 
wonder that Katyayana supplies, in a Varttika of his, the defect 
AYhich must have struck liim if, and since, he Avas acquainted Avith 
this portion of the sacred literatui’e.’®^ But is it possible to assume 
that Panini could have kuoAvn this sense of the Avord Aranyaka, 
when he is altogether silent on it; and if he did not knoAV it, 
that the works so called could have already existed in his time ? 

The acquaintance of Panini Avith a Yajurveda is evidenced by 
several Sutras of his.'“ But in speaking of a Yajurveda, he does 
not tell us whether he kncAV the Black as Avell as the White 
version, or only the Black version of it. That the former, 
Avhich is considered as the literary property of the Tittiri school, 
is older in form and contents than the latter, the Vdjasaneyi- 
Samhitd, requires no observation of mine, after the conclusive 
proofs Avhich have been given by previous Avriters. To decide, 
however, Avhether Panini had a knoAvledge of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita or not,—in other Avords, whether both versions of 


Panini, IV. 2,123 ; Patanjali: — 

Katyayana ; I —Patanjali: 


♦II —KAtyayana: WT —Patanjali; Wl 

(Both Varttikas are marked in 


the Calcutta edition, as if they did only occur in the Siddhanta-kaumudi), Professor 
Muller has pointed out that Panini does not mention the principal meaning of 
Aranyaka, but expresses himself thus (page 339) : “ Whether Panini knew the Aran- 
yakas as a branch of sacred literature is uncertain. Althoug'h he mentions the word 
‘ aranyaka,’ he only uses it in the sense of ‘living in the forestand it is the author of 
the Varttikas who first remarks that the same word is also used in the sense of ‘ read in 
the forest.’ ” 

For instance, by the Siatras II. 4, 4 (acllmaryu ); VI. 1. 117; VII. 4, 38; VIII. 
3, 104, etc. 
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this Yeda are separated in time or not, by the Grammar of 
Panini, is a matter which touches closely on our present inquriy 
with regard to the chronological relation between Panini and 
Katyayana. 

In mustering the facts which bear on the solution of this 
question, we shall have, first, to observe that the word Vajasaneyin 
does not occur in a Sutra of, but only as a formation in a Gam to, 
Panini (IV. 3. 106), while the formation, of Taittirlya, from the 
base Tittiri, is taught in a Sdtra (IV. 3, 102). There is, conse¬ 
quently, a primd facie doubt against Panini’s acquaintance Avith the 
Vajasaueyi-Samhita.^** And this doubt is heightened by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the sacred personage, also, who is believed to 
have collected not only the Sainluta, but the Brahmana of the 
"White Yajurveda, YdjnavalJcya, is also not mentioned in the 
Sutras of, but merely in the Ganas to, Panini.’” 

Since the question, hoAvever, whether Panini Imew the Vajasa- 
neyi-Samhita, coincides with the question whether he had a know¬ 
ledge of the Satapatha-Brahmana, I will first quote a passage from 
Professor Muller’s work, which, in a correct and lucid manner, 
describes the relation of Yajnavalkya to both these worlts :—“ A 
comparison,” he says (p. 353), “ of the texts of the Taittiriyas and 
Vajasaneyins shows that it would be a mistake to call Ydjnavalkya 
the author, in our sense of the Avord, of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita 
and the Satapatha-brahmaua. But Ave have no reason to doubt 
that it was Yajnavalkya who brought the ancient Mantras and 
Brahmanas into their present form, and, considering the differences 


Professor AVeber has already drawn attention to the fact that in the Ganas to 
Panini only the first word may safely he ascribed to the knowledge of Panini, since it is 
mentioned by himself; and I may add, those words of a Gana, too, which are impliedly 
referred to by him ; for instance, Gana to 

I. 1, 27, adverted to in the Sutra VII. 1, 25, which otherwise would be unintelligible. 
See also note 55. AVith these exceptions, we have no real certainty of deciding whether 
the words of a Gana w^ere those which Panini had in view when he wrote ; for not only 
are thei’e considerable differences in the readings of the Gana collections in existence, 
but it is certain that these lists have been subject, at various periods, to various inter¬ 
polations, which materially lessen their critical worth. 

In die Ganas to IV. 1, 105 and 2, 111. 
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between the old and new text, we must admit that he had a 
greater right to he called an author than the founders of the 
Charams of other Yedas whose texts we possess. In this sense, 
Katyayana says, in his Anula’amani, that Yajnavalkya received 
the Yajur-veda from the Sun. In the same sense, the Satapatha- 
brahmana ends with the assertion that the White Yajur-veda was 
proclaimed by Yajnavalkya Yajasaneya.” 

If, then, we turn our attention to the word Satapatha^ we have 
again to state that it occurs only in a Gana to Y. 3, 100 (compare 
also note 105), but is not mentioned authentically in any Sutra of 
Panini. Yet Katyayana, I hold, has helped us to untie this knot, 
which has been draivn still tighter than it was by Professors Muller 
and Weber, in spite of the excellent counsel which the latter gives, 
“ not to increase, by inattention, the darkness, which is great 
enough already in the history of Sanslcrit literatme.” 

A rule of Panini’s, which, literally translated, runs thus, 
amongst the Brdhmanas and Kalpas which have heen proclaimed hy 
an Old one (or hy the Old)" teaches, iu its connection with pre¬ 
ceding rules, that names of Brdhmanas and Kalpas are formed 
by adding the (technical) afifix nini (i.e. the real a ffix in with 
Yriddhi in the base), to the proper name of the personage who 
proclaimed them, provided that such a personage is an old autho¬ 
rity. Kaiyyata gives as an instance of a Brahmana so formed, 
the word Sdtydyanin, derived from Sdtydyana, the saint who pro¬ 
claimed this Brahmana; and other instances are mentioned by 
Patanjali in his comment on a previous Sutra. To this rule 
Katyayana added a Yarttika, whieh, aceording to the text in the 
Calcutta edition, would mean literally: In reference to Yajnavalkya 
and so on (there is) an exception^ on account of the contemporaneous- 


Indische Studien, vol. L, p. 483: “ We have already darkness enough in the 
history of Hindn literature ; let us abstain at least from increasing it through our own 
inattention! ” 

IV. 3, 105: which words are completed by the 

Sutras IV. 3, 101 and 103. 
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Mm;”'*® and the comment on this additional rule is afforded by 
Patanjali, in the instance he gives: Ydjnavalkdni Brdhmandni, 
where the Brahmana referred to the authorship of Yajnavalkya, is 
not formed by means of the (technical) affix nini, but by the 
(technical) affix an (i.e. a, with Yriddhi in the base). 

The great importance of this additional rule of Katyayana 
is obvious. It has been made the subject of several remarks 
in the “ Indische Studien,” where Professor Weber writes (vol. i. 
p. 67, note): —“By the Yajnavalkani-brahmanani [Ydjnavalkydni, 
as the “ Indische Studien” writes it, is probably an error of the 
press] there \i.e. in the commentary of the Calcutta edition to 
lY. 3, 105], and also in th'. VdrtiJca, and in lY. 2. 66, there can 
probably be meant none but the Catapatha-hrahmana, either the 
whole of it, or from XI. to XIY., which, therefore, Patanjali even 
did not consider as purana-proktam \i.e. proclaimed by an old 
authority].” Again (vol. i. p. 146), “A matter of importance is the 
distinct separation of Brahmanas composed by the Old (purana) 
lY. 3. 105, by which [expression], in contradistinction, the exist¬ 
ence also of such as belong to a more recent time (tulyakalani, 
says the Yartika) is necessarily implied ; amongst the latter, 
recent ones, the Yajnavalk5.ni [the repeated error of the press, 
“ Ydjnavalkydni^'’ becomes suspicious] (comp. p. 67, noie\ and the 
Saulabhani (otherwise unknown) Brahman^i are mentioned in the 
Yartika; amongst the old ones, the scholiast there, (is it on 
Patanjali’s authority ? *‘®) names the Bhallavinah and the Catyaya- 


Varttika of the Calcutta edition to IV. 3, 103: 

For this query of Professor Weber, compare note 139. But I cannot help asking 
how he reconciles the statement of the note to vol. I. p. 57, just quoted, where he speaks 
of Patanjali in terms of that assurance which can only proceed from personal know¬ 
ledge,—with his repeated avowal of not having read the Mahabhashya, and mtb the 
text itself of p. 57 to which this note refers, since he is doubtful even there whether the 
Calcutta editors have taken their instances to IV. 3, 105 from Patanjali or not? As a 
guess, his attributing the words to Patanjali happens to be» 

quite correct; but it would have been certainly much better to give it distinctly as such, 
than leave us doubtful now as to the nature of other statements of his. 
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ninai.” And (vol. i. p. 177, note );—“ Now we have seen (pp. 57 
note-i and 146) that the YajnavaUiani-hr&hmanani [“ YajnavaUcydni” 
again, which now becomes very snspicious], are considered hy the 
anthor of the Yarttikas as contemporaneous ynUh. Panini. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is whether by it \i.e. the Yajnavalkani-brahmanani] 
we have really to understand the Catapatha-brahmana itself, or, in 
general, Brahmanas only, which were composed by Yajnavalkya, or 
such as merely treated of him. In the former case, it would follow, 
too, from his proved contemporaneousness with Uddalaka, and fr:om 
Uddalaka’s preceding Paiidu, that the epoch of Pandu is later than 
that of Panini.” But (vol. ii. p. 393) he observes : “ By the 
Yajnavalkani-brahmandni'®“ we, probably, have not to undei'stand 
those [Brahmanas] which have been composed by Yajnavalkya him¬ 
self, but those which merely treated of him; and a specimen of 
these is preserved us in the Yajnavalkiyam-kan^m of the Yrihad- 
aranyaka (see my Akad. Tories, p. 125-26); therefore, if this 
[my] second view is correct, the contempoiuneousncss of Yajna¬ 
valkya and UddMaka with Panini, which is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of my first view, would fall to the groxmd, together with 
Panini’s preceding Pandu, whose priority in time is again the con¬ 
sequence of such a contemporaneousness.” 

There is nothing novel or remarkable in the circumstance of 


Professor Weber again writes “ YujnavalkydniJ* Being compelled, therefore, 
to abandon the hypothesis of an error of the press, the more so as the same Ydjna-^ 
valkydni-brdhmandni” make their reappearance, in their alphabetical place^ in his 
Index to the first two volumes of the “ Iiidische Studien”—I must refer him for the 
correct form “ Ydjnavallcdni,^ to Panini VI. 4, 151.—It is needless for me to say that 
the editor^’ of Panini likewise writes IV. 2, C6 and 3, 105, intending 

probably to improve on the Calcutta edition, which IV. 3, 105 writes but 

IV. 2, 60 Habent sua fata libelli ! 

The self-quotation of Professor Weber (Akad. Vorles. p. 125, 126) need not be 
repeated here, since it merely contains the same conjecture that the Ydjnavalkdni (cor¬ 
rectly ivritten in the Akad. Vorles., hut re-quoted from this work Ydjnavalkydni ” in 
the Ind. Stud. vol. II. p. 390) brdhmandni are the same as the Ydjnavalklyam-kdvdam 
which treats of Yajnavalkya.—The text of the quotations given above, it is superfluous 
for me to mention, is in German. To save space I have (confined myself to communi¬ 
cating merely a translation of it, ivhicli, I trust, no one will find wanting in strictest 
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Professor Weber’s recanting on one page wbat he maintained 
■with the most specious arguments on another, or of his leaving 
the bewildered reader between a chaos of what are to him 
established facts; but however interesting it may be thus to 
obtain from him an autobiography of his mind, and an insight 
into the state of matuiity in which he presents us with his re¬ 
searches, I must, this time, defend him against himself, and show 
that, within the sphere of his own presumptive facts, there is not the 
slightest ground for immolating by his last conjecture the state¬ 
ments contained in the first three quotations from his essays. 

The exception made by Katyayana to the rule of Panini (IT. 
3, 105) is contaiued in the word Ydjnavalka, as we learn from the 
authentic comment of Patanjali. There is no proof, whatever, 
that it can extend to any other derivative of Yajnavalkya. 
Whatever, therefore, be the import of the word Ydjnavalkiya, the 
Yajnavalldyam kdndam has nothing to do with the Yajnavalkdni 
brdhmandni mentioned by Patanjali in reference to our Varttika. 
But, iu the second instance, the pratishcdha, or “exception,” 
used by Katyayana necessarily concerns works of the same category. 
As little as an author could, for instance, call geology an exception 
to astronomy, as little, I hold, could Katyayana speak of an ‘•'•excep¬ 
tion'''' to names of Brahmanas when he had in his mind, as Professor 
Weber thinks, the name of a particular chapter of an Aranyaka. 
And thirdly, this same word ‘exception’ in the Varttika must 
like'wise concern the proclaiming of such a work by the personage 
who becomes the base of the derivative; for Panini uses the word 
prokta “proclaimed,” distinctly enough in the Sutra which is 
criticized by the Varttika. There would be no “ exception,''' if the 
formation alluded to by Katyayana, meant a work “ treating of" 
the personage who is the base of the derivative. But, when Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, in his “ Akademische Vorlesungen” (pp. 126, 126) 
cro’wns his syllogism by the remark that he prefers his last con¬ 
jecture because it “ appears, indeed, extremely ticklish (bedenlc- 

fairness and literal accuracy. The words between brackets, marked [ ], are my own 
parenthetical explanations, as the reader will easily see for himself. The italics in the 
quotation are Professor Weber’s own. 
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lich)” to him “to consider the whole Catapathahrahmana or as much 
as its last hooks, as hearing distinctly the name of Yajnavalkya 
—^however much it may contain his system [ ? ]—or as contempo¬ 
raneous with, or as preceding even by little, Panini’s timeand 
when he adds, in the fulness of his authority, “but for the Yajna- 
valkiyam-kandam I have not the slightest hesitation in doing the 
latter ” \Letsteres su thun, —what latter I fear I should overstep 
the limits of scientific criticism, if I attached a single remark to a 
passage like this, which treats its readers as if the personal feel¬ 
ings of Professor Weber had all the weight of scientific argnments, 
and deals with one of the most important problems of Sanskrit 
literature in such a manner as if it were matter for table talk. 

Before I proceed in my observations on the point at issue, I 
wiU state the views of Professor Muller on this Varttika. He 
writes (p. 353): “ In the same sense P4nini, or rather his editor, 
says in the first Varttika to IV. 3, 105, that there were modern 
Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya, and that their title differed 
by its formation from the title given to more ancient Brahmanas 
and (p. 363): “It is wrong, for instance, to speak of the Y^jna- 
valkyas in the same sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the 
works promulgated by Yajnavalkya, although they are Brahmanas, 
are ealled Yajnavalkyani [s?c] Brahmanani. ‘And why?’ says 
Katyayana; ‘ because they are of too recent an origin; that is to 
say, they are almost contemporaneous with ourselves.’ ” 

Where, I must now ask, does Katyayana speak of Brahmanas 
'•'•more ancient” than the Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya? 
and where, I must further ask, does he say that the latter are 
ahnosP’’ contemporaneous? Again, what proof has Professor 
Weber that Katyayana meant by contemporaneous, as he says 
(see above, p. 134), contemporaneous wi'h Pdnini? and what proof 
has Professor Muller that Katyayana implied by this word, contem¬ 
poraneous with himself} Assuredly, all these questions ought to 
have been settled first, and by very substantial proofs, before an 
edi6ce of chronology was allowed to be built on them. Not only 
does Katyayana nowhere indicate a degree^ either in the relative 
age of the Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya and those subject to the 
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Sutra of Panini, or in the contemporaneousness of the former with 
him,—but, in my opinion, the ^oyA. pratishedha^ ‘■‘•exception^'’’ already 
adverted to, is altogether fatal to the ellipsis supplied by Pro¬ 
fessors Weber and Muller when they refer to the word contem¬ 
poraneous. This word “ exception ” clearly proves that Katyayana 
coidd never have held the dialogue with which Muller enlivens 
the scene of the Varttika. For if the Brahmanas spoken of in 
the Varttika, were contemporaneous with Panini or with Katy^- 
yana, the Varttika would have made an addition, not an exception 
to the rule of Panini, since the latter merely treats of such Brah¬ 
manas as are old from his point of view, and is no wise concerned 
with any Brahmanas of his time. 

In short, the V^ttika can, on account of the word exception, 
convey no other sense than that Panini himself was guilty of an 
inaccmacy, by omitting to state that the Brahmanas which had 
been proclaimed by Yajnavalkya (and others) were exempt from 
his Sutra IV. 3, 105, these Brahmanas heing as old as those 
which he had in view when he gave this rule. 

Did the words of the Varttika, such as they are printed in the 
Calcutta edition, admit of the slightest doubt—if interpreted pro¬ 
perly,—or had the inferences drawn from them been propounded 
with less consequence, and did not the discussion I have raised 
concern a principle, viz. the method of examining the relation of 
Katyayana to Panini, the course I should have taken, in refuting 
the opinion of Professors Weber and Muller would have been 
a different one. I should have at once stated the fact, that the 
inadvertence of the Calcutta editors of Panini—(need I repeat 
that Dr. Boehtlingk’s reprint is as conscientious in this case 
as in all analogous instances?)—^has skipped two words which 
belong to the Varttika,—words, which, indeed, are not ab¬ 
solutely required for a correct understanding of the Varttika, 
but the presence of which would have prevented as much as the 
possibility of a misconception, however inattentive the reader of the 
Varttika might be. These words are no other than the words of 
Panini’s Sutra itself, which Katyayana, no doubt with the dis¬ 
tinct purpose of obviating the very possibility of a misunder- 

18 
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standing, has emhodied again in his Yarttika in placing them 
before his own critical remark. In short, the Virttika runs thus : 
‘‘ Among the Brahmanas and Kalpas, which are proclaimed by an 
old one (or by the old), there is an exception in reference to 
Tajnavalkya, on accoimt of the contemporaneousness,” viz., of 
these latter Brahmanas with the old Brahmanas spoken of by Panini. 
In this sense, then, Patanjali remarks, after having named the 
Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya and Sulabha, “ Why (is there an excep¬ 
tion to these ?) ‘ On account of the contemporaneousness; ’ that is 
to say, because they, too, are of the same time; ” and Kaiyyata 
adds; ‘ beeause they belong to the same time as the Brahmanas 
proelaimed by ^dtydyana, and so m.’ ” 

The ground on which we now stand is once more the ground 
we have occupied before. And when I previously asked whether 
it is likely that Panini could have blundered in conjugating or 
declining a common word, or whether he was not proficient enough 
to use the expression “ eatable,” or whether he could have ignored 
the meaning of Aranyaka,—I must now add the question whether 
he was likely to give a rule which, by an essential omission, would 
have vitiated the name of a principal Brahmana ? Could he have 
ignored that name which stands foremost amongst all the authors 


panini, IV. 3, 105 : I ^ U! K%dyana: WT* 

Patanjali: 

i ^rr^w^rrfw wr^nirrf^ i i 'N 

'RTTtPtl I TIWRlftf rt'Sl'nHI’Tlfd-—Kaiyyata: I 

For the sake of greater clearness, and in 


order to anticipate any objection, I will mention, that the Siitra of Pdnini itself precedes 
the words of the Vdrttika in the MS. E.I.H. 330, whence this passage is quoted; so 
that there can be no assumption of a meaningless or careless repetition of the words 

Moreover, the beginning of Patanjali’s commentary on 
the Vdrttika, and his method of commenting, as explained above, is sufficient to remove 
all doubt—if any still existed—that they belong to the Vdrttika.—Professor Beufey, too^ 
is therefore mistaken, when, in his learned and valuable “ Vollstiindige Grammatik 
der SmishritspraeJie^^ (§ 518) he says, “ it has been explicitly stated [viz. by our Vdrttika] 
that Ydjnavalkya and some others do not belong to the old” 
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of Brahmanas ? So much so, that we have heard only by name of 
the Brahmanas of Bhallu, Satyayana, and Sulabha; but are fiill 
of the Satapatha-brahmana, proclaimed by Yajnavalkya ? 

In my belief there is but this alternative: either Patanjali, 
who mentions the Bhallavins, together with other Brahmanas, in 
his comment on the Yarttika 26 to IV. 2, 104, is correct in saying 
that the Brahmana of Yajnavalkya is coeval with them, in this case 
all these Brahmanas must have been unknoAvn to Panini, and other 
Brahmanas must have been before his mind’s eye, when he wrote 
the Sutra lY. 3,105; or Panini did know and meant to imply in his 
rule the Brahmana of Bhallu, and of others named by Patanjali,— 
then the error must be on Patanjali’s side, when he asserts that 
Yajnavalkya was their contemporary. I say puiposely, it must be 
an error of Patanjali, for there is no evidence to show that Katya- 
yana alluded to Bhallu^ for instance, when he speaks of contem¬ 
poraries of Yajnavalkya; he may have referred, for aught we 
know, to proper names belonging to other old authorities—old 
from Panini’s point of view; and his error would then have con¬ 
sisted in making Yajnavalkya the contemporary of the personages 
who were the authors of those old works. 

Yet both—the error of Patanjali and the error of Katyayana— 
become explainable on the assumption that there is such a consider¬ 
able period of time between Panini and Katyayana^ and much more 
so between Panini and Patanjali that Katyayana even could con¬ 
sider as “old” that which was not only not old, but in all pro¬ 
bability did not yet exist in Panini’s time. 

It is curious, though I lay no stress on this circumstance, that the 
KaMM-vritti should pass over in silence the whole Vdrttika of Kdtyd- 
yana, but should, in giving the counter-instance, “ Yajnavalkani 
Brahmanani,” add : “ Why does this rule of Panini (restrict the 
formation of Brahmana-names with the afl&x in) to those Brahmanas 
proclaimed by the ‘ old ? ’ Because the Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya, 
etc., are called Yajnavalkani Brahmanani, etc; for, according to 
legendary reports^ these and similar Brahmanas do not belong to a 
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remote time}^ Tlius, on traditional grounds—which we should 
have thanked Jayaditya if he had designated in more precise terms 
—the Kasika, too, discards the notion of the Ydjnavalkdni Brdh- 
mandni being an exception to the much-quoted rule of Panini. On 
the conti'ai’y, it looks, as we see, on the derivative Ydjnavallca as 
a counter-instanoe, Avhich confirms the statement of Panini ' but, 
I hold that this commentary was Avanting in judgment Avhen it 
passed over in silence the Varttilm of Katyayana, since the latter, 
by its very mistaken reproach, affords us a valuable means of judg¬ 
ing on the chronological relation between Panini and Katyayana. 

Before I support with further arguments the conehisions I have 
dravTi Avdth regard to this chronological relation betAveen the tAVO 
grammarians, it AviU be expedient to take a cursory vicAV of the 
principal categories of known ancient Avritings not already men¬ 
tioned ; acquaintance with Avhich, on the one hand, is shoAvn by 
Panini himself; and the existence of Avhich, on the other, may 
either be assumed to fall within a period not very distant from the 
time when Panini Avrote, or in his time, to bo open to doubt, on 
account of the reasons previously alleged. 

Since Panini teaches, in the rule I have so often referred to, that 
all ancient Brahmanas and Kalpa works bear names which end in the 
(technical) afl&x nini, the names of the former, by the common con¬ 
sent of all commentators, ancient and modern, being used in the 
plural only, we are justified in inferring that none of the Avorks of 
the category noAV preserved in manuscript, so far as my knowledge 


163 ijTjjg commentary of the K^sikd on this Sutra which, as in general, is much better 
and more clearly w’orded than the comment of the Calcutta Pandits, runs thus (MS. E.I.H. 
2440): I I 

I WrfR!^T% I gT.T- 

tijjtlib'H. I WRti; I i (should be ^t^i^Rvi:) i 

II 1 I II i 

• I may add, that the SiddhAuta-kaumudi also makes no mention of the 
Vdrttika of Kdtydyana, but, in reference to our question, merely contains these words 

(p.81 b. line 1): I (misedited ^T^TSJTBT. 
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goes, are ancient works from Panini’s point of view. That one of 
them, at least, the Kalpa work of Katyayana, cannot have existed 
in Panini’s time, would be the consequence of the foregoing 
inquiry ’ but I shoiild not venture to say more than I have said 
of the other ritual books of the same categoiy. 

Again, if the conclusion I drew as to Panini’s not having been 
acquainted with the Aranyalcas be correct, it would imply, of 
necessity, that the Upanishads could not have existed when he 
lived, since they are a further development of this class of works; 
and this conclusion, again, strengthens the arguments I have 
adduced for the non-existence, in Paniui’s time, of the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita, arranged by Yajnavalkya; for an important TJpanishad, 
the Isa-Upanishad, is the last portion of this version of the 
Yajurveda.’®^ 

That Panini was conversant, not only with a Black Yajur- 


Paiiini mentions the word Upanuhad once, viz. I. 4, 79, but not in the sense of 
a sacred work. It occurs twice in the Ganas, viz., to IV. 3, 73 and 4, 12; in the former 
it has the sense of such a work, but it is doubtful whether it has in the latter also.—In a 
note at page 325, Professor Muller gives a detailed account of the history of Anquetil du 
Perrmi*s Oupnehhat, which contains the translation of fifty Upanishads from Persian 
into Latin.” Since his bihliographical sketch cannot fail to be of much interest and 
use to many of his readers, it will not be superfluous to correct a mistake of his when 
he states that the French translation of Anquetil du Perron was “not published.” 
It was not published entirely \ but in the >vell-known work of Tieffenthaler, Anquetil, 
Rennell, and Bernoulli: ^^Description historique et gdographique de Vlnde^ ^tc,Berlin% 
voL /. second edition^ 1791; voh II, 1786; voL III. 1788,” the second part of the second 
volume contains his translation “ eii franqois barbare,” as the author himself calls it, 
of the “ Oupnekhat Nardin {tire) de VAthrhan Beid^ (p. 297 ff.) 5 of tbe “ Oupnekhat 
tadiv (tird) du Djedjr Beid’* (p. 301 AT.);'of the '^Oupnekhat Athrhsr {tire) de 
VAthrhan Beid^^ (p. 308 flf.) and of the “ Oupnekhat Schat Roudri {tird) du Djedjr 
Beid*^ (p. 323 flf.). The same volume also contains au interesting paper of his : 
“ nouvelles preuves que VOupnekhat ne parle nulle part du Kaliougam, ni des trois 
autres lougams ” (Table des Articles; p. 548 ff.).—^There is another work, published 
anonymously, which comprises, besides other interesting matter, translations in German 
of portions of Oriental works ; the first volume of this work—the only one that appeared, I 
believe—bears the title ^^Sammlung AsiatischerOriginal-Schriften.—Indische Schriften, 
— Zurich, 1791,” and contains, amongst qjfhers, a German translation of the first three 
Upanishads published in the work of Tieffenthaler, An<iuetil du Perron, etc. As this 
volume is curious and of great scarcity, I subjoin a list of its contents, us given by the 
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but with a Rig- and and a Sdma- veda, is borne out by several 
Sutras of his. We may expect, too, that he, like every other 
Hindu, looked upon the Kigveda as the principal Veda; and this 
assumption is confirmed by the circumstance of his calling a Pdda 
of the Eigveda simply the “ Pada,” without the addition of the 
word Rik.*®® But there is no evidence to show that he knew an 
Atharvaveda. The word atharvan, it is true, occurs three times, 
but only in the Ganas to his rules, and there even only as the 
name of a priest. We may add, also, that the word dtharmnika 
is found in two Sutras (lY. 3, 133, and VI. 4, 174), where it is ex- 


author himself; “ Bagawadam, Tewetat, Der Talapoeng Reg. Patimuk. Des Fo 
Buck. Uimekhat. Mahabarat. Ind.Raschah. Amhertkend. Bedang Schaster. Dirm 
Schaster. Neadirsen. Gutter Verzeichnis. Schastah-Bade. Lords Schaster. Tiru~ 
namalei. Ramcsuram. Ramesuram Phil. Gesprdch. SastiramJ’ —-A note appended to 
the translation of the “ Upnekhat Athrbsar,” at p. 286 of this work, drew my attention to 
“ A prayer directed by the Brahmans to be offered up to the Supreme Being ; written 
originally in the Shanscrit language, and translated by C. W. Boughton Rouse, Esq.; 
from a Persic Fers^wn of Bara Shekoo, a son of Jah Jclian, Emperor of Hindostan ”— 
which prayer is appended to the ** Institutes of TimourF by Joseph (Oxford, 

1783); for the note in question says that this prayer is a free and abridged version, from 
the Persian, of the same Upnekhat Athrbsar (or Upanishad Atharvasiras). But having 
compared them, I cannot convince myself that such is the case; though the ideas ex¬ 
pressed in both compositions have much similarity.—In passing, I may mention, also, 
that this same prayer attracted the attention of the “ Monthly Review of 1783,” and, in 
consequence, that of August Hennings in his interesting work, “ Versuch einer Ostin- 
dischen Litteratur-Geschichte nebst einer kritischen Beurtheilung der Aechtheit der 
Xend-Bucher. Hamburg und Kiel, 1786.” This work, which is extremely rare, bears 
testimony to the extensive scholarship of its author; it gives a critical review—more 
or less detailed—of 114 works, and has an Appendix, entitled “ Grundlage zu einem 
vollst'dndigen Verzeichnisse oiler Schriften die Ostindien und die damit verbundene 
Lander betreffen. In alpliabetischer Ordnung als ein Anhang zur Litteratur-Ge^ 
schichte Ostindlens. Hamburgh* This Appendix contains the titles of not less than 
1372 works of the 16th, 17th, and 18th century, referring to the history, “antiquities, 
nations, languages, religions, and the natural history of India,” many of which are 
unknown not only to me, but to several Oriental scholars, librarians, and bibliographers 
whom I have consulted about them. 

See note 153. 

For his knowledge of the Rigveda, compare VI. 3, 55, 133; VII. 4, 39, etc.; for 
the occurrence of pdda, VI. 1, 115; VII. 1, 57; VIII. 1, 18, etc.; for Sdmaveda, I. 2, 
34; IV. 2, 7; V. 2, 59, etc. 
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plained by Patanjali as meaning “ the office and the sacred record 
of the Atharvan,”—^that Patanjali confirms the occurrence of the 
word atharvan in the Gana to the Sutra lY. 2, 63, where it can 
only mean a literary work; and, besides, that the word dtharvana 
occurs tmce in the Ganas.^®^ Yet even the testimony of Patanjali 
cannot entirely remove the uncertainty which, as we have seen 
above, must always adhere to the Ganas as evidence for or against 
Panini, with the exception of their first word, mentioned by him¬ 
self, or such of their words as are referred to by other rules of his. 
Nor does the occurrence of the word dtharmnika in the two Sutras 
quoted necessarily confirm the interpretation of Patanjali. It may 
there only mean the office of an Atharvan priest, who, probably, 
was employed in the performance of sacrificial acts. In short, 
there is no valid ground for attributing to Panini a knowledge of 
the fourth and least sacred Yeda, the Atharvaveda; and this 
doubt derives some additional weight from the fact that, though 
the word Angiras, one of the reputed Rishis of the Atharvaveda, 
is mentioned in a Sutra (II. 4. 65), neither the compound 
AtJiarvdngirasas^ nor its derivative, AtJiarcdngirasa^ is met with 
in the Sutras of Panini, though the former is the name, as well 
of the two seers of the Atharvaveda, as especially of the hymns of 
this Yeda itself,—while the latter means the observances con¬ 
nected with the Athaiwaveda, and would have deserved a place 
amongst grammatical rules. 

In the last chapter of his learned work. Professor Muller gives 
instances of hymns which he considers as belonging to the oldest 
portion of Yaidik literature. It seems difficult to follow his argu¬ 
ments so as to arrive at a settled conviction on this point; for the 


For Atharvan, see the Ganas to IV. 2, 38 and 63; (it occurs, too, in a Vdrttika 
to IV. 3, 133). For Atharvanika, IV. 3, 133 ; VI. 4, 174 and the Ganas to IV. 2, 63 
and (in the Kdsikd) 60 ; for Atharvana the Ganas to IV. 2, 38 and 63 and (in the 
Kdslkd) 60.—On IV. 3, 133, Patanjali remarks, after the words of the Sutra: . . . 

^ I (comp. IV. % 63) ^ (VI. 

4,174) uirf^»iTTr^ etc. 
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reasons he gives in assigning these hymns to the earliest portions 
of Hindu poetry rest on impressions so individual, that assent or 
dissent of those who read the Eigveda hymns will depend mueh on 
their own disposition. I should, for instance, for my part, hesitate 
very much to assign to a hymn which speaks of thirty-three 
gods*®® a place amongst the most ancient hymns, since it betrays, 
in my opinion, a very artificial and developed condition of religious¬ 
ness, and a considerable deviation from what I hold to be the 
primitive feeling of the human mind. The impression I derive 
from another hymn, a poetical version of which Professor Muller 
gives (p. 564), and a prose translation of which we owed already to 
Colebrooke (Misc. Ess. I. p. 33), would be to the same effect,— 
that it belongs, not to the earliest, but to the very latest hymns 
of the Eigveda-Samhita; for it seems to me that a song which 

begins, “There was no entity, nor non-entity.death was 

not, nor was there immortality; ” and concludes: “ Then who can 
know whence it proceeded, or whence this varied world arose, or 
whether it uphold itself, or not ? He who, in the highest heaven, 
is the ruler of this universe, does indeed know, but not another 
can possess that knowledge”—it seems to me that such a song 
must be akeady the result of the greatest struggles of the human 
heart: the full-gro^vn fruit of a long experience in thought,—in 
other words, that it marks the end, and not the beginning, of a 
phase of religious development. 

I agree with Muller in one important point, viz. (p. 566): 
that “ the evidenee of language is the most decisive for settling 
the relative age of Yedic hymns,” and I should have agreed with 
him stni more if he had said that it is the only safe criterion with 
a European of the nineteenth eentury to settle this point. There¬ 
fore, when he adds that “ the occurrence of such a word as 
tadmim is more calculated to rouse doubts as to the early date of 
this [last-named] hymn than the most abstruse metaphysical ideas 
which may be discovered in it,”—though I do not share the 
opinion expressed in his latter words,—I hold the adverb he men- 


Wiiller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 531. 
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tions to be quite sufficient authority for removing this hymn 
from the earliest portion of Hindu songs. 

But setting aside onr personal feelings, which, after all, are of 
no consequence, we cannot be indifferent about learning what Panini 
considered to be the older or the more recent Vaidik hymns. A 
direct opinion on this point we can scarcely expect to obtain from 
himself; but indirect evidence of his own impressions, or, more 
probably, of the tradition current in his time, I believe may be 
collected from his Sutras; and, however scanty it be, and however 
much we may think we may be able, without his aid, to arrive at 
a similar result in regard to the hymns I am going to name, it will 
not be superfluous to advert to it here. The hymns of the Kig- 
veda—and, consequently, those collected from it for the version 
of the Sama-, and the two other Vedas—were “seen,” as I have 
shown above (p. 62), by the Rishis, who received them from a 
divinity. This general belief was, as I there proved, shared in by 
Panini, who, therefore, was not so unshackled by the inspiration- 
doctrine as Professor Muller represents him to have been in his 
discussion on old and new Brahmanas.*®® But there is a marked 
difference in the language he uses when speaking at one time of 
one category, and, at another, of another category of hymns; and 
it is this difference which induces me to express a doubt whether he 
looked upon all Yaidik hymns as immediate revelations from above. 

In his Sutras IV. 2, 7 to 9, he teaches the formation of words 
expressing the name of Samaveda-hymns, and he, applies to the 
latter the word “seew,” f.e., received by inspiration from the 
divinity. In the Sutra IV. 3, 101, on the other hand, he heads a 
chapter, which comprises the next ten rules, with the words, ^^pro¬ 
claimed by him,’’^ which words imply that the Vaidik compositions— 
the names of which he teaches the student to form in these rules— 
wei’e promulgated by the Bishis, whose names are the bases of the 
several derivatives.”® That these two different expressions were 

Ancient Sanskrit Liturature, p. 361: “ Panini, whose views are not shackled by 
the inspiration-doctrine which blinded and misled all the followers of the orthodox 
Mim^iis^ school, broadly states the fact that there are old and new Br^hmanas, etc.” 

IV. 2, 7 : •—IV. 3, 101: ^ —Praudhamaiioramd: 


19 
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cliosen bj’^ Panini deliberately, results from the contents of the 
last-named rules. They contain amongst others (IV. 3, 105), 
names of Kalpa Avorks, Avhich, at no period of the Hindu religion, 
were “ seen” or ascribed to superhuman authorship. This Avord 
proclaimed’’'’ has also been noticed especially by Katyayana and 
Patanjali, who judge as folloAVS of its import in these rules :— 
Katyayana : “ (It might seem that) this Avord ‘ proclaimed ’ is pur¬ 
poseless, since no affix is visible in (certain) derivatives (Avhich 
imply its sense).”— Patanjali: “ Why is it purposeless ? ‘ Because,’ 
says Katyayana, ‘no affix is visible.’ That is to say, if ‘pro¬ 
claimed’ means that the Yaidik version of the Kalapas or 
Kathas is recited village for Aullage, a derivatiA'e implying such 
a sense has no (special) —Katyayana: “ (It is pimpose- 

less, too) if apiilied to the sense ‘book,’ for (in this case) an affix 
is taught (elsewhere).”— Patanjali: “There is an affix, if the 
sense ‘ composed, as a book,’ is implied by it; but such an affix 
is proAuded for by another rule of Panini, viz., IV. 3, 116. 
Could Ave, then, consider this AVord ‘ proclaimed ’ (in our rule) as 
used in reference to the Veda ? But again, the Vedas ai’e not made 
(like a book); they are permanent (or eternal).”— Katyayana: 
“If (howeA^er, one should, assert that this AVord) concerns the 
Veda, (he Avould be correct, provided that he meant to impai’t 
to the AVord ‘proclaimed’) a jigurative sense.”— Patanjali (after 
repeating these latter Avords) : “ Is it not said, hoAvever, that 
‘the Vedas are not made, but that they are pennanent (i'.<?., 
eternal) ?’ (Quite so); yet, though their sense is permanent, the 
order of their lettei’s has not ahvays remained the same ; and it is 
thi’ough the difference in the latter respect that Ave may speak of 
the versions of the Kathas, Kalapas, Mudakas, Pippaladakas, 
and so on.” Koav, Avhatever opinion Ave may entertain of 


Compare the following note. 

Pdnini: —K^tjAyana: iTl —Patanjali: 
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Patanjali’s accounting for the vainous versions of the Vaiclik 
texts, it is evident that Panini—who comprises Kalpas under the 
term “proclaimed”—looked upon the works, the names of which 
are taught in these rules, not as having been “ seen ” or received 
immediately from the divinity. They must, in his mind, therefore, 
belong to a later period than the Samaveda hymns which he treats 


I 14(^41) f^.—Katyfiyana : ^ ^ 

^ (IV. 3, IIO) I 

<Tff^ I w ff I fwrf^ .—Katydyana.: 

Patanjali: 1 [The M.S. 

coutains here a repetition, which is evidently a mistake of tlie copyist] *1 

tf f*(grifM I 1 ^X^- 

[cf, Kaiyyata: ?n’^] I ■*if^ irff (ri,^ i 

1 I iffi w ^ wtm wrr i 

.—Kaiyyata : TRR WI 

R I rlWT^ SW TTSRr W I ^ (i-e. IV. 3, 116) f%^- 

I ^ I irfHxnxi 

ifr# ^Z^R^ftYTRISrfxTf^ [probably: | #[“] XRtxFt ^ IW 

TST^: I i ^tr: i ^ i 

^x^ ij i j4TRi«i T^ y«i^^ (MS. iqpmTtnr) ■yxsKix.irawl^T^ 

ii^x:Twr (MS. f«f^«ngp5:) i i 

I cffT^ ^i^rc IR ^ fWtTT '5;^ ^in4ifi^qrt|q7h(<: I 

wg 11^ gxsr (iv. 3, ii6) Tngg tRi mr: i grgftfg i 

TTzmcj: iRtifg^sr#: i (iv. 3, los) ^fgsrcrwsRrTf^Rifg- 

WTfR^TSRRjRfg (MS. «» ^<in^gi «»») 1 wt# xrx:iig 

R(ir) ri wr gtiRiTf^ ^ iftwif^Rnr tr grarf^^ gwnxinRRtg'jRg,- 

—Mgojibhatta: ^ HtaR I X(iT5!nM«h«*l<l«b4lji1^’=l<X!n5^ (IV- 3, 126) ^J^T- 

gt^R 1 gf^rftfg i ^"RR^h trsttr wr [hotii mss. 

of the E. I. H., No. 350 and 1209, in the same order] =h<,di WSlRg': I 

^rra^f^RTT^ TRfg^^lwra' nwgt f^R tbi^xrfRh Wf i i 

tfg ^ iR gR (*'"• 3. nc) i g Tf^ ^ ifiit ^r: g 
i[gr^: I fxnarR R^granf^gTf^RgTf i Tfg i 
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of in the rules IV. 2. 7-9 as having been “ seenP Nor would there 
be anything remarkable in this view, if it merely referred to the 
Brahmana works which also are the subject of his rules ; for this 
class of inspired literature is looked upon by all the authorities as 
being inferior in degree, and, I hold therefore, less immediate, 
as an emanation than the hymns of the Samhitas. But there 



I ^ (flis. 1209 ; perhaps ) 

’iw n f<psi I 

"^ti^ I (fi I ■^nw^^^Tfir^vr- 

>TT^ Tftr I HW 1 

I 55rrfriCl+iIff i 

Bt i Trrd««iti< %wr 

fTSI% I '<1^ g I ’wf Bn?! a ft 

I tBt (xv. is) i 

inwf I fifcSErf^: 151^ i 

g ^ WTWTW (? MSS. I 51^ JIT^ I ^RT3%3nfg I ■^- 

^ aiiaaosttMairc^oeiq^n, IjBt ^TR: I 

^i^Tfw fn^i%fH ’rBih fTgrg i \ wg 

^rrgTTpr^w ^TRnrfT (comp. iv. 2 , lu) 1 wrBr^ (iv. 3 , los) 1 

^>3Tfg«r: wtwrBRfTT TraRrBvng 1 rR 1 Ruftw w r ^ ir- 

BRi^'raT^ wf I •fl[f%^ %fH wtaiBRin: i lurai^w RnRiTfir- 

fiRairt#^ ^rftgrf^ ^tr:- [Obvious mis-spellings in the MSS.—especially in 
IMS. 350, which here is more indifferent than MS. 1209—whence this passage Is taken 


have been left unnoticed by me. The text here given is, in my opinion, as correct as the 
IMSS. in question will allow to edit it.] 

I have quoted the full gloss of the three principal commentators on this important 


Sutra and its Varttikas, because it is of considerable interest in many respects and, at 
the same time, bears out my statement at page 65. We see Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta 
wTithing under the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda with the differences 
of its various versions, which nevertheless maintain an equal claim to infallibility. 
Patanjali makes rather short work of this much vexed question; and unless it be 
allowed here to render his expression varna (which means “letter”), “word,” it is 
barely possible even to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or per¬ 
manence of the “sense” of the Veda. That the modern Mimansists maintain not 
only the “ eternity of the sense ” but also the “ permanence of the text,” which is 


tantamount to the exclusive right of one single version, we learn, amongst others, 
from Ndgojibhatta. But as such a doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared ia 
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occurs in midst of these rules one (IV. 3, 106) which contains the 
word Chhandas, which, being contradistinguished from the word 
Brahmana in the preceding rule (IV. 3, 105), cannot have there 
any other sense than that of Mantra^ as I have sho'wn above j or, 
if it should be thought that it is contrasted there with Kalpa as 
well as ■\vith Brahmana in the preceding rule, it would mean Veda 
in general—Mantra and Brahmana. And, in connection with this 
word Panini writes, SaunakaP Saunaka, however, we know, 
from Sayana’s commentary on the Bigveda and the Anukramam, 
was the Eishi who is supposed to be the author of the seeond 
Mandala, as we now possess it, though in a former version it 
appears to have belonged to the Kishi Gritsamada.'” 

Should, then, my view of Panini’s rule be correct, it will 
follow that Panini considered this second Mandala as of a 
later date than the other Mandalas; and we cannot hut admit 
that even the first hymn of the second Mandala fully confirms 
this impression, for, by speaking of Hotri, Potri, Neshtri, Agmdhra, 
Prasastri, Adhwaryu, and Brahman priests, it certainly betrays a 
very advanced development of sacrificial and artificial rites. 

Ilimdnsa is a word of special grammatical interest, not in so 


by the old Mimansists, nor by NAgoji, as he tells us himself. He and Kaiyyata inform 
US therefore that, amongst other theories, there is one, according to M^hich the order of 
the letters (or, rather, words) in the Vaidik texts got lost in the several Pralayas or 
destructions of the worlds; and, since each Manwantara had its own revelation, 
which differed only in the expression, not in the sense of the Vaidik texts, the 
various versions known to these commentators represent these successive revela¬ 
tions which were remembered,” through their excessive accomplishments,” by the 
Kishis, who, in this manner, produced, or rather reproduced, the texts current in their 
time, under the name of tlie versions of the Kathas, Kalapas, and so on. In this way 
each version had an equal claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion 
on the same subject by Kumdrila, in his Mimdnsd-Vdrttika (I. 3, 10). I forbear, hoAV- 
ever, quoting it on the present occasion on account of its great length, and because I 
hope to he able to give it in a more appropriate place. 

Compare Sdyana in the beginning of his commentary on the second Mandala ; 
Professor Wilson’s detailed account in his translation, vol. ii., p. 207; and Professor 
Midler’s Ancient Literature, pp. 231, 232; as Avell as the corresponding passage from 
Shadgurusishya, at p. 237. 
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far as its affix a, is concerned—for the latter belongs to a general 
category of derivatives dealt with by Panini in his rule III. 3,102 
—^but on account of the irregular formation of its base. It must 
be admitted that the Sutra I. 3, 62 may be looked upon as in¬ 
cluding this base also; but •whether the instance mimans^ given 
by the commentators, has there the general sense of considering^ or 
the special sense of the philosophical reasoning of the Mimansa, 
cannot be inferred from the general tenor of this rule. This latter 
sense is emphatically expressed by two woi’ds derived from mimans, 
viz., Mimdmd^ the name of the philosophy; and Mimdnsaica, a 
Mimansa philosopher. Neither word occurs in Panini.‘^’ Nor 
does he mention Jaitnini^ the author of the Mimansa - Sutra; 
and it is, perhaps, worthy of our attention, that not even the 
Ganas to Panini contain the formation of this word, which is 
of as much interest as any other word of the Gana Bdhwddi 
(IV. 1, 96).*'^ 

The word Vedanta having no remarkable grammatical pecu¬ 
liarities, had no claim to the notice of Panini; but had he 
been aware of the word Veddntin, “ one who knows the Ve¬ 
danta,” it would certainly have required a special rule of his, 
since there is no Sutra in his Grammar by which the sense 
of this derivative could be made out satisfactorily. And as 
Panini notices but one single word in which the base is not a 
proper name, and the affix in (technically ini) imparts to the 


Even Katyayana gives no Varttika to teach the formation of mlnidnsaka, though 
this word is of some interest from a, grammatical point of view. Amongst those words 
which designate followers of a doctrine or philosophy, it is the only one fonned with a 
/cfvV-affix. It occurs, e.g. as an instance of Patanjali, to I. 2, 64, v. 17, II. 2, 29, and in 
a Karika of the latter to III. 2, 123, where it is rendered by Kaiyyata viclidraka ; it 
occurs, too, as an instance, not in the Mahalihashya, but the Kaslka and Siddh.-k. 
to II. I, 53, in the compound > and it is probably the property of 

the Calcutta Pandits, as an instance to IV. 3, 9. 

With regard to Jaimini, I have only to add that the instance fvf efis^ | or 
to II. 2,38 has not yet found a place in the Bhashya or in Kaiyyata’s 
commentary; it occurs in the Kasika and the Ganaratnamahodadhi; but on what 
authority Jayaditya and Vardhainaiia give this handsome epithet to the old Jaimini, or 
whether it is levelled against another Jaimini, I have no means of stating. 
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derivative the sense of studying or knowing, viz., amibrdhmanin, 
“ one who studies or Imows a work like a Brahmana” (IV. 2, 62), 
the omission of Veddntin aequires increased significance.’” 

Sdnkhya is a peculiar form. It comes from sanJchyd^ and de¬ 
signates the philosophy which is based on synthetic (sam) reasoning 
(khya). Its very name shows that it is the counterpart, as it 
were, of Nydya (ni-aya), or the philosophy founded on “ analytical 
reasoning .For while the former builds up a system of the 
universe, the latter dissects it into categories, and “ enters into’^ 
its component parts. Yet a grammatical rule would have had to 
explain why the name of the former system is not a A'nV-forma- 
tion,—for instance, its very base, sanJchyd, analogously to the 
^nV-formation nydya. It has not been noticed by Panini. Nor 
does he teach —as he probably would have done had this philo¬ 
sophy existed in his time—that the same word means, as a 
masculine, a follower of the Sankhya philosophy,'” 

The word Yoga oeexirs several times in the Sutras,'” but 
never in the sense of a system of philosophy; and the only 
two derivatives of this word which are taught by Panini, viz., 
yogya and yaugilca (Y. 1, 102) are two words Avhich have no 


In the Sutra IV. 3, 111, the affix in (technically, ini) has a similar purport, but 
the base implies a proper name; thus, Karmandin, Krisdswin mean “ one who studies 
or knows the works of Karmaiida, Krisaswa.” 


For the various explanations, given by native authorities, of this term, I need 
now refer to one essay only, since it probably comprises all the literary information— 
and not only on this point —which can be obtained in our days on Sdnkhya writers, 
and certainly more than any one scholar in Europe would have at his command—I mean 
the learned and excellent preface of Dr, Hall to his elaborate edition of the Sdnkliya- 
Pravachana. The latter sense of the word Sdnkhyay “a follower of the Sdnkhya philo¬ 
sophy,occurs, e.g, in the Dhagavad-Gitdy III. 3; or, together with the word Kdndda,^^ a 
follower of the Vaiseshika doctrine,” in the commentary of Sankara on the Veddnta 
S&tra, II. 3, 51: 



I ^rTfTRT cTiTfifi; I 




Wmftl etc. 

I. 2, 54. 55.—III. 4, 20.—V. 1, 102; 4, 44. 47. 50. 126.—VI. 4, 74. 75.—VIII. 


1, 59, 
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counection Avhatever with its philosophical meaning. In the 
sense of “ religions austerity,” it seems to have been known by 
Panini, though he has no rule on the formation of this word, 
apparently because it offers no other grammatical interest than 
that which would he satisfied by his general rules III. 3, 18 
and YII. 3, 52 j for he has a rule on the formation of yogin 
(III. 2, 142). But this word means a man wlio practises religious 
austerities; it does not mean a follower of the Yoga system of 
philosophy. 

That Nyaya was known to Panini in the sense of syllogism 
or logical reasoning^ or perhaps logical science^ I conclude from the 
Sutra III. 3, 122,”® where its affix conveys the sense of instru¬ 
mentality, i.e. that by which analysis (lit. entering-into) is effected, 
for the same form, nyaya., is made the subject of another rule 
(III. 3, 37), where Panini gives as its meaning “propriety, good 
conduct,” which would lead to its later meaning, “policy.” Un¬ 
less we dreAV this distinction between the two Sutras named, the 
first Sutra woidd become superfluous. Nor is it probable that a 
civilization like that which is traceable in Panini’s rules could 
have done without a word for syllogistic thought. But between 
this sense of the word nyaya, and its designating the special 


I regret that I must again animadvert on an error of the Calcutta editors. In 
their gloss on the Sutra III. 3, 122, they give the foUoAving etymology of 
“ I I According to them, this word would therefore 

come from “ to lead,” an etymology which, of course, is absolutely impossible. Nor 
is there any trace of it in any of the commentaries knoAvn to me. Patanjali and his 
commentators have no remark on this easy word. The Kdsikd, which explains every 
Sutra, writes neither allows these words to be preceded hy 

nor, as this quotation shows, to contain a third person of the plural 
Its gloss obviously means, “ because entering is made (f^ +1^) by it, the deriva¬ 
tive is The SUldhdnta-kaumudi (foL 211a, line 7) has an analogous inter¬ 
pretation: “ .,” etc., which is still more transparent. But what 

must one think of the proficiency of an “editor” of Panini, who has none of the labo- 
rious Avork—which always gives a title to indulgence—of comparing MSS. and com¬ 
piling a commentary,—who merely reprints the labour of others,—and yet, eA^en in a simple 
case like this, does not feel induced to consult the K^sika or Siddhdnta-kaumudj, though 
he talks a great deal, cA^eii on this occasion, of the Kasik^ “ A. B. and C,” but Avithout mas¬ 
tering its “a, c,” simply repeats the gross blunder of the editors of his edition of Panini! 
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system of Gautama there is a vast ditference. Nay, had Panini 
even written the Gana IV- 2, 60, which implies, in its present 
version, the formation naiyayika^ this latter word would not 
require us to infer that it means there a follower of Gautama’s 
school; it may only signify a man who studies or knows the laws 
of syllogism.”® To substantiate this conclusion, with all the detail 
it deserves, would be a matter of great interest; for no philo¬ 
sophical school has dealt more largely with grammatical subjects 
than the Nydya school, and its branch, the Vaiseshika. The nature 
of “sound” and “word,” the question whether word is “eternal 
or transitory,” the “power” or purport of words, the relation of 
base and affix, and such kindred matters are treated of in a vast 
literature based on the Sutras of Gautama; and the controversies 
of the Naiyayikas Avith the Vaiyakaranas or etymologists need not 
blush before those of our modem philosophers. I must, hoAYever, 
confine myself on the present occasion, as heretofore, to giving a 
small amount of proof, that Panini could not have knoAvn the 
Sutras of Gautama. 

After having refuted the opinion that the sense of a AYord 
conveys either the notion of genus or that of species^ or that of 
individual^ each taken separately, Gautama continues:—“1. The 
sense of a word conveys (at the same time) as well the notion 
of geniis {jdti), as that of species {dkriti), as that of an individual 
(vyakti). 2. An indiAudual {vyakti) is a bodily form as a receptacle 
for the particularization of qualities. 3. Species {akriti) is called 
the characteristic mark of genus. 4. Genus {jdti) is that which 
has the property of (intellectually) producing (species) of the 
same kind.” “ 


To arrive at the form |(i|c|i it is necessary to combine with the Gana quoted, 
the Sdtra VII. 3, 3. The same word «i|[^ in the philosophical sense, occurs in the Gana 
to IV. 3,73, where a MS. of the Kdsikd has even the reading «t| ; and probably, 

in the same sense in the Gana to VIII. 1, 27; but even if Pdnini himself had written 
it there, we should not be justified in giving it a more definite sense than the one stated. 
In the Sdtra IV, 4, 92, and the Gana to IV. 3, 54, it has the sense of “ propriety.” 

Nydya Sutras II. 13I-I34: || 

20 


180 
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Let us now refer to tlie terminology of Paiiini, and see how 
he dealt Avith similar notions. In the first place, Ave find that he 
does not make use of a terra dkriti. We meet, in his Grammar 
only Avith the two terms jdti and vyakti. In the rule I. 2, 52, 
he speaks of (Avords Avhich express) “ qualities as far as a jdii 
goesand the instance of the jdti, given by Patanjali, is a tree.'*' 


n ii ^nrTsnrewrf^rar wrftr: ii .—The object of Gautama 

is to show that individualy species, and genus are notions which cannot be conceived, 
independently of one another, and tliat a separation of one from the other produces a 
fallacy. In translating the term vyahti, stress must be laid on the word visesha, 
** particularization ; ” othenvise there would be but one individual. The same consider¬ 
ation induced me to differ, in my translation of dhriti, from Dr. Ballantyne, who, in his 
meritorious edition and learned translation of the Nyaya-Sutras, renders this term 
^^forniy^ which undoubtedly is its usual sense in non-philosophical writings. But when 
Viswandthay in his comment on the Sutra II. 124, writes : Hi ^<=1 << 

aud on II. 133: ^fTlf^flTTSTTWT 

,—^he intends, in my opinion, to convey the understanding, that dkriti is the 
particularization of organisms,” and “the characteristic mai’k of ‘cowhood’ is the 
particularization of the organism of a cow,” which, translated into our philosophical 
language, would mean that dkriti is species. In my rendering of the fourth Sutra 
(II. 134), the parenthetical words are borrowed from Viswandthay who comments on 


them thus; ^jtr: wr«rr«hH<*: ’fn cT^it 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Gautama 


meant our term genus. 


I. 2, 52: .—I must obsen^e here that the Kasik^ and, on 

its authority, the Calcutta edition, are quite at variance with Patanjali, in explaining 
the last words of this Sutra, as if it had the sense ^ . Patanjali distinctly 

rejects such an explanation, on the ground that it is impossible to speak of qualities 
which are not jdtis. He rejects, too, such instances as l|^ l 

> which illustrate his p^rvapaksha ; an instance of his conclusion 
is •—Patanjali: I 

ffi flrt TRt I ffw (Ms.o^:) i 

I I wrar vRt ^ crff ^ 

.—Varttika: 'cfflrj : .—Patanjali: ^ Wrf^TPTt’lTcC. I 5«rtV- 

.—Varttika : WrfMb ^t 4| «i*i—Patanjali: 
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At I. 2, 58, he treats of the optional use of the singular or plural: 
“if the word expresses a {e.g. a Brahmana or the Brah- 

manas); at Y. 2, 133, he applies the term to the elephant,— 
at Y. 4, 37, to herbs,—at Y. 4, 94, to stones and iron, a lake and 
a cart,—at YI. 1, 143, to the fruit Kustumburu,—at YI. 3, 103, 
to grass;—and lY. 1, 63, is a rule on “/afe'-words, which are not 
permanently used in the feminine gender.’’ It is not necessary 
to multiply these instances, in order to show that Panini under¬ 
stands by jati the same thing that Gautama understands by dkriti, 
viz., species and I may add at once, that he has no word at all 
for the notion of '''■ genusP 

As to vyakti^ it occims hut once in the Sutras, viz., I. 2, 51, 


—Patanjali: ^441 <111^ qi | 

wprf i ^ ^ 

I irRR I 1 ^Tprsr^rftr 

^ etc.—Kaiyyata: . . .i 

y%y: y g yy: etc. 

There is, indeed, a Kdrikd of Patanjali >vliich explicitly corroborates this com¬ 
parison which I have made between Pdnini and Gautama, and which, moreover, has an 
additional import in affording evidence that Gautama is prior to PatanjaJi. I mean the 
KdrikA to IV. 1, 63, which says: WfifTraiWr Y Y I 

YIY Y litis (1® PApiuij the sense of dkritif it 

does not possess all the genders, and, once determined, is easily recognized (elsewhere); 
but it is, too, a family with its schools.” The following passages from Kaiyyata will 
bear out my translation : I®^I^ffl^ 

[For these last words compare Viswandthd's comment on the Nydya Sdtra 
II. 133, in note 180.] | Y 

rnYWTYTf I etc. 

.I I ^ fWTWit 

v!«Slai^: I YTYfYfw I. wuwfirant: i vrt^iTWTf^ i 

YtW Y^'f^f t5=('lrMV!|JJMm«iY li ^YTci:. And after 

having explained the Kdrikd of “ another ” quoted by Patanjali, on the same subject, 
Kaiyyata adds, ‘‘ from this quotation by Patanjali it has been infen’ed that the former 
Kdrikd expresses his own opinion ; ” ^raxii Ytm; i 

another occasion Patanjali, in adapting himself to 
Pdnini’s use of the term^f^^e (i»e, = dkriti)^ observes in a somewhat poetical strain (I. 2, 
52, after the last words of the quotation from the Bh^shya in note 181): 
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and means there ‘■'■linga^^ generic mark, which, in grammatical 
terminology, is gender The notion of individuality is not repre¬ 
sented by a special word in the language of Panini; the nearest 
approach to it is his word adhikarana, as it is used in the rules 
II. 4, 13. 15, and Y. 3, 43, where it is rendered by the com¬ 
mentators by dravya “ substance.” The term viseskya may he 
compared to adhikarana; but as it signifies “the object to be 


I W [Kaiyyata: 

f%|f . etc.] i.e., “If jdti has a fixed 

gender,—whenever it has taken that gender, from birth to death it does not abandon 
that gender.”—I must also call attention to another passage from the Mahdbhdshya, 
which likewise shows that^t^^i has, in Pdnini, Gautama’s sense of dkriti, and which at the 
same time proves that Patanjali not only had a knowledge of the philosophical applica¬ 
tion of the latter term, but, when speaking in his own name, uses dkriti in the same 
manner in which it is used by Gautama. In the passage I am alluding to, he 
broaches the same problem which is proposed by the Nydya-Sdtras, but as a gram¬ 
marian, and in reference to Pdnini, who has no term for genuSy he comprises in his 
question merely the alternative whether the sense of a word in Pdvini implies “ species *' 
[dkriti), or “individuality” [dravya). His answer is, that it comprises both, for those 
who maintain the former alternative are justified in their opinion by the Sutra I. 2, 58, 
and those who incline towards the latter, by the Sutra I. 2, 64. PatanjaWs Introduc- 
<w«(ed.Ballantyne,p. 40-42): I 

^ I nuflaTf^ i wirf^ *raT ’snarr- 

—^Whether in using the expression (I* 4, 1. 

V. 3, of the Calcutta edition), merely adapted himself to the manner in which Pdnini 
uses j whether he, too, had not yet a knoAvledge of Gautama’s definition would 
have remained doubtful, had he not aA^ailed himself, in another of his Vdrttikas, of the 
term dkriti exactly in the sense in which it is defined by the Nyaya Sdtra—viz., in the 
Vdrttika 5 (ed. Calc.) to VII. I, 74: ?! WT ^raTWraWTlirft' 

and though Patanjali observes that this Vdrttika is superfluous, since its contents are a 
matter of course, we may, nevertheless, be thankful for its word and the conclu¬ 
sions it enables us to draw in our present case.—Patanjali: ^ 

HTfi|dyI^tq-s|in< I I W- 

I dtfi'il+idci: I ^ I 

and Kaiyjata.71^ ijfWf: WTlf^ 

Fyakti is used in the same sense liy KAtyAyana in the Vdrttika 1 (of the Calc, 
ed.) to I. 2, 52. 
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qualified,” it is not the counterpart of jdfi, but of vi'scshana^ “the 
quality.” 

The result of the foregoing comparison between Pamni and 
Gautama must remove, I believe, every doubt as to the chrono¬ 
logical position of both. The expressions of Panini show that he 
had not even conceived so much as the philosophical problem started 
and solved by Gautama. The very manner in which Patanjali is 
compelled to ansAver the question, Avhether “ the sense of a word” 
in Panini “implies species or individuality”—viz., that at one 
time it implies the former, and at another, the latter, shows that 
philosophical investigations into the “ sense of the word” had not 
yet troubled Panini’s mind. A mere difference of opinion between 
the grammarian and the Nyaya philosopher Avould be no proof for 
the posteriority of the latter; but the absence of the problem 
itself, in the Sutras of Panini, is, I hold, sufficient ground for this 
inference. A problem of this kind could not have been slighted 
by Panini if he had been aware of it; it Avould have entered un¬ 
consciously, as it were, into his terminology, and into the mode 
of delivering his rules. There is abundant evidence in Patanjali’s 
Great Commentary, that his training must have been a philoso¬ 
phical one ; and it is Katyayana’s superiority, too, in this respect, 
which inflicts on Panini a quantity of Varttikas finding fault 
with his empiric and imphilosophical treatment of grammatical 
facts. 

After this conclusion, it seems needless to add that the Slitras 
ignore the word vaiseshika, which, from a grammatical point of 
view, would have had as much claim to being noticed by Panini 
as any word comprised in his rules IV. 2, 60 and 63. The for¬ 
mation vaiseshika is taught in the Gana to V. 4, 34, but merely 
in the sense of vi'sesha. 


There is an important class of ancient Avorks the chronological 
relation of Avhich to Panini deserves our peculiar attention here, 
from the circumstance that their contents are more or less kindred 


Compare II. 1, 57 ; also V. I, 119, v. 5 (ed. Calo.) 
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with those of Panini’s work,—I mean the gi’ammatical works 
Icnown \mder the name of Unnadi-Sutras^ Dhdtupdtha^ Prdti- 
'dlchyas, Phit-Sutras, and we may add to them the Ntrukta, the 
exegetical work of Ydska. Each of these woi’ks, Avith perhaps 
the exception of one, if I am not mistaken, is nnanimously con¬ 
sidered hy Sanskrit scholar’s, as prior to the Grammar of Panini. 

Before I proceed to examine whether this view can he 
upheld or not, I will quote Professor Muller’s opinion on the age 
of the Unnddi-Sutras. “We do not know,” he says, “hy whom 
these TTnadi affixes were first collected, nor by Avhom the Unadi- 
Sutras, as Ave now possess them, were first composed. All we can 
say is, that, as Panini mentions them, and gives several general 
rules Avith regard to them, they must have existed before his 
time.’”®^ 

On the same subject. Dr. Aufrecht, to Avhom we are indebted 
for a careful edition of the Unnddi-Sutras^ together Avith a 
commentai’y by Ujjwaladatta, expresses himself thus‘“:—“We 
have no direct tradition as to the author of the sutras. They 
Avere composed before the time of Panini, as they are refeiTed to 
by him in tAvo different passages of his Grammar. The fact, hoAV- 
ever, that both Yaska and the author of the above-quoted Emka 
[atz., to III. 3, 1] specify Cdkatuyana as the gi-ammarian who 
derived all nouns from verbs, speaks in favour of NdyojPs con- 
jectiu’e, that the authorship is to be attribiited to Cdkatdyana. Nor 
is this supposition entirely unsupported by the evidence of the 
sutras themselves. In one place (II. 38) we are told that the 
people of the north used the Avord kdrshaka for ‘a husbandman;’ 
in another (IV. 128), that they employed kdri in the meaning of 
‘an artisan.’ This distinction refers to a jieriod of the language 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 151. 

“ Ujjvaladatta’s Commentary on the Unidi-Sutras, edited from a Manuscript in 
the Library of the East India House, by Tlieodor Aufrecht. Bunn, 1859; ” Preface, 
p. viii.—^Thc Upnddi-Sutras were first published in the Calcutta edition of the Sid- 
dh^nta-kaumudi, afterwards reprinted—witliout any further consultation of MSS., but 
with deteriorations, by— Dr. BoehiUugk. Compare note 53. 
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of which no mention is made by any grammarian after Pdnini. 
In another rule (III. 144,) we find the name of Cdkravarmana, 
an old grammarian who is only once more quoted, namely, in 
Pdnini, VI. 1,130. It is of some importance also, that the author 
of the sutras considers agman (stone) and hhuvana (world) as 
Vaidic, whereas they are treated by Pdnini as words of common 
occurrence. These facts, even when taken collectively, furnish 
no decisive evidence as to the authorship of the sutras, but they 
show, at all events, that they were composed a considerable time 
before PdniniP 

I have in the first instance, to demur to the correctness of one 
of these “ facts,” which, if it were real, would dispense with any 
further proof of the Unnadi-Sutras having preceded—not, indeed, 
Panini, for such an inference would always remain hazardous— 
hut his grammatical work. It is true that this grammarian 
speaks twice of Unnddis, but he never speaks of rnnadi->S^M^ras.’*^ 
The former term merely implies a list of Timadi affixes, and may 
imply, according to analogous expressions in Panini, a list of 
words formed with these affixes ;but it can never imply a work 
which treats of these affixes and these formations, like the Unnadi- 
Sutras which we are speaking of. Between a list of Unnadis— 
affixes or words—and Unnddi-Sutras, there is all the difference 
which exists between a lexicographical and a grammatical work. 
All the conclusions, therefore, which are based on the identity 
of both, vanish at once. 

"With the conjecture of Nagojibhatta I shall deal hereafter; 
but when Dr. Aufrecht quotes the meaning of IcdrshaJm, ‘ husband¬ 
man,’ and of Mri, ‘ artisan’ as proving his conclusion, I candidly 
confess that I do not understand how the fact of these words 
having been used by the people of the north, in the sense given, 
can have the remotest bearing on the point at issue, even if in 


III. 3, I: ^^5 and III. 4, 75: 

Vaidyandth(i on the Paribhasha 
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the whole stretch of the voluminous grammatical literature subse¬ 
quent to Paniui, all of which, of course, is covered by his asser¬ 
tion, no grammarian had made mention of the distinction he is 
adverting to.**® The Unnadi Sutras profess to give such informa¬ 
tion as is not contained in Panini’s work; he himself informs us 
of this character of the Unnadi list in the two rules alleged. It 
is hut natural, therefore, that we should find in these two Uimadi 
rules, as indeed we find in all the rest, much interesting matter 
of which no trace occurs in the Sutras of Panini. 

But even assuming that my inability to understand this premiss 
of Dr. Aufi-echt only proves my own incapacity, I might go further 
and ask—What proof does there exist that these two Sutras, 
which have nothing characteristic or peculiar in them, were not 
added to the original Sutras at a later time, since Dr. Aufrecht 
himself has shoAvn that the genuineness of sixteen Sutras was 
suspected by Ujjwaladatta himself ? And I may add—Are there 
not, for instance, in a valuable commentary on more than 300 of 
these Unnadi-Sfitras, composed by Nrisinha, who lived Samwatl^'Jl, 
or 1520 after Christ, at least in the MS. I have consulted, not only 
many readings which differ from the text of Ujjwaladatta, as edited 
by Dr. Aufrecht, but three Sutras the substance of which is now 
in the Commentary, and three Sutras which are neither met with 
in the text of Bhattoji nor in that of Ujjwaladatta ?*“ It seems, 


And has this question—which portion of the grammatical literature is later than 
Panini ?—been so finally settled that, at presenty any one is allowed to speak of it as a 
matter of course 9 

Between the Sutras III. 60 and 61 we read in the E. I. H. MS. 98 of Nrisinka's 
Swaramanjarl (on accentuation)—where these Unnadi-Sutras occur—a Sutra which is 
neither amongst those of Ujjwaladatta, nor in his Commentary, viz. : n 

Comm.: wsr: i i i • 

Bebveen IV. 2 and 3, it has a Sutra the contents—but not the wording—of which are 
embodied in Ujjwaladatta’s Sutra IV. 2: (I Comm.; f^RW I 

inrrjt l ^^ 13 ^• Between IV. 90and91: (its substance 

occurs in the commentary on Siitra IV. 90); Comm.: 

.(?) I > and (embodied also in the 

Commentary of Ujjwaladatta) H Comm.: : I I ’jJirnflfrr 

I 4|q«i; • Before V. 28, it mentions a Siitra which is'neither 
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therefore, that with the actual doubts we must eutertaiu as to the 
origiaality of several Urmiidi-Sutras, it is by no means safe to 
appeal to two or any such Sutras for chronological evidence, unless 
they he able to show cause why they should not he ranked 
amongst the additions of later times.”* 

And again, what possible conclusion as to the chronological 
relation of the Unnadi-Suti’as to Panini can he drawn from 
another quotation made by Dr. Aufrecht ? Chdkramrmana^ he 
says, is once quoted by the Dnnadi-Sutras, and “ only once more, 
namely, in PdniniP I will make no remark on these latter 
words. That they are quoted by both is undeniable; but since 
it happens that both Dr. Aufrecht and I have quoted Panini", 
does it follow that either of us lived a “ considerable time” before 
the other, or before any other writer who may also have quoted 
Panini ? When, however, Dr. Aufrecht points out that the author 
of the Dnnadi-Sutras “ considers agman (stone) and bhuvana (world) 
as Vaidic, whereas they are treated by Panini as words of common 
occurrence,” I, too, lay much stress on the statement contained 
in this passage of the Unnadi-Sutras, but by it arrive at the 


amongst those of Ujjwaladatta nor embodied in his Commentary: || Comm.; 

filMIrtlrJ 1^ I ^(1T etc- Before V. 52 which precedes 

V. 70, and follows V. 69 and the new SAtra {Le, V. 69—the new SAtra—52. 70): 

II Comm.: | | ; this SAtra, too, is neither 

amongst the SAtras nor in the Commentary of Ujjwaladatta. 

Dr. Anfrecht himself observes (p. ix) with perfect accuracy: “ the unAdisAtras 
have not been handed down to us in their original form. It was not the intention of 
the author to give a complete list of all the unAdi-words, but merely to collect the most 
important of them. Hence we frequently meet with the sentence : ‘in 

various other words, too,’ or ‘ the same suffixes are found in other 

words, too.’ ” The former of these expressions, quoted hy Dr. Aufrecht, occurs, indeed, 
five times and the latter once; and Patanjali says in his Karika to III. 3, I, and in his 
comment on it: f^ efi HiiTNrgit; II Hirfrw 

w II twm: ii H*jf^di: i w 

^ «^(^di: II II imrfw i w 

MR^^^IHlfd • Since, then, theUnnadisare admitted, even byPatan- 
jali, to he an incomplete list, and if there is evidence to prove that at recent periods 
writers permitted themselves to supply the deficiencies, it will be admitted that my 
hesitation is uot a hypercritical one. 


21 
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very opposite inference to that which, has suggested itself to 
him. For, if Panini treated these words Avhich occur in the 
Yedas as words of common life, and, on the other hand, the author 
of the Sdtras in question had ceased to use them in his conversa¬ 
tional speech, and records the fact that they belong, not only to 
literary language, but to that of the very oldest literature,—I do 
not conclude that such facts ‘‘ show, at all events, that they 
(the TJnnadi - Sutras) were composed a considerable time before 
Panini;” but I conclude that Panini lived in that Yaidik age 
when asman and hhumna were as well Yaidik as common Avords, 
and therefore requii’ed no distinctive remark of his; that, on 
the contrary, the author of the two Unnadi-Sutras in question 
belonged to a period Avhen these Avords had become obsolete in 
common life,—in short, that Panini lived a considerable time 
before this granimarian. 

An inference, however, of such importance as this could not 
be considered as resting on sufficiently solid ground if there were 
no other means of establishing it than two Sutras of a work 
avowedly open to interpolations at various periods of Sanslirit 
literature. 

In order to support it Avith stronger arguments, I must raise a 
preAT-Ous question, which does not concern the Unnadi-Sutras 
alone—the question, whether or not Panini was the originator of 
all the technical terms he employs in his work ? Since he adverts, 
several times, in his rules, to grammarians who preceded him,'®^ it 
would probably—^not necessarily—be possible to answer this ques¬ 
tion if we possessed the works of these grammarians. Sdkatdyanah 
grammar seems indeed, to have come doAvn to us, but though, in 
such a case it would be within my reach, it must still remain at 
present a sealed book to me, and I must treat it like the works of 
Gargya, Xasyapa, and the other predecessors of Panini who merely 
survive in name and fame.^®^ 

See note 97. 

193 ipjjp knowledge fliat Sakat^yana’s Grammar exists, and is preserved amongst the 
treasures of the Library of the Home Government for India, we owe, like so much of 
our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, to the lamented Professor AVilson, who speaks of 
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There are, in my opinion, two Sutras of Panini which may 
serve as a clue through the intricacies of this problem. 

In five important rules of his, Panini states that, on principle, 
he will exclude from his Grammar certain subjects, as they do not 
fall within his scope. But since he gives reasons for doing so, 
he at the same time enables us to infer what he considered his 
duty, as a grammarian, to teach.’®^ Amongst these rules, one 
(I. 2, 53) referring to a subject touched on by him in a previous 
Sutra, says: “ Such matter will not be taught by me, for it falls 
under the category of conventional terms, which are settled (and 


it in his Mackenzie Collectiony voL L p. 160. Many years ago 1 obtained sight of the 
precious volume; but as it is written on palm leaves in the Kerndta character, 

and as I could not attempt to make it out without a magnifying glass, and then only 
with much difficulty, I was compelled to abandon my desire of mastering its contents. 
It is to be hoped now that a learned, laborious, and competent Sanslcrit scholar will 
transcribe and publish this awkward MS., and thus relieve Sanskrit studies from a 
suspense which no one can feel more keenly than 1 do in writing these lines. I must 
add, at the same time, that doubts have been lately expressed to me whether this M S. 

f 

contains really the original work of Sdkatdyana, or merely a Grammar founded on his. 

These rules are I. 2, 53-57. They contain Pdnini’s grammatical creed, and are 
the key-stone of his work. But all that the ‘‘ editor’' of Pdnini has to offer with respect 
to them is the following attempt at an epigram (vol. II. p. 47): ‘‘ Pdnini makes an expedi¬ 
tion against his predecessors.” And thus, in taking up that which is merely incidental, 
and, compared with the subject itself, quite irrelevant, he completely leads the reader 
away from the real importance of these rules. The Kdsikd, it is true, mentions that 
Pdnini differs in the principles he lays down in these rules from previous grammarians ; 
but it is far from making a joke or concentrating the essence of its comment on so 
futile a point. It shows, on the contrary, the full hearing of these rules, and, I 
believe, it would have done still better had it embodied in its gloss the remarks of 
Patanjali on some of these Sutras. At all events, the commentary of the Kdsikd on 
them w’as deemed important enough even by Br. Boehtlingk to be quoted by him on 
this occasion in its full extent, though his reason for doing so is merely to show the 
expedition of Pdnini against his predecessors.” “ The whole,** (viz., this expedition) 
he writes in introducing the Kasika, “ becomes sufficiently clear through an excellent 
commentary, I mean the Kdsikd^Htti, which will make any other remark superfluous*’ 
As the quotation he then gives from the Kdsikd is the only one, of any extent, in 
his whole second volume, and as he assumes all the appearance of treating it with 
that minute and critical and conscientious circumstantiality which even in an incidental 
quotation must be extremely welcome,—I mean by giving the various readings of his 
MSS. = MS. 829; ** B** = MS. 2440 of the East India House— wrongly 
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tlierefore do not reqviire any nile of mine; Uteralh/ : for it lias the 
antliority of a sanjnd or conventional term).” To these words 
Patanjali appends the following gloss: “ When Panini speaks of 
conventional terms which he will not teach, because they are 
settled, does he mean, by this expression, such technical terms 
as ghii, him, and the like ? No; for sanjnd is here the 


described by Mm at p. liv.), by recording the omissions in either of them, even so 
far as the omission of a “ is concerned,—in short, as he gives us in liis lengthened 
and highly valuable extract from the Kdsikd a specimen of his editorial character, 
I considered it my duty to make a comparison of his edition of this portion of the 
K^sikd with the two MSS. named and used by him. For though I was perfectly 
well acquainted with his so-called Commentary on Pdnini, and though it has been 
my thorough conviction for very many years that his curtailed reprint of the Calcutta 
edition—I will not qualify it now otherwise—by suppressing important texts and by 
propagating errors which, even in a reprint, are not excusable, has been more an im- 
])ediment to a conscientious study of Sanskrit grammar, and of P^nini in particular, 
than his very imperfect commentaforial remarks may have done service to lieginners,— 
though my opinion of the literary activity of Dr. Boelitlingk was the result of a careful 
study of his works, and was by no means founded on occasional errors of his, or formed 
ill disregard of all the difficulties he had to contend with ;—in short, though not all the 
imperfections of his \vritings— if they amounted only to such —would ever have induced 
me to stint the share of indulgence which I hold ought to be always and largely awarded 
to laborious and honest work, whatever be its failings, I have considered it my duty to 
make this comparison since, within the chain of the peculiar circumstances which weigh 
on his edition of Pdnini and ou some of his other editions f too, the point 1 wanted to 
ascertain, once more, did not so much concern a question of scholarship as one of 
scientific reliability. The result of my comparison was this. Dr. Boelitlingk records 
at his quotation from the. Kdsik^ to I. 2, 53, the various readings of MS. A : 

(for B WTcl^ (for B ), WWm (for ^ ), (*"'• 

^)» and ^ (for B |); but he does not say that A reads thr 

last words: twT («fo) .—At I. 2. 54 he mentions that 

ATS. A has omitted the word ; but he does not state that A reads instead of 

IVs reading , nor that jB has a marginal note on the word 1*1 wXiii h 

And he edits ou his own authority—without any remark whatever—^^1 ^— 

which is perfectly meaningless —while both AISS. read 

mentions that A has omitted and moreover that B reads : 

l ; but he does not say that A omits also zft3riT*TT% before 

, and adds before the last words 4|^Tt And what is much worse, he 

not only edits while both AISS. read 

but •TT^ r*(fiiTl«nI— which is simple nonsense —while both MSS. have the intelligible 
reading •— At I. 2, 56, he observes that is omitted in B and 
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same as sanjndna, ‘understanding’ {i.e. a name which has a 
real meaning, tliat may be traced etymologically).” An d 
Kaigyata enlarges upon these words in the following strain: 
“ The question of Patanjali is suggested by the rule of analogy. 
His answer is in the negative, because context itself has a 
greater weight than (mere) analogy. How, though such terms as 
ti, ghu, hha, and the like, are settled terms, this circumstance 
would not have been a snflBcient reason in an etymological work 
(like that of Panini) for leaving them untaught, for they have no 
etymology.’ ‘Understanding,’ (as Patanjali paraphrases sanjnd) 
means mentally entering into, understanding the component parts 
of a word, [or it means the words which admit of this mental 
process.] ” 


in ^; but he does not mention that instead of B^s , etc., A 

reads : > etc.; nor does he mention that B reads 'N 

while A reads ; bnt, again, he edits, without any remark 

whatever, which is ungrammatical^ in spite of the concurrent and 

correct reading of both MSS.: ^|if 41 |^(or^ > see before).—His 

remarks at I. 2,67) are that A omits and that B reads ff (for^^), 

xrftTTTW: (for A and (for A Yet he does not 

record the various inaccuracies of Ay w hich are essential for those not acquainted with this 
MS., in order that they may form an opinion on it and on its relation to the readings of B. 
Thus he omits stating that A reads the commencing words > that it 

omits cjlrf^, and reads for B^s more correct reading I 

But Dr. Boehtlingk likewise does not mention that B has a marginal note 
to the word viz., (otc) \ that A reads ^ for b^s 

(in the commencement); that B adds Rafter (last line of his page 48); that A reads 
^ for B (first line of his page 49), and ^ for 

B *1 ■ And to crow n the edition of this portion of the ‘‘ excellent com¬ 

mentary, I mesiwiht KdkM-vrittiy which will make all further explanation superfluous,’" 
Dr. Boehtlingk prints, without a single remark (p. 49, line 4), filfrl 

when ^ has the follow ing passage: 

{slc.)y whereas B gives the complete sentence in this Avay : 

I wr^5r'^^Ui(*Jii;si«hHRiTr’Rr: i ’i 

.—And such is his * 

edition of even an easy text of a commentary to only fire Sutras of Panini,—of a com¬ 
mentary, too, so pompously announced by himself, and laid before the public with so 
much appearance of care and conscientiousness ! 

Pdnini, I. 2, 53: rT^I^ [fC-—Patanjali: ^ TJerr; 
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From this rule of Panini and the commentaries alleged we 
learn therefore— 

1. That his Grammar does not treat of those mnjnas or con- 
A^entional names which are known and settled otherwise. 

2. That this teirni sanjnd must be understood in our rule to 
concern only such conventional names as have an etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit of 
an etymology, but not to those which are merely grammatical 
symbols. 

4. That such terms as ti, ghu, and hha^ were known and settled 
before Pdnint’s Grammar, but that, nevertheless, they are defined 
by Panini because they are not etymological terms. 

Having thus obtained, through the comment of Patanjali on 
the Sutra in question, a means by which to judge of the originality 
of Panini’s terms, we must feel induced to test its accuracy before 
we base our inferences on it; and the opportunity of doing so is 
afforded not merely by the technical symbols which Patanjali 
himself names ,—^ve easily ascertain that Panini has given a de¬ 
finition of them,—but also by another of these important five Sutras. 
This Sutra (I. 2, 56) says : “ Nor shall I teach the purport of the 
principal part of a compound (pradhdna), or that of an affix 
(j)ratyaya), because they, too, have been settled by others [i.e. 
people knoAV already from other authorities, that in a compound 
the sense of the word gravitates towards its principal part, and in 
a derivative towards the affix.)” 

Thus we learn here from Panini himself that the term pratyaya 
(affix) was employed before he 'wrote his work; and if Patanjali’s 
interpretation be correct, Panini, who also makes use of this term. 


l I Kaiyyata: flfi 


Panini, 1.2, 56: 


There is no Bhashya 


on this rule. 
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must tave left it tmdefined, since it has an etymology and was 
“ settled ” in his time. And such, indeed, is the case. Panini uses 
the word pratyaya many times {e.g. 1 . 1 , 61. 62. 69 ; 2, 41. 45 ; 3, 63. 
etc. etc.), he heads with it a whole chapter which extends over three 
books of his work, yet he gives no definition whatever of its sense. 
Finding, then, that Patanjali’s comment is confirmed by Panini’s 
own words, we may proceed; and we then obtain the result that 
the Sutras employ but do not explain such terms, for instance, as 
prathamd (nominative), dwitiyd (accusative), tritiyd (instrumental), 
chaturtM (dative), panchaiM (ablative), shashtM (genitive), and 
saptami (locative). And the commentators apprise us that these 
words were technical names used by the eastern grammarians, 
which are refered to by Pdnini in some of his rules.We 
likewise meet in his work with such terms as somasa (compoimd 
II. 1, 3), tatpuruslia (II. 1, 22), avyayibhdva (II. 1, 5), bahuvrihi 
(II. 2, 23), krit (III. 1, 93), taddhita (lY. 1, 76), etc. etc.: he 
enumerates all the special compounds or a ffix es which fall under 
these heads, but does not give any definition whatever of the 
meaning of these names. Again, the commentaries, in adverting 
to them, tell us that the terms expressing compounds, for instance, 
belong to “ older grammarians.” 

When, on the other hand, we see that he does give a definition 
of karmadhdraya (I. 2, 42), or of samyoga (I. 1, 7), or of anundsika 
(I. 1, 8), terms which are conventional and admit of an etymo¬ 
logical analysis, we are at once compelled to infer that he was the 
first who employed these technical names in the sense stated by Mm. 
And this conclusion would apply with equal force to all other terms 
of a similar kind which do not merely head an enumeration of rules 
but are clearly defined by him, e.g. to savarna (1.1,9), pragrihya (I. 
1, 11), lopa (I. 1, 60), hraswa^ dirgha^ pluta (I. 2, 27), uddtta(l. 2, 
29), anuddtta(l. 2, 30), swarita (I. 2, 31), aprikta (I. 2, 41), etc. etc. 
Nor do I believe that this conclusion becomes invalidated in those 
instances in which Panini gives a definition, while yet there 
may be a strong presumption that the term defined was already 


II. 3, 46. 2. 3. 13. 30. 7 etc. 
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used in his time, for it seems to me that, in such a case, his de- 
tinition either imparted an additional sense to the cui’rent term, 
and, in reality, thus created a new term of his own, or had a special 
bearing on the technical structure of his own work. When, for 
instance, he defines the term dwandwa^^^ though there is a pro- 
hability that this term was used by previous grammarians,^®® his 
definition may have con-ected the current notion on the subject 
implied by it, as I infer from the lengthened discussion of Patanjali. 
Or, when he uses the term upasarjana in one of those five rules 
ah’eady mentioned, thus allowing us to conclude that it was a 
cmTent term in his time,^®® and still appears to define it in two 
other imles,®®^ his definition is in reality no definition at all; it 
merely instructs the pupil how he may recognize an upasaij ana- 
rule in his work.®®® 


n.2,29: 

Kdsika (M.S. 829, E.I.H.) on I. 2, 57: 7^7 I 

^ if^:. MS. 24J0, reads 717^ instead of 

^ut both readings are objectionable, as M'e may infer from the Mahd- 
bhishya on II. 1, 20: ^ I I 

I etc.; and these identical words re- 

occur in the Mah^bhdshya to IT. 1, 49. Neither of the terms bahuvrlhiy aoyayiblidoay 
or tatpurusha is explained by P^nini.-—Compare also note 44, and my Dictionary, .9.y. 

I. 2, 57: ^ 

1.2,43: ^nrra l 2 , 44 : ^ m4P<Mid - 


In the foregoing remarks I have drawn a distinct line between the definition 
which Panini gives of a term,—as when he says “ abhyasta are the two syllables con¬ 
stituting a reduplicated base” (VI. 1, 5), or prutipadika is that which has a sense but 
is neither a verbal root nor an affix’' (I. 2, 45); and the emimeration he makes 
of the matter comprised under a term, as when he says dhdtu is called bhdy etc.” 
( I. 3. 1), or ^^pratyaya (affix) is that which is treated from the beginning of the third 
book up to the end of the fifth” (III. 1,1). For I hold that Pdnini could not, at one 
time, feel the necessity of defining the linguistic properties of a grainmaticfil category, 
and at another leave unexplained the notion, for instance, of a verbal root, an affix, a 
jiarticle, and so on, while using these terms extensively, unless these notions w'ere 
sufficiently clear at the time he wTote, and his grammatical purposes were attained by 
stating what application he gave to these terms in his work. An evidence of the 
plausibility of this view' is afforded e.g, by the terms dtmanepnda and parasmaipada. 
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To extend this inference to purely grammatical symbols like 
those mentioned by Patanjali, e.g., gha, shash, hik, slu, lup, etc. etc., 
would be wrong, after the remark of this grammarian; for, as we 
learn from him, that they are not sanjnds, in the sense in which 
Panini uses this word in his rule I. 2, 53, we cannot decide to 
what extent he may have invented these names, or whether he 
even invented any of them, since Patanjali distinctly tells us, as we 
have seen, that ghu, bJm, were terms already known to Panini. 

If, then, we apply the test we have obtained to the TJnnadi- 
Sutras, we shall have, in the first place, to observe that the technical, 
and, at the same time, significant names which would fall under the 
category of Panini’s rule (I. 2, 53), and which are not only used 
in, hut are indispensable to, the mechanism of these Sutras are 
the following: abhydsa, avyaya^ uddtta, upadhd, upasarga, dirgha^ 
dhdtu^ pada^ vriddhi^ lopa^ samprasdrana, hraswaP^ Amongst 
these, Panini gives no definition whatever of dJidtu ; for his ex¬ 
planation is merely an enumeration (I. 3,1); and the same remark 
applies to upasarga (I. 4, 59), and perhaps to vriddhi (I. 1, 1) 
and avyaya (I. 1, 37. 38, etc.). It is probable, therefore, that 
Panini did not invent these terms, hut referred to them as of cur¬ 
rent use. On the other hand, he distinctly defines hraswa^ dirgha, 
uddtta^ upadhd, lopa^ samprasdrana, and abhyd&a?^^ The term pada 
is also defined by him, hut it seems that he merely extended its 
current application for his own purposes, since the commentaries 
tell us that “ the former grammarians” gave a definition of the 
terms for compounds, and this definition contains the word pada. 
That the Unnadi-Sutras contain no definition of any technical word 
requires no confirmation from me. 


In rules VI. 3, 7 and 8, Panini mentions that these terms are used by “ grammarians,” 
which expression can only mean that they were in use before he wrote; and in rules 
I. 4, 99 and 100 he enumerates the conjugation endings comprised under these denomi¬ 
nations, hut gives no de^nition of the terms themselves. 

20® E.g. I. 12. 15. 27.32.48.—II. 16. 59.65.—III. 114.—IV. 55.136.144.—V. 19, etc. 

““ I. 2, 27: I. 2, 29: I. 1, 65: 

iWPjf Wirr —I- h 60: I. l, 45: VI- h 

4: (comp, also note 44). 


22 
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Now, had Pa^i not written the five Sutras (I. 2, 63-57) in 
which he explains the method of his Grammar, or had he explained 
all the technical terms used by him, the absence of a definition of 
such terms in the TJnnadi-Sutras would not justify us in amving 
at any conclusion as regards the mutual relation of the two works. 
But since we know that Panini does not define all his terms; and, 
on the other hand, that a treatise like the Unnadi-Sutras uses those 
terms which are defined by liim, and exactly in the same sense in 
which they occur in his work, the only possible conclusion is that 
this treatise was written later than the Grammai' of Panini. And 
this also must have been the opinion of JJjjwaladatta and Bhatto- 
jidikshita, for both grammaiians, in their comment on an Umiadi- 
Sutra, which is an original one, if any be, smce it treats of a whole 
category of TJnnadi words, state in the plainest possible language 
that this Sutra is given as an exception to a rule of Pdnini}'^^ Nay, 
Ave owe to Dr. Airfrecht himself a very interesting passage fl.’om 
Vimald’s Rupamdld, which distinctly ascribes the authorship of 
these TJnnadi-Sutras to Vararuchi. But as Vararuchi is a name 
of Katyayana also,^®® this work seems to intimate that Katyayana 
completed the Grammar of Panini, not only in his Varttikas, but 
in the important work which concerns us here.^®' 


^ Unijadl-Sutra, IV. 226: —Ujjwaladatta: 

-(Pdnini, VI. 2, 139) ^frl 

.—Bhattojidikshita (Siddh.-k. p. 204 A, l- 6) . . . 

See also Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 240. 

I subjoin a literal copy of this extract from the edition of Dr. *Aiifreclit,D. ix.: 

II ii rnw(iH*<i-4l4!iT^: ii 

I (MS. i 

«i4^HlifWi wr^TTfH ^ ^ipJrriTTftr 1 

^ wlfTriw I (T^rsn i w ii” He adds to 

this quotation the followings curt rebuke: “ This assertion, which makes Varaiuici 
older than Panini, has no claim to probability.” But I must ask—Is there one single 
word in this passage which justifies, in the slightest degree, the stricture passed by Dr. 
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Although it follows from all these premises that the treatise on 
the Unnadi-words, the existing collection of Unnadi-Sutras, is later 
than the Grrammar of Panini, there still remains the question: 
What relation exists between the latter work and a list of Unnadi- 
affixes or words which Panini twice quotes in his rules ? 

Ydslca relates, in an interesting discussion on the derivation of 
nouns, that there were in India two classes of scholars, the one 
comprising the NairuMas, or etymologists (his commentator Durga 
adds: except Gdrgya\ and the grammarian ^dkatdyana ; the other 
consisting of some of the Vaiydkaranas, or grammarians, and the 
etymologist Gdrgya. The former maintained that all nouns are 
derived from “ verbal roots; ” the latter that only those nouns are so 
derived in which accent and formation are regular, and the sense of 
which can be traced to the verbal root, which is held to be their 
origin. They denied, as Yaska tells us, the possibility of assigning 
an origin to such words as go^ “cow,” aswa, “horse,” purusha, 
“ man.” Now, it is this latter description of words which is 
the subject of the IJnnadi list: they are the Uimadi words. We 
must ask, therefore, did Panini belong, as regards his linguistic 
notions, to the Nairuktas or to the “some of the Vaiydkaranas?^’’ 


Aufrecht on Vimala ? The latter says, “ To illustrate (or to make clear) the Unnadi 
affixes, Vararuehl composed the (Unnadi) Siitras as a separate work/' He draws a 
distinction therefore, as I have already done, between the Unnadi list and the Sutras on 
them ; but where does he say that Vararuchi is older than Panini ? Dr. Aufrecht evidently 
mistook his own conclusions, quoted above, which precede this passage from VimalcHs 
MpamdU, for the opinion of the latter work. Having first established his conclusions 
in the manner we have seen, he seems never to have doubted that any writer can differ 
from his \dew. Therefore, when meeting with Vimala, who reports that Vararuchi is 
the author of the Unnadi Sdtras, he upbraids this poor grammarian with having made 
Vararuchi older than Panini. 

See Roth’s Nirukta, I. 12; Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 164; and 
Aufrecht’s Unnadi-Siitras, p. vi. vii. Yaska, according to the present edition, adds 
to the three instances given the word also. He can scarcely have meant the word 

“ elephant,” which is not a krit, but a regular taddhita derivative of hasta : nor does 
this word occur in the Unnadi-Sfitras. It seems therefore probable that he said, or at 
least meant, the real Unnadi word hasta, “ hand.’ But as Durga, too, at all events 
in the MS. at my command, writes I do not venture upon more than a con¬ 
jecture that the latter words are to be corrected in the text of the Nirukta: . 
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Since the former designation is chiefly applied to the exegetes 
of the Yaidik texts, and the latter is emphatically used hy the 
grammarians, it seems probable that Panini, in this question 
of the derivabiKty of TJnnadi words, would stand on the side of 
these Vaiyakaranas. And this unquestionably is the opinion of 
Patanjali, as may be judged from the following facts:—In the 
rules VII. I, 2, Panini teaches, amongst other things, that when an 
aflSx contain the letters dh^ or M, or cM, these letters are merely 
grammatical symbols, the real values of Avhich are severally ey^ in, 
iy. To this rule Kdtydyana appends the remark that the TJnnadi 
affixes form an exception, when Patanjali explains this view of the 
author of the Varttikas by the instances sankha, sandha] for 
though these words are formed with the affixes kha and dim, the 
letters dh and kh, in their affixes, are real, not symbolical. 
“ And,” continues Katyayana, in two subsequent Varttikas, 
“though Panini speaks himself, in Sutra III. I, 29, of an affix 
iyang (not chhang, as might be expected according to rule VII. 
I, 2), this does not invalidate my exception, for the latter is based 
on the circumstance that Panini treats in his rule VII. I, 2, not of 
verbal but of nominal bases.” “ True,” rejoins Patanjali; “ but 
Katyayana might have spared this discussion, for “ nominal bases 
formed with Unnddi affixes are bases which have no grammatical 
originP 

In rule VII. 3, 50, Panini teaches that the letter th in the affix 
tha has the value of ik ; that tha, therefore, means in reality ika ] 


VII. 1,2: —A vdrttika: Trwfwr- 

.—Patanjali; (comp. Un. S. 

I. 101. 104).—Varttika : —Patanjali: 

(III. 1, 29) VrnrtfhT# Tirf^ etc.—Varttika: 

—Patanjali: wth: 1%^ I 


'"> VII. 3, 50: A Vdrttika: <n f<411 

Patanjali:. ctT^ I w: w: w: (comp. Un. S. 

I. 105; IV. 104) etc.—^Varttika: —Patanjali (after a lengthened 

discussion asks and answers): I ^ I '^WT- 
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in rule VII. 4, 13, tliat a long vowel a, becomes short before 
the affix Tea ; ““ in VIII. 2, 78, that the short vowels i and u be¬ 
come long before a radical consonant r and v, if these consonants 
are followed by another consonant;^'* in VIII. 3, 59, that the s of 
an affix is changed under certain conditions to To all these 

rules Katyayana takes exception by excludiug from them the 
Unnddi words. Thus kan(ha, pantha, santJia, are formed with the 
affix tha which does not mean ika ; rdkd and dhdkd retain their 
long d before the affix ka ; from/ri is derived jivri, vsiijivri", kiri 
and giri form their dual kiryos and giryos, not Mryos and giryos ; 
and in the words krisara^ dhusara^ the s has not become sha j while, 
on the other hand, this change has taken place in varsha and 
tar sha, though the conditions named by Panini in rule VIII. 


I (comp. V. 2, 35, 

where the affix is not a hrit, but a taddhita). 

VII. 4, 13 : % ilir:Vdrttika: % — 

Patanjali: ^ I I I 

^ ^ ^ I VRT VR (MS. VT^) ^ (cf. Un. S. III. 40) | I 

w I wr?[«fr Hircmf^mifd etc. 

VIII. 2, 78 : Wirnfr w —A Vdrttika: 

Patanjali: I I I 

1ii iit^: (Ms.^^r»rRrf%f^:) ii wgffm i 

Vdrttika: .—Patanjali: W | fs^t | 

.but after some discussion he conclndes : fsiW 

(MS. I wr^ infdMf^f ^ {cf. Un. S. V. 49); and again 

.fWaf^Mfcw-mrci: I i 

^ I I S^rq^lR Trrfd tlRdi ' Idlfd {cf. Un.S. IV. 

142). 


VIII. 3, 59; 


-Vdrttika: 


nRr- 


.—Patanjali: ^?n^v[Trgr*r^t: ^ i awr: i vp?:: i 

XRf*—Vdrttika: tlvd^dintld Wai^nT,-—Patanjali: 

TfTft I I i Tjrrff i a i 

arfdMRdilR etc. (cf. Un. S. III. 73. 62). 

In the E. I. H. MS. of the Mahabhashya and in the Calcutta edition of Panini 
the Instances to VIII. 3, 59, v. 2, are and (instead of and cl^) ; but it is 
evident that this reading is erroneous ; for, in his first Vdrttika, Katyayana intends to 
show that Panini’s rule is too wide; and, in the second, that it is too narrow, if applied 
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3, 59 would not justify it tiiere. But Patanjali, who supplies us 
Avith all these instances, in order to establish, first, the sense of the 
Yarttikas, always rejects the criticism of Katyayana, and defends 
Panini with the same argument Axhich he used before, viz., in 
saying that ‘■‘"nominal bases formed with TJnnddi affixes are bases 
v)hich have no grammatical originf and therefore do not eoncem an 
etjTnological work like that of Panini. 

But if Katyayana were really AVi’ong in his censure of Panini, 
can the argument used by Patanjali in defence of Panini he right ? 
Let us imagine that there existed amongst us two sets of gram¬ 
marians, the one contending that the words red, bed, shed, are 
derived from radicals re, be, she, Avith an afiix d', and another 
refuting these etymologists, and asserting that their derivation is 


to certain Unnadi words. Compare also the Commentaiy on the Unnddi-Sutra III. 62.— 
It is needless to observe once more that in this, as in all similar instances^ the reprint 
of Dr. Boehtlingk has simply continued the mistake of the Pandits, though it always 
assumes the air of having taken its information from the MSS. Thus, in this very 
\ arttika, the Calcutta edition has a misprint and Dr, Boehtlingk 

writes—not “the Calcutta edition,” but—“ vdrtika: (•^?c),”as if this 

reading were an original one. But the E. I. H. MS. of the Mahabhashya reads quite 
correctly: “ ”; and Kaiyyata has even a special remark to the effect, 

that though the Unnadi-Sutra III. 73 (comp, also 70) teaches the affix 
Varttika and Bh^shya write (of which B is the genitive), because this 

affix is viz : (MS. 0^) 

(Uii. s. HI. 73) I • 

In all these instances, and others too (c.^. to VII. 2, 8, v. 1 of the Calc, cd.), the 
E. I, H. MS. of the Mahabhashya, and the Calcutta edition—as often as it gives this 
passage—write: MlRi(th® of the Mahabhashya 

w ithout the ; the correctness of the reading given, however, does not only result from the 
commentaries, but from the Paribhdshd works; MS. 778 of the Paribhasheudusekhara e.g. 
writes > when the first word, though literally meaning “ the affixes m?/, 

etc.” has the sense, “the words formed with the affixes un, etc.” (comp, I, 1. 72), in con¬ 
formity with the use which Pdniui makes of the words and (in the 

masculine gender), e.g. I. I. 38 ; 2, 46 ; VI. 2, 155. Compare Jilso Vaulyandthds 
explanation, in note 188. The reading “ which is 

given by Dr. Aiifrecht, p. vi., I have never met with, though I have frequently met; 
with the phrase quoted above, not only in the gramiuatical commentaries, but in all 
the Paribliashd-works, which give it as a Parilihasha. I, therefore, very much doubt 
its correctness, even if it shotild really be found in any MS, 
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absurd 5 that red^ hed, shed are “ bases without a grammatical 
origin.” Is it probable, on the same supposition, that a member 
of the last-named category, in writing a grammar and in dealing 
with these words, would ascribe to them an affiy t?? Yet, if 
Patanjali were right, Panini wmdd belong to this latter category, 
and he would have committed such an incongruity. He has not 
only spoken of an Unnadi affix «, but he calls it by its technical 
name which means that he bore in mind a distinct form of a 
radical, the vowel of which would become subject to the Vriddhi 
increase if it is joined to this affix m. The IJnnadi words must, 
consequently, have been to Panini words in which he perceived a 
real affix and a real radical,—words, in short, with a distinct 
etymology. There is other evidence to the same effect besides the 
two rules of his which contain the word unnadi. In rule YII. 
2, 9, he mentions the affixes ti, tu, ira., ta^ iha.^ si, su, sara, ka, sa; 
all these are Unnadi affixes, and consequently represent to him 
as many radicals as are capable of being combined with them for the 
formation of nominal bases.^*® That there is a flaw in the defence 
of Patanjali, must have been already perceived by Kaiyyap,, for 
this commentator tries to reconcile the fact I have pointed out 
with the assertion of Patanjali. I will quote his words, but merely 
to show that it was a desperate case to save Pdnini from the 
Nairukta school, and to give him the stamp of a pure-bred 
Vaiyakarana. On the occasion of Patanjali’s commenting on the 
Yarttika to YIII. 3, 59, and repeating the remark already men¬ 
tioned, Kaiyyata says: “ Though the IJnnadi words have been 
derived for the enlightenment of the ignorant, their formation is not 
subject to the same grammatical influence as it would be if they had 
an origin; ” and, after having endeavoured to prove the correct¬ 
ness of this view through rule VIII. 3, 46, he winds up with the 

following words : ‘‘ Therefore.in the IJnnadi formations, 

kidsara, etc., sara etc. do not fall under the technical category 


VII. 2, 9 : 
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of afibces, so that the rule ■which concerns the change of an affixal 
$ to sh, -would have to be applied in their case.” 

That Katyayana, -when he foimd fault -with Panini, must have 
taken my vie-w, is obvious. He must have looked upon Panini as 
judging of the TJnnadi -words in the same -way as Sakatayana did: 
otherwise his pratished/ias^’ exceptions^ or even his additions to 
the rules in question, would have been as in-elevant as if he had 
increased them -with matter taken from medicine or astronomy. 

The conclusion, however, at which I have thus been compelled 
to arrive, viz., that Panini shared in the linguistic principles of 
Sakatayana, is of importance, if we now consider the relation in 
whieh he is likely to have stood to the oidginal IJunadi list and 
to the criticisms of Katyayana. 

Ndgojihliatta^ Avho -nrrote notes on Kaiyyata’s gloss on Patanjali, 
conjectures from the Kaidka to III. 3, 1, that the Hnnadi Sutras 
were the work of Sakatayana.^” His conjectm'e rests on the state¬ 
ment of Yaska, alluded to by PatanjaK, that this gr am marian con- 


Patanjali to VIII. 3, 59 (comp, note 213): M 

fW.—Kmjyata: I 

fwfTTfT ^ w I (VIII. 3,46) w wi 

here subjoin 

the interesting comment of Siradeva, in his Paribhdshdvritti (MS. E.l.H. 593), on this 
Paribhdsha, as it is appealed to by other authors of Paribbdshd-works : 

fiTsnfw II ^ i<^«^lrtii,si: I -^Riwr 

(viii.3,46) liwr i ^ (««>• 

comp. Un. S. IV. 142) i;: Biqi .rl 41': 0 H h wr- 

ft (Viii. 2, 77) w I f^: I fii^- 

I W I TlTfwflrfH (I. 1, 57) 

(comp. I. 1, 58) I I rrff 

^ (Un. s.V. 49) ^ 

See also Dr. Aufrecht’s Preface to the Un. S. p. vii, where the Commentary of 
N^gojibbatta is quoted, and translated by him. 
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tended for the possibility of deriving all nominal bases from verbal 
roots. Now, I have shown before, that the opinion of Nagojibhatta 
cannot be adopted so fer as the Sutras are concerned, for they were 
written after Panini’s work, and Sakatayana wrote before Panini.’*'* 
It may, at first sight, however, appear to be consistent with fact, 
if only the Ilnnadi list were meant, for Sakatayana’s views are snch 
as would admit of nominal derivation by means of TTnnadi afiixes. 
Yet, since Nagoji’s conjecture is purely personal, and is not sup¬ 
ported by any evidence, I may be allowed, after the explana¬ 
tion I have given, to assume that the Uunadi list is of Pdimi’s 
authorship. Indeed, bow could Katyayana take exception to the- 
technical appbcation or to the working of a rule of Pdnini’s, and 
supply this defect by pointing to the Umiadi list, unless be looked 
upon Panini as being the author of both ? Had he thought that 
the Unnadi list was written by Sakatayana, be would have laid 
himself open to serious refiections, in censuring the anuhandhas of 
Panini for not fitting the system of Sakatayana. We might 
make an assumption, it is true, by which we could reconcile 
S^atayana’s authorship of the Unnadi list with Katyayana’s 
strictures on Panini,—the assumption that Panini’s work repre¬ 
sented, as it were, besides its own property, that of Sakatayana’s 
too,—^that both grammarians owned one set of technical signs, 
and that perfect unanimity reigned between their works. Tlie 
Ganaratnamahodadhi of Vardhamdna gives numerous quotations 
from the Grammar of Sakatdyana, hut as several of them merely 
give the substance of his rules, it would scarcely he safe to 
judge of his system on the authority of this valuable Gana 
work.^^® Unless, therefore, it can he shown that there was no 


See note 07. 

Relative to this work, wliich is of the gpreatest importance for the study of Sanskrit 
grammar. Dr. Boehtlingk gives the following information (voL II., p. xxxix.—^xli.):— 
“ A third work, which contains the Ganas, is the Ganaratnamahodadhi (the great Ocean 
of the Oana-pearls). In London there exist two MS. copies of this work : the one in 
the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, the other in that of the East India House. 
[He adds some remarks on the age of the former MS., and continues] : The work 


23 
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difference Arhatever and, muoli more so, if it can be shoAvn 
that there was a difference between the technical method of both 
these grammarians, common sense would lean in favour of the 
conclusion that Katyayana, in his Yarttikas, hit at but one of 
his predecessors, and that this predecessor Avas the author as Avell 
of the eight giammatical books as of the TJnnadi list,—Panini. 


consists of eight chapters about 450 double verses. Its author is Ov- 

Vardhamdna, a pupil of Cri-Govinda, and, as it is stated in the introductory verses, it 
owes its origiu to the request of his pupils, three of whom he names in the commentary 
on his work, viz., KumarapMa, Harip^la, and Muiiikandra. Text and commentary are 
so corrupt in both Manuscripts, that at the very best only a tolerable text could be 
made up. Besides, this collection was not intended for the work of Panini, but for 
some more modern grammar. There occur Ganas iu it which are neither mentioned in 
the Sutras nor in the V^rttikas. Then, again, we find two Ganas which are separate 
in our collection [Dr. B. means the Ganas edited by bim] combined into one, when 
the derivatives formed according to two different rules, differ from one another 
only in accent. The various readings of the Ganaratnarnahodadhi (G. B. M.) I have 
indicated merely at the Gana —To this statement I have to append the fol¬ 

lowing remarks:— 

1. Wlien Dr. Boehtlingk tells the public that there are but two MS. copies of this work 
in London, his readers will no doubt believe, if they believe him,—indeed, they cannot 
draw any other inference from his words than—that there are in London only two texts 
of the Ganas collected by Vardhamana in his work, the Ganaratnarnahodadhi. I cannot 
suppose that there can be any one who would interpret the meaning of bis words in the 
sense that there are only two catalogued Nos. of this work iu the libraries he is 
speaking of. Yet I am compelled to take this favourable—though vei^ unreasonable— 
view of his statement, in order not to be compelled to qualify it otherwise. For, the 
fact is that the bound volume No. 949 of the Library of the E. 1. H., which he is 
speaking of, is, indeed, one volume only, but contains two distinct copies of the work in 
question, ^vritteii in different handwritings, and constituting, therefore, two separate 
MSS. These, added to the copy in the R. A. S., form, therefore, at first sight, three 
MSS., not two^ as he says. But I should trifle with my readers if I considered this 
correction as sufficient to illustrate the character of Dr. Boehtlingk’s statement. The first 
MS. of No. 949 contains the text of the Ganaratnarnahodadhi only, on 30 leaves. The 
second MS. of the same No. 949, which is » commentarj^ by the same author, on his 
work, contains, first the text, and afterwards the comment, which repeats every word 
of the text, either literally or impliedly, by stating the derivatives from the word or 
words as they occur in the text. The same method is observed in the MS. helouging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. Hence we possess, in London, not two textSy nor yet 
three, but in reality five texts of this work. 

2. The MSS. in question are, uo doubt, open to correction, as, indeed, probably every 
Sanskrit MS. in existence is, but I hold that at all events the ancient copy of the R.A.S. 
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The proof that such a difference existed between Panini and 
Sakatayana, indeed, between him and all the grammarians who 
preceded his work, is afforded by a statement of Patanjali, which 
is so important that it settles definitely, not only the question of 
the authorship of the XJimadi list, but of all the other works which 
follow the anubandha terminology of Panmi. In his comment on 


will, in spite of its inaccuracies, be ranked by everyone conversant with MSS., amongst 
the bast Sanskrit MSS, in existence. And having considered it incumbent on me to 
study this book carefully, I have no hesitation in maintaining that even a tolerable 
Sanskrit scholar would be able to make a perfectly good edition of at least the text of 
this work, with the aid of these five copies of the text, the two copies of the commentary, 
and, as a matter of course, with the aid that may be got from Panini and his com¬ 
mentaries. 

3. As to the nature of this work : I must allow the reader to draw his own conclu¬ 
sions with regard to the credit that may he attached to the information given by Dr. 
Boehtlingk, when I state that there is not one single Gana in the Ganaratnamalio- 
dadhi, the contents of which may not he referred either to Paniui’s Sutras or to the 
Varttikas of Katyayana, the Kasika, etc., and the commentaries on them, or to the 
Ganas connected with these works, though the latter frequently do not contain so 
much matter as the Ganas of Vardhamana, who is later, and, as we may expect, 
made his own additions to previous lists. The substance of its (janas, increased 
sometimes in the manner stated, is often contained in several rules of, and in the 
commentaries on, Panini and Kdtydyana, which have been brought into Gana shape, 
while, at other times, several of its Ganas, also increased, as the case may be, differ 
from the Ganas to Pdnini merely in so far as the heading word of the one occurs 
in the middle of the other, and vice versd. Thus the two combined Ganas 

of the G. R. M. do not occur in the Ganas to Pdnini, but give the substance 
of Pdnini’s Sutra, and the commentaries on, IV. 1, 42 ; its Gana | that of the 

commentaries on II. 1, 62; ^Tclf^Wrf^ of the comm, on II. I, 66; 
that of the comm, on II. I, 53; that of VI. 3, 75; that of 

Vdrttika I. to IV. I, 97; that of IV. 2,39. 40 ; that of the Vdrttikas 

to V. 1, 77; that of IV. 3, 72, etc. etc.—On the other hand, the Oana of 

the G. R. M. '3(WnTWrf^ is equivalent to the Gana to Panini lf«( (V. 1, 

111 ),its Ganato (V. 1, 94. v. 3); to 

(IV. 1,84); to (v. 2 ,64); to (iv. 

3, 88); to (IV. 2, 80); to tgiroS'chlf^ (IV. 2, 45), 

etc. etc.—There are omitted, on principle, in the G. R. M., all the Ganas (1) which 
have reference to the enumeration of affixes, e.g., clRpil etc.; (2)of radi- 

cals which are referred to by Panini in rules on conjugation, such as 
etc.; ^rTlf^, etc.; (3) those which concern Vaidik words ; and (4) those ap- 

deiided to Paninfs rules on accentuation.—Of other Ganas to Pdnini and the Vdrttikas, 
mentioned in the Kdsikd, Siddhanta-kaumudl, and the Gana lists, which do not fall under 
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the Sutra VII. 1, 18, which makes use of the technical declension 
affix aung (= au), he shows that the mute letter ng has none of 
the properties which inhere in this anuhandha in the system 
of Panini. After some discussion on the various modes in 
which this anuhandha could be dealt with, so as not to interfere 
with the consistency of the method of Panini, he concludes with 


any of these categories, there are omitted in the G. R. M. the Ganas to Panini or theVarttikas: 

(HI- 3, 94. V. 1), (V. 2, 29. v. 5), ? (IV. 3, 58. v. 1), 

(IV. 2,51. V. 1), wrf^ (in- 3, s), (iv. 2 , 51 . v. 2 ), 

(II. 3 , 17 . V. 2), (V. I, 20), (VII. 3, 53), (HI- 2, 15. v. 1), 

(ii. 3 , is. v. i), irfH%nf^^(vi. 3 , 122 . v. 3 ), (i. 4 ,58), 

(IV. 3 , 164), (V. 3, 14. V. 1), ifbRTf^ (HI. 4, 74), (VIII. 4, 11. 

V. 1), (IV. 1, 178; V. 3, 117), (V- 2, 95), (IV. 2, 82), 

(VI. 4,153), 1Wrf3[ (V. 3, 66. v. 5), (H- b 63- v. 1), 

(IV. 2, 75), (IV. 1, 35), (VIII. 3, 110), 

(IV. 2, 77), (VI. 3, 2), (IV. 3, 167), and perhaps (IV. 

1, 45), since only some words of this Gan a are included in the Gana of the G. R. M. 

.—These omissions will be excused, if a report, current at Benares, be true, 
that the author died before he completed his work; but I have no doubt, whether 
this report be true or not, that they will be looked upon with the greatest indulgence 
hy Dr. Boehtlingk, as he himself, in his so-called “ Alphabetical Ganapatha,” has omitted 
not less than about 90 Ganas to the Sutras and Vdrttikas. 

4. That a work so conscientiously described by Dr. Boehtlingk can have no value in 
his eyes is very obvious. Others, however, may think differently, when they become 
acquainted with the real character of the Ganaratnamahodadhi, Its Ganas, as I men¬ 
tioned before, are all based on rules of Pdnini, which very frequently are literally quoted 
for their authority; while even, when they are not literally quoted, the refer¬ 
ence made to their contents plainly shows their close relation to them. Tlie com¬ 
mentary not only enumerates every derivative formed—thus securing in most instances, 
beyond a doubt, the reading of the text,—but often gives instances from other works— 

grammatical, lexicographical, and poetical, several not yet published; as, for instance, 

/ 

those of Gajay Chandra^ Jaydditya, Jinendrahuddhi, Durga, Bhoja^ Sdkatdyana, 
Haldyudha, etc. And, above all, it supplies us with the meanings of a considerable por¬ 
tion of such Gana-words as have been hitherto either not understood at all, or understood 
imperfectly. Of the 12,000 words aud upwards, which I have collected from this work 
for grammatical and lexicographical purposes, there are at least 3,000 which would fall 
under the latter category ; and they have signally aveuged themselves on the detractor 
of this work, as, in his own Dictionary, he is now compelled to leave, iu a great many 
instances, a very telling blank space, which would have been filled up if he had 
really read the Ganaratnamahodadhi, while iu other instances he would have obtained 
additional meanings to those which he assigns to certain words. When I mention, more¬ 
over, that this Ganaratnamahodadhi is the only known work in existence which gives a 
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the following words: “Or this rule belongs to a Sutra of a former 
grammarian j hui whatever anvhandhas occur in a Sutra of a former 
grammarian, they have no anubandha effect in this work." 

Hence we learn from Patanjali, who is the very last author that 
can be suspected of having made such an important assertion without 
a knowledge of the works anterior to the Grammar of Panini, that, 
though Panini adopted from his predecessors such technical symbols 
as tf ghu, hha, and though he availed himself of other terms of theirs 
which have a meaning and an etymology (see page 166),—he did 
not adopt their technical anuhandhas j and if he avails himself of 
such an anubandha, as that in rule VII. 1, 18, we must look upon 
it as a quotation made by him, but not as influencing the rule 
in which it occurs.^^® 

How, all the IJimadi affixes have anuhandhas, which are exactly 
the same, and have the same grammatical effect, as those used by 
Panini. They cannot be later than his work, for it refers to 
them: they cannot have preceded it, for Patanjali says that “what¬ 
ever anuhandhas occur in a Sutra of a former grammarian, they 
have no anubandha effect in Panini’s work.” Consequently the 
Unnadi list must he of Panini's own authorship. 


commentary on the Gan as to, or connected with, Pdnini—so obscure in many respects,— 
comprising* also, as I before observed, many Sutras of, and Varttikas to, Fdnini; and 
when, thus, it becomes evident that a conscientious editor of Pdniiii ought to have eagerly 
availed himself of the instruction afforded him by this unique work, it will, perhaps, 
be intelligible why a certain Nemesis has induced Dr. Bochtlingk to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the scientific public from the MSS. of this work, by describing their condition 
and contents as he has done. As a matter of curiosity, I may, in conclusion, add, that the 
only Gana of the G. R. M., the various readings and meanings of which he has regis¬ 
tered in his “ Alphabetical Ganapatha”—the Gana —occurs very near the end 

of the whole work, viz., at fol. 28, in the text of MS. 949 of the E. I. H., which ends on 
fol. 30; and at fol. 119 of the combined text and commentary of the same MS., which 
ends on fol. 121. In the palm-leaf MS. of the R. A. S., which ends on fol. 178, this 
Gana stands at fol. 168. The title of a Sanskrit book, I need not mention, is always 
given at the end of a manuscript. 

220 yjj 2 g . .—Patanjali (towards the end of his discussion): *^VS(c|| 

.—Kaiyyata: 

^ «**•—For compare also note 46. 
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Having settled this point, we may noAv ask, Avhether the 
criticisms of Katyayana do not lead to a further inference ? 
When Katyayana finds fault Avith Panini for having overlooked 
the fact that the voAvel a remains long in rdka^ dhdka^ or for having 
given an inadequate rule for such derivations as krisara and dhusara^ 
varsha and tarsha, such criticism applies to omissions Avhich may 
occur in the case of an author, even a Panini. But Avhen he 
reproaches him Avith having spoiled the consistency of his anu- 
bandhas -—so dear to a Hindu grammarian—this blemish seems to 
me so important, and Avould probably appear so much more im¬ 
portant to a Hindu Pandit, that it compels my conclusions to take 
another course. For it was obviously so easy for him to modify 
his rules VII. 1, 2, and VII. 3, 50, in order to meet the objections 
raised by Katyayana,—to do, in other words, that Avhieh he has 
done in an analogous case ; and the matter he is reproached Avith 
in the Varttikas must have been so deeply impressed on his mind 
that it seems almost impossible not to draAV another result 
from the strictures of Katyayana. And this result is no other 
than that either the words which are alluded to by the author of 
the Varttikas in these criticisms did not yet exist Avhen Panini 
AATote, or that they had in his time another etymology than that 
stated by Katyayana. And if this vicAV be correct, it AA'ould also 
add another fact to those I have advanced in favom' of the argu¬ 
ment that Panini and Katyayana cannot have been contemporarie.s. 


The passage just noAV quoted from Patanjali’s Great Commen- 
taiy, and the conclusions which had to be draAim from it, enable us 
at once to see that Panini must also have been the author of the 
Dhatupatha frequently referred to in his rules. This list makes 


Nominal bases derived with the krit affixes or have certain properties of 
il»‘cleiision which are taught by Pdniiii. The Unnddi say (II. 90) that some of the bases 

are derivatives 

ftjnned with rp^and others %vith But since all of them do not share in the declen¬ 

sion properties of the "^^aiid '^^J^bases, PAnini gives a rule, VI. 4, II, which obviates 
an objection that might have been made, like that brought forward by Kdty^yana in 
his Varttikas to VII. I, 2 and VII. 3, 50. 
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use of the same mute letters which are the anulandhas of Panini’s 
Grammar, and their grammatical value is exactly the same in 
both works. According to Patanjali’s statement, therefore, the 
Dhatupatha of Pdiiini cannot have been arranged by any one else 
than Pamni.^^^ Whether another Dhatupatha existed previously to 
Panini does not concern us here, since it is not known to us ; nor 
does it belong to my present purpose to examine whether the 
Dhatupatha which has reached us has received additions from 
those who ■wrote, and commented on, it, and if so, to what extent. 
There is the same probability for such additions having been 
made to the original list as in the case of all other Ganas; and 
we may fairly, therefore, ascribe the present Dh^tupathas to 
various authors, who also, perhaps, added meanings to the list 
composed by Panini, since there is no direct e'ndence to show that 
Panini did more than arrange this list 'with the anulandhas attached 
to the radicals. All these questions, however, are foreign to the 
present subject. It is quite enough for the settlement of this 
question that the groundwork of the only Dhatupatha we now 
possess, is, Hke the groundwork of the Unnadi list, the work of 
Panini. 

The problem which concerns the chronological relation between 
P anini and the Prdtisdkhyas, more especially those of the Rigveda 
and the Vdfasaneyi-Samhitd, has a still greater claim to our 
attention than that discussed in the foregoing remarks.^^® The 


Compare my previous observations at page 54 and the following pages. 

I can here only speak of those two Pratisakhyas which have become generally 
accessible—the Rik P. through the valuable and learned edition of Mr. Regnier, 
and the Vajasaneyi P. through that of Professor Weber—because I am not sufllciently 
acquainted with the two others, which are not yet published, and are not met with in the 
libraries of Loudon, so as to feel justified in uttering opinions which 1 could not fully 
substantiate. But as I have no ground for doubting the matter-of-fact statements 
concerning these two latter works, for which we are indebted to the industry of 
Professor Weher in his preface to his edition of the Vajasaneyi P., I should infer 
from them that the Atharvaveda P. must be more recent than the Rik P., and that, in 
all probability, the Taittirfya P. also is posterior to the same Pratisalthya. So far, 
therefore, as this latter inference—but this latter inference only—is concerned, and with 
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immediate connection of these grammatical writings with the 
collections of Vaidik hymns, gives to them an appearance of im¬ 
portance which some may deny to the DJidtupdtha and the Unnddt 
list. Besides, the speculations to which they have been subjected 
by several authors show that in spite of the seeming unanimity 
of their resiilts, there is no Avork of Hindu antiquity which has 
caused more uncertainty, as respects the question of date, than 
these Pratisakhya works. 

There are, I conceive, two ways in which the solution of 
the problem of which I am here speaking, may be attempted, 
the one literary^ the other historical. But before I offer from 
the eAridence at my disposal such facts as may enable us to 
arriA'e at a settled conclusion on this point, it is my duty 
to state the prevalent opinion as to the relation of these 
Avorks to Panini, and the reasons with which this opinion has 
hitherto been supported. I take for this purpose the works of 
those authors who have dealt more comprehensively than others 
AAuth subjects wliich concern the Yaidik literature, and whose 
conclusions express, I believe, on this point, the creed of actual 
Sanskrit philologers. 

Professor Muller Avrites in his History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature (p. 120), as follows: “ The real object of the Prati- 
sakhyas, as shown before, was not to teach the grammar of the 
old sacred language, to lay doAvn the niles of declension and con- 
jiigation, or the principles of the formation of words. This is a 
doctrine which, though it could not have been unlmoAvn during 
the Vedic period, has not been embodied, as far as we know, in 
any ancient work. The Prati&akhyas are never called Vyakaranas, 
grammars, and it is only incidentally that they allude to strictly 
grammatical questions. The perfect phonetic system on which 
Panini’s Grammar is built is no doubt taken from the PrMi- 
sakhyas; but the sources of Panini’s strictly grammatical doctrines 
must be looked for elsewhere.” 

all the reservation wliich is implied by the source whence my information has been 
obtained, I shall feel free to speak of all the Pratisakhyas. Otherwise I shall merely 
treat of the two former. 
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Thus, according to this author, all the Pratisakhyas ‘‘ nodoubV’’ 
preceded Paniui’s Grammar; and we must infer, too, from Professor 
Muller’s words, that he meant by Pratisakhyas those either edited 
or preserved in MSS., since his conclusions cannot consistently have 
been founded on any imaginary Pratisakhya which may or may not 
have preceded those that we now possess,—which may or may not 
have dealt with the same subjects in the same manner as the works 
we are here alluding to. Nor can it have been his object merely 
to state what is suificiently known, that there were other gram¬ 
marians, though not authors of PratiMkhyas, before Panini who 
gave rules on Vaidik words, since Panini himself makes mention 
of them. 

Professor Both, whom we have to thank for an edition of Yaska’s 
Nirukta, states his view to the same effect in the following words: 

“ Grammar, therefore, took the same natural course of develope- 
ment as we find it has taken elsewhere. It did not proceed 
from the foundation of the living language, but owed its origin 
to the observation of that difference which exists between certain 
forms of language in the actual intercourse of life and those of 
written works; and, at first, it confined itself to pointing out 
chiefly these differences. Then, again, it comprised, not the whole 
mass of literature, but only single books, especially important to 
certain classes of society {einzelne in den betreffenden Kreisen besonders 
wichtige Bucher). Thus the path was opened to a general grammar 
treating as well of written as of spoken language; we meet this 
flrst in Panini, and from this time all those special grammars 
gradually disappear fr’om general use.” 

There is but one thing wanting to this very interesting state¬ 
ment of Professor Eoth’s, viz., that he shordd inform us whence he 
obtained this invaluable historical account of the rise and progress 
of Sanskrit grammar. No doubt he has some voucher of high 
authority for the important fact that grammar began and proceeded 
in India in the manner he describes ; and that these special gram- 


In the Preface to his editition of the Nirukta, p. xliii.—The original text of this 
quotation, it is superfluous to mention, is in German, and in very good German, too. 
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mars, the Pratisakhyas, which he enumerates immediately after- 
AVards, were the pioneers of Panini’s work. But as he has for¬ 
gotten to give ns the name of his authority, we must, for the 
present at least, he permitted to look upon this graphic narration 
of his as a contribution to Yaidik poetry. 

Professor Weber, with a caution that almost startles one in so 
bold a Avriter, who, as Aye have seen above (p. 77), has witnessed the 
progress of the Arians in their conquest of India 1500 B.c., does not 
SAveep over all the Pratisakhyas AAdth his chronological brush, but 
merely records his vicAVS of the relation of Panini to one of them, 
the Pratisakhya of Katyayana, or that of the Vajasaneyi-Saiuhita. 

‘‘We noAV come to Panini himself,” he says in his preface to 
his edition of this Avork, “ that is to say (“ to the description 

of the relations which exist betAveen him and the Yajas. Prat. These 
relations are, on the one hand, very close,—since a great number of 
the rules contained in it re-occur, individually, either literally or 
nearly literally in Panini, and since the Yaj. Pr., like Panini, now 
and then makes use of an algebraic terminology; but, on the other 
hand, there is again a vast gulf between them, since this algebraic 
terminology does not entii’ely correspond, like that of the Ath. Pr., 
Avith that of Panini, but, on the contrary, partly thoroughly [sum 
Theil gam) differs from it. The particulars on this point are the 
folloAAung:—There correspond Avith Pmiai—^tih I, 27, ah YI, 24 
(MS. A, however, reads merely a), luk III, 12, lup I, 114 (/ lup 
—“m/.”—lopa occur several times, but aheady, too, in the P.ik 
Pr. and Taitt. Pr.); the use of t in et and ot, I, 114, lY, 58, may 
likewise be added, and, amongst other expressions Avhich are not 
algebraic, upapadam YI, 14. 23 ; yadvrittam YI, 14 (compai’e 
Pan. YIII. 1, 48, kimvritta); anudeca I, 143; dhMu, verbal root, 
Y, 10 ; anyataratas Y, 15 (Pan. anyatarasyam); linga, gender, 
lY, 170 (only in BE.)\ samjna lY, 96.—But there belong exclu¬ 
sively to the Yaj. Pr., and there have been nowhere shoAm to 
exist the algebraic terms: sim I, 44, lY, 50, for the eight simple 
voAvels; jit I, 50. 167. Ill, .12. lY, 118, for the tenues inclusive 
of the sibilants (except h); mud I, 52. Ill, 8. 12. lY, 119 for §, 
sh, s; dhi I, 53. lY, 35. 37. 117, for the sonant sounds; and to 
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these may be added—bhavin I, 46. Ill, 21. 55. IV, 33. 45. VII, 9, 
for the designation of aU vowels except a; rit = riphita IV, 33. 
VI, 9, and samkrama III, 148. IV, 77. 165. 194; for they, too, 
are peculiar to the Vaj. Pr. alone. 

“ If thus, then, the independence of this Pr. of Pamni be 
vouched for with a tolerable amount of certainty {mit zkmlicher 
Siclierheit), we shall be able to look upon the numerous literal 
coincidences betAveen both, either as [the result of their] having 
drawn [them] from a common source, or of Pauini having bor- 
roAved [them] from the Vaj. Prat., just as we have the same choice 
in the case of the rules which are common to the Katiya-crauta- 
sutra I. 8, 19. 20, and Pan. I. 2, 33. 34. In the latter case the 
former conjecture may be preferable (compare also Vaj. Pr. I. 
130); but in oiu’ present case I should myself, indeed, rather 
(in der That eher) prefer deciding for Panini’s having borrowed 
[them] immediately [from the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya], on account 
of the great speciality of some of these rules. Por, a certain 
posteriority (eine gewisse Posterioritdt) of the latter—independently 
of [his] haviug much more developed the algebraic terminology— 
seems to me to result with a tolerable amouut of certainty (mit 
ziemlicher Sicherheit), from the circumstance also, that the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the short a was in his time already so much (bereits so sehr) 
samvrita, covered, that he does not make this voAvel, but «, the 
type of the remaining voAvels, Avhereas the Vaj. Pr. (and likcAvise 
the Ath. Pr.), it is true, agree AAuth him in the samATitata of 
the voAvel a, but still retain it as the purest voAvel; compare the 
note to I. 72. But it is true that local differences might haA'e 
been the cause of this, since Panini seems to belong to the North- 
West, but the Vaj. Pr. to the East, of India. 

“ Por the posteriority of the Vaj. Pr. to Pauini (filr eine Pos¬ 
terioritdt des Vaj. Pr. nach Panini) it might be alleged, at the 
very utmost (kdchstens)^ that the author of the Varttikas to Panini 
bears the same name as the author of the Vaj. Pr. There are, 
indeed, betAveen both some direct points of contact,—comp. III. 
13. 41. 46,—but then again there are also direct differences; comp. 
(III. 85) IV. 119. In general, sameness of names, like that of 
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Katyayana, can never prove tlie identity of persons [who bore 
them] ; there is nothing proved by it, except that both belonged 
to the same family, or (“mjt?.”) were followers of the same 
school,—the Katas. 

“ Amongst the Sutras which are identical in the Vaj. Pr. and 
in Panini, Ave must now point out, first, some general rules which 
are of the greatest importance for the economy of the whole arrange¬ 
ment of both texts, and which, indeed, are of so special a nature 
that they seem to claim Avith a tolerable amount of force {mit 
zimnlicher Entschiede7iheit) [the assumption of the one] having bor- 
I'OAved from the other. They are the three folloAving (called pari- 
bhasha by the scholiast to Panini): tasminn iti nirdishte purvasya, 
Vaj. Pr. 1,134. Pan. 1,66;—tasmad ity uttarasyadeh,Y4j. Pr. 1.135. 
Pan. I. 1, 67 (Avithoiit adeh, but see 64);—shashthi sthaneyoga,Yaj. 
Pr. 1,136. Pan. 1.1, 49,—There are very remarkable also: samkhy4- 
tanam anude 90 yathasamkhyam,Yaj. Pr. 1,143, compared Avith Pan. 
I, 3, 10 yathasamkhyam anude 9 ah saminam; and vipratishedha 
uttaram balavad alope, I, 159, compared Avith vipratishedhe param 
karyam, Pan, I, 4, 2. But both [passages] do not require [the sup¬ 
position of] such a special relation (beidc bedingen indess nicht ein so 
specielles Verhaltniss), for they might be brought home to a common 
source in the general grammatical tradition (sondern Mnnten aufgemein- 
same QucUe in der allgemeinen grammatischen Tradition zuruchgefuhrt 
war dm) (the samanyam of the Ath. Pr. I, 3, evam iheti ea vibhasha- 
praptani samanye). Likewise, varnasyadar 9 anam lopah, I, 141, 
Pan. 1.1,60 (Avithout varnasya);—uccair udattah—nicair anudattah 
—ubhayavan svaritah I, 108-110; Pan. I. 2, 29-31 (where sama- 
harah stands for ubh.);—tasyadita udatta“' svarardhamatram, 1,126, 
Pan. I. 2, 32 (where ardhahi-asAvam);—udattac eanudatta'“svaritam 
—nodattasvaritodayam lY, 134. 140, udattad anudattasya svaritah 
— nodattasvaritodayam, P^. YIII. 4, 66. 67;—samanasthana- 
karanasyaprayatnah savarnah, I. 43, tulyasyaprayatnam savarnam. 
Pan. I. 1, 9;—asi3d iti cottaram vicare, II, 63, upari svid asid iti 
ca, Pan.YIII. 2,102 (97);—nu 9 camredite, lY, 8, kau anu’edite. 
Pan, YIII. 3, 12.—There are besides these a very great number 
[eine sehr grosse Zahl) of coincidences [betAveen them] ; for instance. 
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IV, 49 (Pan. VI. 1, 84), VI, 19-23 (Pan. VIII. 1, 58-63), which, 
however, may be accounted for simply {einfacK) by the similarity 
of their subject. In some of these instances the Vaj. Pr. is de¬ 
cidedly inferior {stcht entschiedm suriiclc) to Panini (comp, the note 
to II, 19. 20). Its grammatical terminology does not appear 
to have attained the survey and systematic perfection repre¬ 
sented in Panini but compare also my former general state¬ 
ment on the want of skill or (“mji?.”) probably want of practice 
of the author [vgl, indess auch das hereits im Eingangc —^p. 68— 
id>er die UngosrJiicJcUchJceit resp. wohl Ungeuhtheit des V/s. im 
Allgemcinen BemerJcte). In most instances, however, from being 
restricted to the one text of the Vajas. Samhita, he is in a better 
position than Panini, who has to deal with the whole linguistic 
stock; and therefore he is enabled to give rules with a certain 
safety and precision, when Panini either wavers in indecision 
(bahulam) or decides in an erroneous and one-sided way (comp, 
the notes to II, 30. 55. Ill, 27. 95. IV, 58).” 

Two distinct reasons have induced me to give a full hearing to 
Professor Weber on this important question. I do so, in the first 


The words of the text are : Die grammatische Fixirung scheint eben daselbst 
noch niclit zu der in Panini repraesentirteu Uebersicht und systematischen Vollkom- 
menheit gelangt gewescn zu sein/’ I confess my utter inability to guarantee the cor¬ 
rectness of the translation of this passage. What is the “grammatical fixing?” and of 
what? I have assumed that these words may have been intended for “terminology;” 
but for aught I know they may mean anything else. And what “ survey” is represented 
iu Pdniiii ? 

Iiidische Studien, vol. IV. pp. 83—86. Once more, and considering the possi¬ 
bility of a reproach which may be made to my translation of his words, I must express 
the conviction that I have not only brought the original before the English reader 
literally and faithfully, but even favourably. Professor Weber’s mode of composition, 
in all his writings, is not only grammatically incorrect and illogically elliptical, but 
devoid of the very smallest amount of that care which every reader is entitled to expect 
in his author. I could have wished that he, not I, had been compelled to undergo the 
agony of rendering his original into English, with a view of combining the consideration 
due to my readers 4vith a scrupulous faithfulness, in the version of his words and 
thoughts. The words between [ ] have been added by me in order to make something 
like sense of some of his sentences. 
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place, because the lengthened passage I have quoted from his Preface 
to the Yajasaneyi-Pratisakhya —in my opinion, his most important 
literary work —^is a thorough specimen of the manner and of the 
critical method—of the scholarship also, as I shall show hereafter— 
in which he deals with, and which he brings to bear on, all his 
learned investigations; in the second place, because to give him a 
hearing at all—and his great industry and his merit of having 
touched, with no inconsiderable damage to himself, upon all the 
hurning questions of ancient Sanskrit literature, entitles him to one 
—was to give him a full hearing, in the fullness of all his words. 
For, though it be possible to perceive the qualities of a clear 
spring by taking a draught from it, however small, a whirlpool 
can only be ajipreciated by seeing it entire and in the condition 
in which it happens to exist. 

If I had attempted, for iirstance, to maintain that Professor 
AYeber looks upon the algebraic terminology of Xatyayana’s 
Pratisakhya and Panini’s Grammar, “ on the one hand as very 
close to, and on the other hand as thoroughly differing from, one 
another” (p. 186, lines 15-21), he would have justly upbraided me 
with not representing him faithfully, for he really says: the one 
differs “partly thoroughly” from the other. Again, should I 
have ventru’ed upon the statement that he considers Panini’s work 
as later than this Pratisakhya, because he says that it has bor¬ 
rowed a good deal from it; he would have pointed at p, 187, line 
18, where he speaks of a “certain posteriority” of Panini, which 
kind of posteriority is jirst as intelligible to my mind as the answer 
which some one, whom I asked about his travels, gave me, viz., 
that he had been, but not exactly, on the Continent. Or, if I had 
said that his cliief argument for this “certain posteriority” is the 
difference in the pronunciation of the short «, between Panini and 
Katyayana, since tliis difference led to his conclusion with “a 
tolerable amount of certainty” (p. 187, line 20), he would reply: 
“ You are mistaken. I stated that this difference may have been 
caused by local reasons (line 27); it has, therefore, not the slightest 
conclusiveness.” Or, if I gave his opinion on the relative proficiency 
of both authors to this effect, that he considers the Yajasaneyi- 
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PratisaMiya as being ‘‘‘‘decidedly inferior” (p. 189, line 4) in this 
regard to Panini’s work, he would have pointed to line 15, in 
showing me how much I erred in attributing to him the idea of 
such “a decided inferiority;” for it is the Pratisakhya, on the 
contrary, which, ‘‘in most instances, gives the rules Avith a 
certain amount of safety and precision, Avhen Panini either wavers 
in indecision, or decides in an erroneous and one-sided way.” 

We must, therefore, leave the whirlpool, such as it is; and in 
doing so we cannot but appreciate the immense advantage which 
an author enjoys, Avhen he is impartial enough to aarive at his 
conclusions unbiassed by a knowledge of the subject of which he 
is speaking. Professor Weber has made up his mind that the 
Vajasaneyi-Prati'sakhya must be anterior to Panini, probably be¬ 
cause it “ appears extremely ticklish” to him to decide otherwise ; 
hence he is not troubled with any of those cares which are likely to 
distimb the minds of scholars who would first endeavour to study 
both Avofks before they drew their inferences from them. He 
meets with an overwhelming amount of identical passages in the two 
works: he finds that their terminology is likewise identical to a 
certain degree,—hence he concludes: either Panini has borrowed 
these passages and this terminology from Katyayana, or both 
authors have borrowed them from a eommon source. For, as to 
a third alternative,—that Katyayana may have bon’owed such 
passages from Panini, it is dispatched by him “Avith a tolerable 
amount of certainty,” as ranging amongst things impossible, be¬ 
cause Panini is later than the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya; and this pos¬ 
teriority, again, he chiefly bases on the argiiment that the pronun¬ 
ciation of the short a Avas, in the time of Panini, “ already so 
much covered,” that he had to take the voAvel u for his type 
of a vowel sound, Avhereas Katyayana could still make use of 
the vowel a as the typical vowel in his Yaidik rules. How, 
though I have already mentioned that this great argument is 
strangled by him as soon as it is bom, I must nevertheless take 
the liberty of asking for the authority Avhich supplied him Avdth 
the circumstantial account of this phonetic history of the vowel dl 
Panini and Katyayana both state and imply, as he himself 
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admits, that the voAvel d is pronounced samvrita, or with the eon- 
traetion of the throat; they do not say one single word more on 
the pronunciation of this sound; nor is there any grammarian 
knoAvn to me who does so much as allude to the fantastical story 
narrated by Professor Weber relative to this vowel d. An ordi¬ 
nary critic, then, would content himself with the authentic infor¬ 
mation supplied him by both grammarians; and if he perceived 
that Pauini, in his rule I. 2, 27, gives the voAvel m as a specimen 
A'OAvel, and not as a type, Avhile Katyayana chooses the voAvel 
d for such a specimen^ he would conclude that, even should 
there be a real scientific motive for this difference, it cannot be 
founded on a different pronunciation of the vowel a, since it is 
repudiated by both grammarians. But a critic like Professor 
Weber, who looks upon facts as worsted if they do not agi’ee with 
his theories, concludes that this A'OAvel d Avas already so much 
saniAwita” in the time of Panini, that he must needs throw it 
OA'erboard, and receive u into the ark of his grammatical ter¬ 
minology. 

And here I may, in passing, advert once more to a practice 
sometimes met Avith in literary arguments. It consists in quietly 
introducing into the premises some such innocent words as 
“more,” or “almost,” or “already,” or “so much,” or similar 
adverbs of small size, which have not the slightest claim to any 
such hospitality; and then, suddenly, these little interlopers gi’OAA" 
into mastership, and SAvay the discussion into which they had 
stealthily crept. ThiTS, Paiiini and Katyayana, as I have just 
said, speak of the vowel d simply as samvrita; and upon these 
words Professor Weber reports that “ a in the time of Panini Avas 
already so much samArrita”—that important secrets may be ex¬ 
tracted from this grand discovery. 

The foregoing illustration of Professor Weber’s eritical remarks 
does not embrace the arguments in which he splits into two, 
Katyayana, the author of our Pratisakhya, and Katyayana Avho 
AATote the Varttikas to Panini; for I shall first quote the 
observations of Professor Muller on this treatment of Katyayana. 
In speaking of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya he expresses himself 
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thus “ It was composed by Katyayana, and shows a considerable 
advance in grammatical technicalities [viz., in comparison with the 
Pratisakhya of the Black Yajurveda]. There is nothing in its style 
that could be used as a tenable argument why Katyayana, the author 
of the Prati'sakhya, shoidd not be the same as Katyayana, the con¬ 
temporary and critic of Panini. It is true that Panini’s rules are 
intended for a language which was no longer the pure Sanskrit of 
the Vedas. The Vedic idiom is treated by him as an exception, 
whereas Katyayana’s Prati'sakhya seems to belong to a period when 
there existed but one recognised literature, that of the Rishis. 
This, however, is not quite the case. Katyayana himself alludes to 
the fact that there were at least two languages. ‘ There are two 
words,’ he says (I. 17), om and atha^ both used in the beginning 
of a chapter ; but om is used in the Vedas, atha in the Bhashyas.’ 
As Katyayana himself writes in the Bhashya, or the common 
language, there is no reason why he should not have composed 
rules on the grammar- of the profane Sanskrit, as well as on the 
pronunciation of the Vedic idiom.” 

In other words. Professor MiiUer sees that in no grammatical 
work known to him—and I may safely add to anyone else—mention 
is made of two Katyayanas; he sees, no doubt, too—though he does 
not state the fact adverted to by Professor Weber himself—that 
several Varttikas to Pdnini correspond in substance with the Sdtras 
of the Vajasaneyi-Prati^akhya; he deducts, moreover, from very 
correct and plausible premises, that there is nothing in either 
work to discountenance the possibility of the author of the Varttikas 
having also written a work on the pronimciation of Vaidik words; 
and since he doubtless coincides with me in the opinion that even 
Sanskrit philology can neither gain in strength nor in esteem by 
freeing itself from the fetters of common sense,—he arrives at the 
result that the hypercritical splitting of the one Katyayana into 
two, as proposed by Professor Weber, is utterly fantastical. I 
shall support his view with stronger proof than may be gathered 
from the quotations I have made; but in leaving for a while the 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 138. 
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whirlpool of the Indische Studien, I must now take up Professor 
Muller’s own theory. 

After the words just given, he continues as follows: “ Some 
of Katyayana’s Sutras are now found repeated ipsissimis verbis in 
Panini’s Grammar. This might seem strange ; hut we know that 
not all the Sutras now incorporated in his grammar came from 
Panini himself, and it is most likely that Katyayana, in writing 
his supplementary notes to Panini, simply repeated some of his 
Pratisakhya-sutras, and that, at a later time, some of these so- 
called Varttikas became part of the text of Panini.” 

Thus, in order to establish the theory that Panbu’s work is 
later than the Pratisakhya of Katyayana, whom Muller, as we 
know, conceives to be a contemporary of Panini, he presents us with 
this very plausible sequence and chain of works:—1. The Prati¬ 
sakhya of Katydyana. 2. The Grammar of Panini. 3. The 
Varttikas of Katyayana. And since some rules of the second work 
are identical with some of the first, he assumes that such rules 
marched from the first into the third, and they then gradually in¬ 
vaded the second work. Now even supposing that such a migration 
of rules could be supported by a particle of evidence, what becomes 
of those stubborn Pratisakhya-Sutras and Varttikas of Kdtyayana 
which are identical in their contents—as I shall hereafter show— 
and which have not ventured to walk into the Sutras of Panini ? 
They become the stumbling-block of the whole theory; for since 
Panini, and especially Panini the eontemporary of Katyayana, 
could not have written rules of whieh the defects must have been 
apparent to him, if he had seen rules so much better in a work 
written before his own, the substanee of these Sutras of Katyayana 
could not have simultaneously preeeded and followed the Grammar 
of Panini. But I need not go further in showdng the weakness of 
this theory, for I have already explained (p. 29, etc.) that out of 
the 3996 Sutras which form the present bulk of Panini’s Gram¬ 
mar, only three, or perhaps four, may be ascribed to Katyayana, 
on critical and tenable grounds. A mere supposition, unsupported 
by any proof, that the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya is older than 
Panioi’s work, can certainly not justify the sweeping doubt which 
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is levelled by Professor Muller against the "whole work of Panini, 
and which is not even substantiated—as we might have expected 
it to have been—by a distinct enumeration of all or any of those 
Sutras which he would propose to restore to their rightful owner, 
Katyayana. 

In now proceediug to state the reasons which induce me to 
look upon all Prati'sakhya-Sutras, not only as posterior to Panini’s 
Grammar, but to Panini himself, and separated from Tiim by at 
least several generations, I must, in the first place, point out the 
general fallacy which has led to the assumption that these works 
are anterior to Panini. It consists in applying the standard of 
the notion of grammar to both categories of works, and having done 
this, in translating the result obtained, which is less favourable to 
the Pratifeakhyas than to Panini’s work, into categories of time— 
priority and posteriority. An analogous fallacy would be too 
apparent to require any remark, if it premised conclusions con¬ 
cerning the chronological relation of works of a totally different 
nature and character. It may assume however, as it has done, a 
certain degree of plausibihty if it be applied to works of a siTm'lflv 
category. 

I must observe, therefore, in adverting to Professor Muller’s 
o"vm words, as before quoted, that the term vydkarana, grammar, 
though constantly and emphatically given to Panini’s work, has 
not been applied by any author "vnthin my knowledge to a Pm- 
tisdkhya work.’“ This circumstance, however, implies an im¬ 
portant fact which must not be overlooked. Tradition, from im¬ 
memorial times, as every one knows, connects with the Veda a 
class of works which stand in the most intimate relation to it— 
the Veddnga works. One of them is the Vydkarana. The Prd- 
tihdkhyas do not belong to them. Thus, tradition even in India,— 
and on this kind of tradition probably the most squeamish 

I may here observe that the full title of Patanjali’s Great Commentary is not 
simply Mahdbhdshya, but Vydkarana-MaJidbhdshya, The end, for instance, of a 
chapter in the sixth book of the Great Commentary runs thus; 
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critic will permit me to lay some stress,—does not rank amongst 
the most immediate offsprings of the Vaidik literature, those works 
which apparently stand in the closest relation to it,—which have 
no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the 
Samhitas;—^hut it has canonized Panini’s Vyakarana, which, on 
the contrary, would seem to he more concerned with the language 
of common life than with that of the sacred hymns. Is it pro¬ 
bable, let me ask, even at this early stage, that tradition would 
have taken this course if it had looked upon these Prati'sakhyas as 
prior to the work of Panini ? 

But this question will receive a more direct answer if we 
compare the aim and the contents of both these classes of works. 
Vyakarana means un-doingi.e., analysis, and Panini’s Grammar 
is intended to be a linguistic analysis: it un-does words and un¬ 
does sentences which consist of words ; it examines the component 
parts of a word, and therefore teaches us the properties of base 
and affix, and all the linguistic phenomena connected with both; 
it examines the relation, in sentences, of one word to another, and 
likewise unfolds all the linguistic phenomena which are insepar¬ 
able from the meeting of words. 

The Prdtisdkhyas have no such aim, and their contents con¬ 
sequently differ materially from those of the Vyakarana. Their 
object is merely the ready-made word, or base, in the condition in 
which it is fit to enter into a sentence, or into composition with 
another base, and more especially the leady-made word or base as 
part of a Vaidik hymn. These works are no wise concerned in 
analyzing or explaining the nature of a word or base; they take 
them, such as they occur in the Pada text, and teach the changes 
which they undergo when they become part of the spoken sen¬ 
tence, i.e., of the spoken hymn. And the consequence implied by 
these latter words entails, moreover, on the Pratisakhyas the duty 
of paying especial attention to all the phenomena which accom¬ 
pany the spoken words ; hence they deal largely with the facts of 
pronimciation, accent, and the particular mode of sounding a 
syllable or word in connection with ritual acts. 

This brief comparison will abeady have hinted at the point 
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of contact wHch exists between Panini and the authors of these 
Pratisakhya works. Leaving aside the wider range of the 
domain of the former, and the narrower field of the Yaidik pm.’- 
snits of the latter, we may at once infer that both will meet 
on the ground of phonetic rules, of accentuation, and of the 
properties of sound; but we shall likewise infer that any 
other comparison between both would be as irrelevant as if 
we compared Pinini with Susruta, or the Pratisakhyas with the 
Jyotisha. 

The aim of both categories of works being entirely different, 
there is neither a logical nor an historical necessity, nor does there 
exist a fact or a circumstance which would enable us to conclude, 
from the absence in these Prdtisakhyas of certain grammatical 
matter, that their authors were not as much conversant with it as 
Panini, who treats of it, because it is his object, and therefore his 
duty, to treat of it. 

These facts being beyond the reach of doubt, we may again 
raise an a-priori question whether it is more probable that the 
plan of Paimi’s work preceded in time the plan of a Pratisakhya 
work, or the reverse ? 

Throughout a great portion of his admirable Introduction to 
Panini, Patanjali endeavours to impress on the reader the great 
importance of grammatical study for promoting the objects of 
religion and holiness. He shows that a knowledge of language 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the sacred texts; that 
no priest is safe in the practice of rites without a thorough com¬ 
prehension of the grammatical laws which define the natm-e of 
sounds and words,—in short, that nothing less than eternal bliss 
depends very much on the proper and correct use made of woi'ds, 
and, as a consequence, on the study of Panini. 

Here, then, we have a distinct definition of the relation of 
Panini to the Yaidik texts,—a distinct statement of the causes 
which have produced the Vydkarana. And what do they show 
else, than that Panini must have stood in the midst of a living 
religion, of a creed which understood itself, or at least had still 
the vigour to try to understand itself ? 
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In Panini there is organism and life. In the Pratisakhyas 
there is mechanism and death. They do not care for the sense of 
a word. A word antah, for instance, is to them merely a combi¬ 
nation of five sounds, nothing else; for whether it represent the 
nominative of “end,” or the adverb antar, “between,” is 

perfectly indifferent to them. The rule of Katyayana’s Pra- 
ti'sakhya on this word (II. 26), is, therefore, as dreary as a 
grammatical rule could ever be imagined to be, and the critical 
remarks which Professor Weber has attached to this rule merely 
prove that, on this occasion, also he beats the air. 

It does not follow, as I have before observed, that, because 
linguistic death reigns in these Sutras, Katyayana or their other 
authors must have been as ignorant of grammar as it would 
seem if these works made any claim to be grammars at all. It 
merely follows that, in the period in which they were written, 
there existed a class of priests who had to be drilled into a proper 
recital of the sacred texts; and it may follow, too, that this set of 
men had none of the spirit, learning, and intelligence, which 
Patanjali Avould wish to find in a man who practices religious 
rites. 

In other words, it seems to me that between Panini’s living 
grammar and these dead Prati'sakhyas, there lies a space of time 
sufficient to create a want, of which a very insignificant trace is 
perhaps perceptible in some of Panini’s Yaidik rules, but which 
must have been irresistible at the period of the Pratisakhya 
works. 

In substantiating with material proofs the priority of Panini’s 
work, I may dispense with giving evidence that Panini meant, 
in his eight grammatical books, to concern himself with Yaidik 
language as well as the language of common life. Por I should 
have simply to quote hundreds of liis rules which are entirely 
devoted to Yaidik texts, and I should have to carry the reader 
through the whole Introduction of Patanjali, which proves, as I have 
already mentioned, that one of the chief objects of grammar is the 
con*ect apprehension of the hymns. I will merely therefore com¬ 
pare, first some matter treated by Panini with some matter treated 
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by the Eik-Pratisakhya,—such matter, of course, as admits of a 
point of contact between both, and therefore of a comparison 
at all. 

The fifth chapter of the latter work treats of the cases in 
which the consonant s becomes sh; the same subject is comprised 
in the latter part of the third chapter of Panini’s eighth book; 
but this book does not contaiu the smallest number of the cases 
mentioned iu the Eik-Prati&akhya. The same work enumerates 
in the same chapter the words and classes of words in which 
n becomes and very few only of these instances are taught by 
Panmi in the last chapter of his work. A similar remark applies 
with still greater force to a comparison of Panini’s rules on the 
prolongation of vowels with those given by the Eik-Pratisakhya 
iu its seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters. In short, there is not 
a siugle chapter in this work which, whenever it allows of a com¬ 
parison between its contents and the contents of analogous chapters 
of Panini’s Grammar, must not at once be declared to be infinitely 
more complete than the rules on them delivered by Panini. 

In addressing myself for a like purpose to the Yajasaneyi- 
Pratisakhya, I might seem to do that which is superfluous. Por, 
as I have shown before that Pamni was not acquainted with a 
Vdjasaneyi-Saihhita, it would require no further proof that he must 
have preceded a work which is entirely devoted to this collection 
of hymns. But as such a comparison, being extended also to 
the Yarttikas, would involve at the same time the question whether 
the author of the Yarttikas and the author of the Pratisdkhya is 
the same person or not; and as it would, too, bear on the very 
appreciation of the character of this Yaidik work, I will enter 
into it with greater detail than was required for the conclusions 
which foUow from a comparison between the Eik-Pratisakhya and 
Panini. 

It is a remarkable feature in the explanatory gloss which 
Professor Weber has attached to his edition of the Yaja- 
saneyi-Prati'sakhya, that he evinces much pleasure in school¬ 
ing Eatyayana for introducing irrelevant matter into his work; 
now upbraiding bim for his remarks on the common dialect, which 
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oxxglit not to have concerned him in a Sutra of this kind; then 
finding fault with him for treating of words which do not occur in 
the Yajasneyi-Samhita, and which, likewise, ought not to have 
troubled him. Professor Weber has given us too, in the be- 
gimiing of his preface, a valuable collection of instances, Avhich 
in his opinion prove either that Katyayana must have had before 
him a difFerent version of the White Yajurveda than the one 
known to us, or that he has botched on to his Pratisakhya a 
number of rules which, for his purpose, were out of place; or, to 
sum up in the words of the Indische Studien^ already referred to, 
that Katyayana shows neither skill nor practice in his treatment of 
the matter edited and commented upon by Professor Weber. But 
what would the latter think if Katyayana applied this very 
reproach to him? if he told Professor Weber that he did not 
even understand the character of the Pratisakhya which he was 
editing and subjecting to aU this learned criticism ? 

Let me, then, take the place of Katyayana, and maintain for 
him, that he is not only the very same Katyayana who wrote the 
Yarttikas to Panini, but that his Yajasaneyi-Prati'sakhya has the 
double aim of being a Yaidik treatise as well as of contaioing 
criticisms on Panini. And let me, therefore, tell Professor Weber 
that since there is abundant proof of this view in Katyayana’s 
Yaidik work, all his handsome epithets are put out of com’t. Amd 
this, I hold, will also settle the question why we meet with so 
many Sutras in Katyayana which are identical with those of 
Panini; for we shall presently see that this identity is merely an 
appai’ent one, and, in reality, no identity at all. 

I will take this point up first, and show that Katyayana merely 
repeated the words of Panini in order to attach his critical notes 
to them, just as I sometimes literally repeated the words of Pro¬ 
fessor Weber himself, merely for the purpose of improving on him. 

Panini says (I. 1, 60) adar'sanam lopah. “ This is not distinct 
enough,” I hear Katyayana say; hence he writes (I. 141) var- 
nasyadarsanam lopah.—Panini gives the definition: (I. 2, 29. 30) 
uchchair uddttah and nlchair anuddttah. “ So far so good, ” I 
suppose Katyayana to say; “but you give the necessary com- 
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plement of these two rules iu the words (I. 2, 31) '• samdhdrah 
swaritah’’; I object to this definition, for the swarita would better 
haye been defined thus,” uhhayavdn swaritah (K. 1,108—110).—^P. 
I. 2, 32 : tasyddita uddttam ardhaKraswam ; butK. 1.126 : tasyddita 
uddttam swardrdhamdtram .—^P. YIII. 4,67,66: noddttaswaritodayam 
(with the quotation of a dissent on the part of Gargya, Kasyapa, 
and Galava); uddttdd anuddttasya swaritah. The former rule is 
approved of by Katyayana, who repeats it literally, but the latter 
he words thus : uddttdch chdmddttaih swaritam (IV. 140, 134).— 
P. I. 1, 8: mukhandsiMvacham 'nmdsikah; but K. I. 75: 
mukhdnmdsikdkarano '‘nmdsikah .—P. 1. 1, 9: tulydsyaprayatnam 
savarnam. "Would it not be clearer,” we hear K4tyayana say, 
‘‘ to give this definition thus : (K. I. 43) samdnasthdnakarandsya- 
prayatnah savarnah.‘“ —'P. VI. 1, 84: ekah purvaparayoh ; but K. 
IV. 49: athaikam iittarach cha .—P. I. 1, 66 : tasminn iti nirdishte 
purvasya. “ This rule I adopt,” Katyayana probably thought, 
(I. 134) “hut for your next rule (1. 1, 67), tasmdd ity uttarasya, 
I prefer the clearer wording” (I. 135) tasmdd ity uttarasyddeh, 
“and your shashtM sthdneyogd (1. 1, 49), evidently a rule which 
you ought to have put with those two preceding Paribhasha 
roles which are its complement, instead of separating it from 
them by seventeen other rules, I place it, therefore, immediately 
after these” (I. 136). 

I will not add more instances of the same kind; they have all 
been carefully collected by Professor Weber; but he is far from 
perceiving that the identity between the language of both authors 
is merely an apparent one, and that the additional words of K4ty4- 
yana, either m the same Sutra or in one immediately following, 
but intimately connected with it, are so many criticisms on Panini, 
which are even made more prominent by the repetition of a certain 
amount of Panini’s words. For to assume, even without any of 
the further proofs which I shall adduce, that Katyayana first 
delivered his clearer and better Sutras, and that Panini hobbled 
after hi m with his imperfect ones, is not very probable. 

The following synopsis of rules is an extract from those I 
have collected for the purpose of determining whether it could be 

26 
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a matter of accident that the Pratisakhya Sutras of Katyayana are, 
to a considerable extent, nothing hut Yarttikas to Panini. 

Panini writes (YIII. 2, 87), “ow abhydddne^''^ which rule proves 
that in his time om was not confined to Yaidik use only; but Katya- 
yana writes (I. 18 and 19), omkdraih vedeshu^^ and atlmlcdram 
bhdshyeshuP No doubt if Katyayana had not written with a 
direct glance at Panini, this latter rule would be out of place, but 
in this combination its origin becomes intelligible. P. says (YIII. 

I, 46), “eA* manye prahdse IritP Though this rule does not 
treat of the accent of manye, it nevertheless would follow from 
other rules of Panini, that manye is adyudatta in its com¬ 
bination Avith ehi. This inference is emphatically corrected by 
K. 2, 15 : manye padapurvam sarvatra. Professor Weber, it is 
true, says that this word sarvatra —which embodies the emphasis 
of the censure of Katyayana—is meaningless: once more, no doubt, 
Katyayana has bungled through “want of practice and skill.” 
How much Panini’s rules YIII. 1, 19 and 72, dmantritasya cha, 
and dmantritam purvam avidyamdnavat, are the torment of com¬ 
mentators, may be seen from many instances in Sayana’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Eigveda. K. improves them considerably by 

II. 17 and 18 : padapurvam dmantritam andndrtlie ’’padddau and 
tendnantard shashty ekapadavat. — K. writes II. 22; lliuiir ddyu- 
ddttam : this rule again rouses the critical indignation of Professor 
Weber. “Why,” he exclaims, “is this word singled out (by 
Katyayana) ? Assuredly, it is not the single ktin formation in the 
Y. S.” My answer is, because Katyayana had studied Panini, 
and Professor Weber, it is clear, has not; for Panini says. III. 3, 96, 
that bhuti is antoddtta in the Yeda ; and Katyayana therefore 
singled this Avord out Avith the decided intention of stating that 
in the Yajasaneyi-Samhita Panini’s rule Avould be erroneous. This 
instance, I hold, moreover, is one of those which add some weight 
to the proof I have abeady given, that Panini did not know, 
and therefore preceded, the Yajasaneyi-Sanlhita.—K. says, II. 48, 
demtddwandiodni clidndmantritdni; and his words are a distinct 
criticism on P. YI. 2, 141, demtddwandwe cha .—In rule YIII. 
3, 36, Panini teaches that Yisaijanfya may remain such (or, as 
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the Sutra expresses itself, on aecoimt of previous Sutras, may 
become Yisaijaniya), before sibilants, or may become assimilated 
to the following sibilant. But he committed the venial offence of 
not stating that this latter alternative rests on the authority of 
Sakatayana, and the former on that of Sakalya. Could Katyayana, 
therefore, forego the opportunity of writing (III. 8): ‘•^pratyaya- 
savarnam mudi &6JcaUyanah^^'‘ and (III, 9), avihdram ^dJcalyah 
sashaseshu^^ ? —In YI. 1,134, Panini gives a comprehensive rule on 
the elision of the final s inregardtothe Yaidik use of the nominative of 
iad. “No,” saysZatyayana(III.14), “ in the Y.S, this elision occurs 
before vowels only in two instances: sa oshadUmayohP —K. (III. 22) 
says dvir nir ida iddyd vasatir varivah^ and thus criticises the imper¬ 
fection of P.’s rule YIII. 3, 64, iddyd vd. —In III. 27, adhvano rqjaso 
risliah sprigaspdtau^ he shows the clumsiness of P.’s rule YIII. 3, 52, 
pdtau cha bahulam; in III. 30, pardv avasdne^ the imperfection of 
P.’s YIII. 3, 51, panchamydh pardv adhyarthe ; in III. 55, bhdvi- 
bJiyah sah sham samdnapade^ that of P.’s YIII. 3, 59, ddesapratya- 
yayoh. —In the Sutras III. 56 and 57, Katyayana teaches that the 
intervention of anuswdra, k and r do not prevent s from becoming 
sA, if this change would have to take place otherwise. “ These 
rules,” says Professor"VYeber, “have no business here, for Saifihita 
and Pada-text agree in this respect, and these rules are quite 
general grammatical rules;” and in support of this argument he 
quotes Uvata, who also points out the superfiuity. The latter 
consoles us for it, it is true, by the remark that a man should not 
complain if he found honey though he intended only to fetch fuel, 
or a fish though his object were to fetch water, or fruits though he 
went out merely to pluck flowers. But as Professor Weber is 
not so easily consoled, and not so leniently disposed towards 
Katyayana as IJvata is, I may tell him that these rules are levelled 
against Panini’s rules YIII. 3, 57 and 58, which omit to include r. 
At II. 55, dwandwam gendrasomapurvam pushdgnivdyushu^ Professor 
Weber discharges a witticism. “None of the compounds” (re¬ 
ferred to in the Sutra), he says, “ occur in the Y. S, or the Sat. 

Br. How is that to be e3q)lained ? Did our Homer nod 

when he composed this rule ? or did he have before him passages 
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of the V. S. which it no longer contains [Professor Weber probably 
meant to say, '■which was not the V. S. we now possess^^"^ 
text of our Sutra corrupt, and have we to read another word for 
soma P’ I will try to relieve his anxiety by expressing the belief 
that this Sutra and the next, II. 56, are criticisms on Panini’s 
general nile VI. 2, 141, and on his special rule VI. 2, 142.— 
The rule of Panini VIII. 3,107, suhah, is criticised in three Sutras of 
Katyayana III. 69, 60. 61, okdrdt su ; och chdprilctdt^ and abhe’s cha. 

The Varttika 3 to III. 3, 108 says varnat Jcdrah; K. I. 37, 
kdrena cha; both are identical in their contents, and complete 
PaninPs rule III. 3,108. The same remark applies to the Varttika 
4 to P. III. 3, 108, rdd iphah^ and to K. I. 40, ra ephena cha^ in 
reference to the same rule of Panini.—K. III. 38, aharpatau repham^ 
points out an omission in P. VIII. 2, 70; the same criticism is 
conveyed by the Varttika 2 to this Sutra of Panini, aharddinam 
patyddishu. —K. III. 12, lung mudi jitpare fills up a blank in P. 
VIII. 3, 36, vd sari; and likewise a Va,rttika on this Sutra to the 
same effect, vd sarprakarane kharpare lopah. —P.’s rule VI. 3, 109, 
prishodarddvni yathopadishtani, is criticised by K. III. 41 and 42, 
ukdram dur de and ndse cha, as well as by a Varttika to the former 
inile, which has the same contents : duro ddsandsadabhadhyeshutcurh 
vaktavyam uttarapaddde's cha shtutvam. —A Varttika to the same 
rule of P., shasha utoam datrida'sasuttarapadddeh shtutvam cha, is 
identical in contents Avith K. III. 46, shad, da'sadantai/oh samkhyd- 
vayorthayds cha: both are criticisms on P. VI. 3, 109.—The first 
Varttika to III. 2, 49 (improperly marked, like the two others, in 
the Calcutta edition, as if these Varttikas did not occur in the 
Mahabhashya), ddrdv dhano ’’nnantyasya cha tah sanjndydm, is similar 
in contents with K. III. 47, ta dghdd anddambardt: both complete 
P. III. 2, 49, asishi hanah. —The important omission in P.’s Sutra 
VIII. 4, 1, rashdbhydn no nah samdnapade, is, with almost a literal 
reference to these words, eritieised by K.’s III. 83, nsharebhyo 
nakdro nakdrahi samdnapade, and by his Varttika to the former rule, 
rashdbhydm natva rikdragrahanam. 

I need not increase the foregoing quotations by a comparison of 
the contents of whole chapters of theVajasaneyi-Pratisakhya with the 
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analogous contents of whole chapters in Panini. Por, though the 
result would be exactly the same as it has been in the case of our com¬ 
parison between the Rilc-Prdti'sdkhya and Panini’s work, even the 
isolated Sutras which I have contrasted in these quotations suffi¬ 
ciently show that Panini could never have laid his Grammar open to 
such numerous criticisms as he has done, if the work of Katyayana 
had been composed before his own. My synopsis, moreover, shows 
that many rules of Katyayana become utterly inexplicable in his 
Pratisaldiya work unless they he judged in their intimate connection 
with the Grammar of Panini. And, as it is simply ridiculous to 
assume that “ Homer constantly nodded” in writing an elaborate 
work, which evidences considerable skill and practice in the art 
of arranging the matter of which he treats, there is no other con¬ 
clusion left than that the Pratisakhya of Katyayana had the twofold 
aim which I have indicated above. 

There might, however, remain a doubt as to whether Katya- 
yana first wrote his Pratifeakhyas or his Varttikas to Panini. Two 
reasons induce me to think that his Pratisakhya preceded his 
Varttikas. In the first place, because the contrary assumption 
would lead to the very improbable inference that a scholar like 
Katyayana, who has given such abundant proof of his thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, left a considerable number of 
Panini’s rules without those emendations which, as we must now 
admit, are embodied in his Pratisakhya work. If we made a 
supposition of this kind, we should imply by it that he belongs to 
that class of authors who present their writings in a hurried and 
immature state, and, upon an after thought, make their apology in 
an appendix or an additional book. If we assume, on the other 
hand, that he first wrote his Pratisakhya Sutras, winch neither 
imposed upon him the task, nor gave him an opportunity, of making 
a thorough review of Pauini, we can understand that they might 
have seduced him now and then into allowing himself to be can-ied 
away by the critical tendency which he afterwards fully developed 
in his Varttikas; and we can then, too, understand why these 
Varttikas treat merely of those Sutras of Panini which were not 
included in his former work. 
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My second reason for this view is derived from a comparison 
between snch of his Sutras and such of his Varttikas as are 
closely related to one another. For if we examine the contents 
and the Avording of either we cannot fail to perceive that some 
of Kat3^ayana’s Varttikas show an improvement on some of his 
Sutras, and Ave may infer that they were given on account of this 
A^ery improvement. Thus the Varttika to VIII. 3, 36, quoted 
before, contains the Avord Avhich is not in the Siitra III. 12; 
the Varttika duro^ &c., to VI. 3, 109 embraces more formations 
than the Sutras III. 41 and 42; the V^ttikas 1-3 to III. 2, 49 do 
not contain, it is true, the AVord adambara alluded to in III. 47— 
perhaps because it Avas already contained in this Sutra—hut in¬ 
crease considerably the contents of this rule; the Varttika 2 to 
VIII. 2, 70 treats of a Avhole Gana, Avhile the Sdtra III. 38 
merely names its heading word; and so on. Nor could we forego 
such a comparison on the ground that there is a difference of pur¬ 
pose in the Sutras which are attached to the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
and in the Varttikas, which are connected mth Panini,—that, 
consequently, an improvement of the V^ttikas on the Pratisakhya 
need not tell on the chronological relation between both. For we 
have seen that Katyayana’s Pratisakhya does not strictly confine 
itself to the language of his Samhita or even to that of the Vedas in 
general. Afready the instances given before would sufiice to bear 
out this fact, in the appreciation of which I so entirely differ 
from Professor Weber’s views; and a striking instance of this 
kind is afforded by Katyayana’s Sutra III. 42, quoted before. 
It treats of a case entirely irrelevant for the Vajasaneyi-Samhita; 
this case is taken up again and enlarged upon in a Varttika to 
VI. 3, 109, and there is no reason why the additions made in this 
Varttika might not have been entitled Anth equal right to a place 
amongst Katyayana’s Sutras, as Sutra III. 42 itself. Their not 
standing there shows to my mind that this Varttika is later than 
this rule of the Pratisakhya work. 

It will readily be seen that I have arrived at the result of the 
priority of Panini’s work to the Pratisakhya of Katyayana, in 
entire independence of all the assistance which I might have 
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derived from my previous arguments. I have hitherto abstained 
from availing myself of their aid, because an inference must gain 
in strength if it be able to show that two entirely distinct lines of 
argument necessarily lead to the same goal. Such is the case 
with the question before us. For if we now appeal, once more, to 
the important information which Patanjali supplied, viz., that the 
“ anubandhas of former grammarians have no grammatical effect in 
the work of Panini; ” in other words, that if a gramminian uses 
anubandhas employed by Panini in the same manner as he did, his 
work must have been written after Panini’s work,—we need 
only point to the pratayhara ting, in Katydyana’s Sutra I. 27, in 
order to be relieved from any doubt that Panini’s grammar is 
prior to the Sutra of Katyayana. That Katyayana added in his 
Sutras other technical terms to those of Panini, cannot be a matter 
of surprise; indeed, it is even less remarkable than it would be 
under ordinary circumstances if we consider that he made—either 
as inventor or as borrowing from older grammarians—such addi¬ 
tions to the terminology of Panini in his very Varttikas, where 
one would think there was the least necessity for them,—where, 
for instance, he might have easily done without such new terms 
as sit, pit, jit, jhit, ghu, in the sense in which he uses them.’*"® 

Thus far my literary argument on the chronological relation 
between Pdnini and the Pratisakhya works. The historical proof, 
that not only the work of Panini, but Panini himself, preceded, by 
at least two generations, the author of the oldest Pratisakhya, re¬ 
quires, in the first place, the remark that by the latter designation 
I mean the Pratisakhya of the Kigveda hymns. 

Since Professor Weber, in his introduction to his edition of the 
Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya has given proofs that this work as well 


Varttika 1 to Panini I. 1,68: Varttika 2: 

Varttika 3: Varttika 4: 

^ i ^ —I” his K^'ikd to VII. 1, 21 (compare note 

114) Katyayana uses the term ^ in the sense of , as results from the com¬ 
mentary of Patanjalie—Kdrikd : etc,—Patanjali: 11^** 

etc.—The same term occurs in Patanjali’s Karikd 
to VL 4, 149 (see note 121): . . . etc., when Kaiyyata observes : 

C* ^ “V •%. 
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as the Atharvaveda-Pratisakhya—and I infer too, that of the 
Taittiriya-Samhita—are more recent than the Eik-Pratisakhya, 
iuid since these reasons are conclusive to my mind, I need not, 
by the addition of other proof to that which he has afforded us 
on this point, weaken the great pleasure I feel, in being able, 
for once in a way, to coincide mth him in his views. 

It is necessary, however, that I should first touch in a few 
words on the question of the authorship of this Eik-Pratisakhya. 
It is adverted to in the first verse of this work, in a passage 
which contains all the information we possess on this point. The 
jiassage in question runs thus: “After having adored Brahma, 
Saunaka expressed the characteristic featiire of the Eig-veda verses.” 

Kow, as it is hot unusual in Sanskrit writings for the author to 
introduce himself in the commencement of his Avork by giving his 
name, and speaking of himself in the third person, this verse alone 
Avould not justify us in looking upon the words quoted as necessarily 
eontaining a mere report of Saunaka’s having delivered certainrules 
Avhich another later author brought into the shape of the Eik- 
Pratisakhya as we now find it. But it must be admitted, also, 
that it does not absolutely compel us to ascribe this work to 
Sauuaka himself. It leaves us free to interpret its sense according 
to the conelusions which must be derived from the contents of the 
Avork itself. 

These contents have already required us to establish the 
priority of Panini’s Grammar to this Pratisakhya work. If, 
then, we find that Panini speaks of Saunaka as of an ancient 
authority,*^* while there is no evidence to shoAV that the Saunaka 
named in both works is not the same personage, there is from the 
point of view of my former ‘ literary’’ argument, a certainty that 
Saimaka was not the author of the Pratisakhya here named.*®* 

IV. 3, 105: ; lOC: • compare 

also page 149. 

This is the view, too, of Uvatay the commentator on this Prdtisakhya. He says 
that Saunaka’s name is mentioned for the sake of remembering him : 

See Mr. Regnier’s edition of the Rik-P. in the Journal Asiatique, vol. 
VII. (1856), p. 183. 
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This inference, however, it must he admitted, is only entitled to 
he mentioned thus at the beginning of the historical argument, 
in so far as it may afterwards strengthen and corroborate it, but 
not, if it had to be used in order to premise the conclusions which 
will have to be drawn. 

Another preliminary remark, also, must be devoted to the 
sweeping assertion of Professor Weber, already quoted, which is 
to this effect, that “ sameness of names can never prove the 
identity of the persons” who bear these names. It is true he 
qualifies this dictum by adding after “names,” “ like Katyayana;” 
but, even with this restriction, I cannot convince myself that 
literary criticism gains in strength by carrying Pyrrhonism beyond 
the confines of common sense. If great celebrity attaches to 
a name in certain portions of Sanskrit literature; and if the 
same name re-occurs in other and kindred portions of this same 
literature, I believe we are not only free, but compelled, to infer 
that the personage bearing this name in both such places is the 
same personage, unless there he particular and good reasons which 
would induce us to arrive at a contrary conclusion. I thus hold 
that a critic has no right to obtrude his doubts upon us until he has 
given good and substantial reasons for them. 

After this expression of dissent from the critical principles of 
Professor Weber, I may now recall the fact I have mentioned on 
a previous occasion (p. 80), that there is a grammatical work, in a 
hundred thousand Slokas, called Sangraha^ whose author is Vyadi 
or Vydli. I know of no other grammatical work bearing this name 
Sangraha, nor of any other celebrated grammarian named Vyddi. 
Both names, however, are not unfrequently met with in the gram¬ 
matical literature. Vyddi is quoted several times in the Rik- 
Prdtisdkhya^^'‘' and there is no valid reason for doubting that he 
is there the same person as the author of the Sangraha. This 
same work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustra¬ 
tions which the commentators give of the Sutras to Panini or the 


Rik-P. Ill, 14. 17; VI, 12; XIII, 12. 15. See Mr. Regnier’s Index dee nom* 
propres to his edition of the Rik-Prdtisdkhya, s.v. Vyali. 
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Varttikas of Katyayana and both, indeed, as I shall show here¬ 
after, appear to haye stood in a close relation to the Mahabhashya 
of Patanjali. We are, however, only concerned here with one 
instance with which Patanjali illustrates the second Varttika of 
Panini’s rule II. 3, 66. 

It is this: beautiful indeed is DdJcshdyana^s creation of the 
Sangraha?’’ 

Prom it we learn, then, in connection with the information we 
already possess of the proper name of the author of the Sangraha, 
that Yyadi and Dakshayana are one and the same grammatical 
authority. Dakshayana, however, is not only a descendant of 
Daksha, but of Ddkshi also,^^® and of the latter, at least in the 
third generation, while he may possibly have held a far more 
distant place in the lineage of this personage who is so often 
named in the ancient literature. Por Panini,. who defines the 
term yuvan as the son of a grandson or of a more remote degree 
in the lineage of a family chief, gives a rule in reference to 
this term, which the principal commentators illustrate by the 
name of Ddkshdyana?^’’ 


^ Patanjali’s commentary on v. 6 (of the Calcutta edition) to IV. 2, 60 gives the 
instances: I I wrf^: l : ; or tUc lasM to VI. 3 , 79 : 


*** Tliis instance follows another which says : “ beautiful indeed is Panini’s creation 
of (his) Sutra.”—Varttika 2 to II. 3, 66: f^lTTWr .—Patanjali: BftHWT WT- 

ufH; I ^ wrfwtw iffn: i ^ ^r^- 


w iifh; I irfH; ■ 

Pdnini, IV. 1,95 : Mty^ana: 

.—Patanjali: i«rT ■Psfwqrsft' i i 

etc.—Kasikd: iMtST . 

PAnini, IV. 1, 162 : ^3jxng 163 : g ^ gWI i 16*: 


; 165 : 




IV. 1, 101: This Sutra has no direct commentary by Patanjali, and 

I shall therefore first quote the Kdsik^ on it: ’SI wrinrH^ mfn \ 

I II ^TfnTTft, I I I ^ 

(IV. 3,10) I (IV. 2, 80) W II 


I 



fcomp. IV. 1, 94).^—But there is no occasion for doubt- 
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If we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority 
of Patanjali that his mother bore the name of DdJcsMP^ And 
DdJcsM, again, is, on the faith of all commentators on a rule of 
Panini, the female family head of the progeny of Daksha, standing 
in the same relationship to Daksha as the male family chief Dakshi; 
she is, in other words, the oldest sister {vriddhd) of the latter per- 
sonage.^^® therefore, was a near relative of Pdniniy and 

Panini must have preceded him by at least two generations. 


ing the genuineness of this Sutra on account.of there being no Bh^shya to it (compare 
note 139), for Patanjali refers to it in his comment on the fifth Paribhdsh^ (in the Calc, 
ed.) to I. 1, 72 and has also, amongst others, the instance ; viz. (ed. Ballan- 

tyne, p. 795); ParibhdshA : I irannifW ^ 51^- 

I xRTHwtH I i i 

etc.—That Ddltshdyana is the yuvan, not the 
son of Ddkshi is sufl&ciently clear from the Kdsikd itself, since it refers to IV. 1, 94. 
For this reason it also gives as an instance of a yuvan to I. 2, 66, besides 
and c|(omitted in the Calc, ed.), the word <^1*^— Patanjali contents 
himself with the instance 4| | ; but it commences its counter-instance to II. 

4, 58 in this way: I ^ • We must, 

consequently, consider it an inaccuracy when the same Kasikd gives its counter- 
instance to II. 4, 60 in these words: I f^cTT I 

The Calcutta edition continues it, and Dr. Boehtlingk, of course, reprints it 
without a single remai’k. In short, whenever we open his discreditable reprint, we 
understand perfectly w ell why he writes in his preface, p. xxxviii.: “ The Calcutta 
edition is very correct, so much so that only on the very rarest occasions have I had an 
opportunity of preferring the readings of the Manuscripts.’^ 

Karikd to I. 1, 20: etc. 

PAnini, VI. 4,148 ’q. —Patanjali: 

.—Kaiyyata: 

I (MS. t (IV. 1, 65) 

^ etc.—IV. 1, 65 : .—Kds'ikd-- 

—IV. 1, 94: Kdsikd . . . I • - —I- % 

66: gqw (where implies in reference to the preceding Siitra , i.e. the 

eldest daughter of a grandson, or a further descendant, considered as the female head of the 
family).—K4sikd : (I. 2, 65) | ^ ^ ^ I 

I w (thus ms. 829 ; MS. 2440 u;4\*ai:) 

qjR v(^fh I 1 ’q 1 qwt qr- 

qT<^ I ^ ^TqrRPjqr (thus ms. 2440 ; MS. 829 ^[T^). 
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Now since the Kik-Pratisakliya quotes Vyadi, as we have seen, 
on several occasions, and since the Pratisakhya of Katyayana is 
more recent than this work, I must leave it to the reader to de¬ 
termine how many generations must, in all probability, have 
separated Panini from the author of the Eik-Pratisakhya on the 
one hand, and from the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya and 
the Varttikas on the other. 

After this statement, which, I fear, is entirely fatal to a great 
many chronological assumptions which have hitherto been regarded 
as fully established, and to the critical and linguistic results which 
have been built on these assumptions, it is not necessary—but it will 
nevertheless be interesting—to see that modern and ancient gram¬ 
matical authorities contain additional testimony to the conclusion 
I have here arrived at. 

When explaining the uncritical condition of the Paribhasha 
collections, I pointed out that if they were looked upon as an 
indivisible whole, there could be no doubt that they must be 
later than Panini,—since one of them uses the word Pdniniya. I 
pointed out, too, tliat the compilers of these collections, Yaidya- 
natha, for instance, must have taken this view of their chrono¬ 
logical relation to Pauini. Now at the end of the Laghuparibhdshd- 
vritti we read that “ some ascribe the composition of all the 
Paribhashas to the Muni VyddiP They must consequently have 
considered bi m as posterior to Panini. 

I will at once, however, ascend to the author of the Great 
Commentary. In illustrating the first Varttika to Panini’s rule 
VI. 2, 36, Patanjali writes down the following compound: 
Apisala-Paniniya-Yyadfya-Gautamfyah.^*' It tells its own tale : 
it names first the disciples of Api'sali —of whom we know, through 
Panini himself, that he preceded him,—then those of Panini, 


^ Laghuparibhdshdvritti: 1 SEnWRIT (the first Pari- 

bhdsh^) wy: • 

P&nini, VI. 2, 30: —Katyayana: 

PatanjaU; 

I 
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afterwards those of Vyadi, and ultimately those of Gautama. There 
can be no doubt that we have here a sequence of grammarians 
who wrote one after the other; but, if any doubt still existed, 
it would be dispelled by the grammatical properties of the com¬ 
pound itself; for a Varttika to II, 2, 34, teaches that—unless 
there be reasons to prevent it—the name of the more important 
part must come first in a Dwandwa compound; and for a 
similar reason other Varttikas teaeh that, for instance, in forming 
such a compound of the names of seasons, the name of the earliest 
season in the year must precede that of a subsequent one; or in 
compounding the names of castes, they must follow one another 
in their natural order; or in making a Dwandwa of the names of 
tAvo brothers, the name of the older has precedence of the name 
of the younger.^*^ But as none of the grammatical reasons taught • 
by Panini in preAuous rules would compel the component parts of 
the compound alleged to assume another order than that which 
they have, we can only interpret their sequence in the manner 
I have stated.^^® 

The descent from the height of the Pratisakhyas to the level 
plain of the Phitsutras would almost seem to require an explana¬ 
tion. Before I give it, however, I wdll refer to Professor MiiUer’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, and state its opinion on the rela- 


Pdnini, II. 2, 34 : Vdrtdka 3 (of the Calc, ed.) 

Patanjali: I •—Vdrttika 2 

(of the Cale. ed.) HM T•( 1 ^ <IiU IPatanjali; 

wwrwmT i f^ 7 ;^Wl‘.-varttika 5 (of 

the Calc, ed.) •—Pataiijali: ^xtlWr <ftfH 

I •—vdrttika C («>f the Calc, ed) -— 

Patanjali: I 

Such a reason would be, for instance, if one part of the compound belonged to the 
words technically called f%r(l. 4, 7—9); for in such a case the base ftf would have 
precedence of a base ending in (compare II. 2, 32). On this account the names 
of the three grammarians, Sdkalya, Gdrgya and Vyadi, form in the Rik-Pratisdkya, 
XIII. 12, the dwandwa: 
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tion of these Sutras to Panini. It is contained in the following 
words; 

“As to Santana’s Phitsutras, we know with less certainty to 
what period they belong. A knowledge of them is not pre¬ 
supposed by Panini, and the grammatical terms used by Santana 
are different from those employed by Panini,—a faet from which 
Professor Boehtlingk has ingeniously concluded that Santana must 
liave belonged to the eastern school of grammarians. As, how¬ 
ever, these Sutras treat only of the accent, and the accent is used 
in the Tedic language only, the subject of Santana’s work would 
lead us to suppose that he was anterior to Panini, though it would 
be imsafe to draw any further conclusion from this.” 

Once more I am unable to assent to the arguments of my learned 
• predeeessor on this subject. If the knowledge of a work, as he 
admits, is not presupposed by Panini, it would seem to follow that 
such a work is not anterior but posterior to him, since it is searcely 
probable that he could have ignored the information it contains. 
Xor has Professor Muller given any evidenee to show that the 
contents of the Phitsutras are restricted to the Vaidik language 
only. On the eontrary, the great bulk of the words treated of in 
these Sutras belongs with equal right, and, in some respeet, with 
much greater right, to the classical language, in preference to that 
of the Vaidik hymns or Brahmanas. And as no word can be 
pronounced without an accent, it is not intelligible why sueh a 
ti-eatise should not be of as gi-eat importance for the student who 
reeites the Mahabharata as for the priest who reads the Bigveda 
poetry. Panini himself has, indeed, embraced in his rules on ae- 
eentuation a great number of words no trace of whieh oecurs in the 
Samhitas. But even if the statement made by Professor Muller 
were imobjectionable, why should it follow that an author who—: 
and because he—writes on a Vaidik subject, must, or is even likely 
to, be anterior to an author who treats of the classical literature ? 
And Panini moreover treated of both. 

As little as I ean adopt, on these premises, the eonclusions Prof. 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 152. 
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Miiller draws, so little can I join in the compliments he pays to the 
ingenuity of Dr. Boehtlingk.^^* For since Panini himself, as I have 
shown before, makes use of the terms prathamd^ dwiliyd, tritiyd^ 
chaiurtM^ etc., and of amig^ dng[\ji the sense of an instrumental in the 
singular),^^® all of which are terms of the eastern grammarians, and, 
as everyone knows that Pamni did not belong to them, I can see 
no ingenuity in assigning Santana to this school on the sole ground 
of his having used terms which differ from those of Panini; espe¬ 
cially when these terms have no grammatical influence whatever, 
like the anubandhas of Panini, and are not distinctly deflned in 
the commentary as terms of the eastern grammarians.^^^ 


As in the case of the Calcutta edition of Pinini, and of the U];in&di-Siitras, the edition 
of the Phitsiitras also was entrusted by Dr. Boehtlingk to his compositor, who reprinted 
the text of these Sutras from the Calcutta edition of the Siddhdnta-kaumudi.— The 
difficulties offered by these Sdtras are not inconsiderable, and might have yielded good 
materials for many rcmai’ks. Dr. Boehtlingk’s Commentary on them consists of 3*2 lines, 
which contain the substance of abuut 12, nearly all of which are insignificant. Even 
his very small Index to the Sdtras is imperfect; for it omits the Sutra 
which he mistook for a part of the commentary on IV. 15, and the Sdtra 
f^cj^ which also he has reprinted as if it were a portion of the commentary on 1V. 
12, though he himself is doubtful as to its proper position there. He professes, too, to 
have given an Index of the contents, “for those who mean to pursue the subject.” But 
as one of the latter, I had to mal^e a thorough Index of all the technical symbols in the 
Sutras, and also of a good number of real words which occur in the commcntai’y and 
text, but which, in accordance with his notion of an Index, or through his usual 
inaccuracy, are omitted in his Index; e.g. II. 13; IV. 15; 

IV. 13; •wr I-2; I-4; IV. 11; ^[2^111.19; II. 22; ITSB- 

II- 22 ; irfwr i- 21 ; ii. s, and very many more. Of compounds he 

has never enabled the reader to find the latter part; and such general terms as 

which are as indispensable for a student as the 
individual words themselves, are of course, also omitted. And all these remarks are 
suggested by the edition of a text which comprises no more than 88 Sutras. It is, of 
course, needless for me to add that the trouble of consulting or using a very valuable 
commentary on these Sutras, the Phits&tra-vritti, does not enter into the plan of an 
editor whose activity in editing grammatical Sanskrit texts only consists in putting the 
printed Calcutta works into different type. 

See notes 197, 220, and Pdnini, VII. 3, 105. 

Dr. Boehtlingk enumerates the terms which induced him to draw the inference 
alluded to by Muller, that Sdntana belonged to the eastern grammarians ; and he adds 
also the Sutras where they occur, viz. II. 4, 19, 20; «f^II. 3 ; 1. 1; 
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The real reasons for this assumption, which I share in, must, in 
my opinion, be sought for elsewhere; and as they are connected 
with the question of the chronological relation of the Phitsutras 
to Panini, I will first explain why I speak of them after the 
Pratisakhya works. 

It is because they stand on the same linguistic ground as the 
latter writings, and because it was safer to survey this ground in 
the wider field of the Pratisakhya literature than in the narrow 
precincts of the Sutras of Santana. This having been done, we 
need now merely recall the results obtained. 

We have seen that the Pratisakhyas represent the mechanic 
treatment of the language, unlike Panini’s method, which is organic 
and shows the growth and life of the language he spoke. The 
same is the case in these Phitsutras. Whereas Panini endeavoure 
to explain the accent of words by connecting it with the proper¬ 
ties of the word,—whereas he seeks for organic laws in the accents 
of uncompounded or compounded words and, only reluctanctly, as 
it were, abandons this path whenever he is unable to assign a 
general reason for his rules,—the Phitsutras, like the Prdti'sakhyas, 
deal merely with the ready-made word,^^’ and attach to it those 
mechanical rules which bewilder and confuse, but must have been 
Avell adapted for an intellectual condition fitted for admiring the 
Pratisakhya works. They belong, in my opinion, like the Prati¬ 
sakhyas, not to the flourishing times of Hindu antiquity, but to its 
decadence. 


II. 18; II. 6; ftjflcjj II. 16 ; ^^11. 25. Amongst these, ftHtoh does not occur 
in the text of the Sutras of Bhattoji, but is a various reading mentioned by him in 
his commentary, which reports on this various reading that it is a term of the eastern 
grammarians. The text of his Sutras has instead of . As to the other quo¬ 

tations given by Dr. Boehtliugk, not one tells us that these terms are terms of the 
eastern grammarians. There was, consequently, not a particle of evidence to draw 
from them that inference which he so positively draws. It is a mere guess, the pro¬ 
bable correctness of which is corroborated, but by such evidence as never occurred to 
him. 

Phitsutra, I. 1: ^ .—Phitsutravritti;- 

(comp. Pan. I. 2, 45) I (comp. Pan. I. 2. 46).—Compare 

also the end of note 255. 
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In the second place, we have seen that on the ground which is 
common to both, the Prati'sakhyas possess a far greater amount of 
linguistic material than Panini does j and we had to conclude that 
Panini could on no account have ignored the knowledge they con¬ 
veyed, had they existed before his time. Precisely the same 
remark applies to the little treatise of Santana; for, brief as it is, 
it is richer in many respects than the analogous chapter which 
P anini devoted to the same subject; and it would be inconceivable 
that Panini should bring forward his rules, so much more incom¬ 
plete in substance than the Phitsdtras, had they been the precursor 
of his work. 

But, thirdly, we were compelled to admit that, at least, one of 
the Pratisakhyas, that of Katyayana, was written with the direct 
intention of completing and criticising Panini; and I may here 
observe, that Professor Weber has, with very good reasons, assigned 
to this grammarian a place within the Eastern school. These 
features, too, characterise the tract of Santana. 

Some of his rules are delivered with the evident purpose of 
criticising Panini, and we meet on one occasion with the remark of 
the commentator that the eastern grammarians point out the differ¬ 
ence between a rule of Panini and one of Santana, when the con¬ 
text in which this passage occurs leaves no doubt that they meant 
a criticism on Panini. And from this remark alone I should con¬ 
clude that Santana was one of their school, while, from aU these 
reasons combined, I draw the inference that he must have written 
after Panini. 

I will give some proof to substantiate this view, and to show, 
moreover, that there are grammatical authorities in India who 
expressly imply the view here taken of the posteriority of these 
Sutras to Panini. 

According to Panini’s rule, VI. I, 213, a word ibhya would 
have the uddtta on the first syllable; Bhattojidikshita, in his com¬ 
ment on the Phiputras^ quotes this rule in order to show that 
Santana gave his Slitra I. 5, with a view of stating that Panini’s 

28 
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rule would not apply to this word.^^® He quotes the same rule of 
Panini for a similar purpose when he comments on I. 18,“® for, 
according to this rule, arya is not udatta on the first, but on the 
last syllable; and also in his comment on IV. 8, for, according to 
this Sutra, the words Ulya, sikhya (martya), dhdnya and Tcanyd^ are 
not udatta on the first, but swarita on the last syllable.®®^ On the 
rule I. 7, Bhattoji reports that, in the opinion of certain gram¬ 
marians, Santana gave it in order to Panini’s rule VI. 2, 2.®®® 

Santana’s rule I. 23, Bhattoji says, contravenes Panini’s rule VI. 
1, 197.“® And it is the same grammarian who, when explaining 
that saha^ as a part of Santana’s rule IV. 13, is udatta on the last 
syllable, reports; “ The eastern grammarians inform us that saha 
in Panini’s rule VI. 3, 78, is udatta on the first syllableand he 
adds the advice: ^Hhink on But I find no evidence in 

the arguments of Dr. Boehtlingk, as regards the relation of Santana 


Pdijini, VI. 1, 213: ^ •—Pliitsv'itra, I, 5: 

Bhattojid.: — iii ftm: i ^.^ • 

Phitsutra, I. 18; |^T ^.—Bhattojid.: 

(III. 13) I ^ (where the word sufficiently 

indicates Bhattoji’s view of the chronological relation between Santana and Panini. 
The same rule is given by Katyayana in his Varttika to Panini, III. 1, 103). 

PhitsdtraJV.S: .—Bhattojid.: 

^DCri: Wfl I fH^TTWr I ■?TcTt ^ HT^.—The Phitsdtra- 

\Titti reads this Sutra : 


Phitsdtra, 1. 7: —Bhattojid.:- I 

(comp. Pan. VI. 2, 2) ^ • 

Phitsdtra, I. 23 : ^ 8 ^liR« .—Bhattojid. : | ^ 

wf — I ^ f^raTf^Trr (comp. Pdn. vi. i, 197). 

^ Phitsdtra, IV. 14 (not 13): .—Bhattojid.: \IW*(l<{l^Tf »rfH BT* 

I ^ I 11^ I I I H ^ I ^ 

^ (Pdn. VI. 3, 78) TTIW- I The state- 

inent of the Pranchas mentioned by Bhattojidikshita, is that of Patanjali in his com¬ 
ment on VI. 3, 78, V. 1, viz.: Kaiyyata in referring 

to Phitsutra IV. 12, observes: fWnr w^^Tfn vfH But 

this reference of Kaiyyata by no means admits of the conclusion that he looked upon 
Panini’s rule as more recent than this Phitsutra; for this rule is not concerned with the 
accent of ; it is Patanjali who alludes to it; and Kaij^j^ata comments, in the words 
alleged, on Patanjali, not on Panini. 
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to the eastern grammarians, of his having followed the advice of 
Bhattoj idikshita. 

Of equal importance with these observations of Bhattoji, is a 
passage in the notes of Nagojibhatta on Kaiyyata, when the latter 
accompanies the gloss of Patanjali to Katyayana’s Varttika 6, to 
Panini VI. 1, 158, with his own remarks. For Nagojibhatta, after 
having observed that a rule of Panini would contain a fault when 
compared with the standard of the Phitsutras, pointedly winds up 
with the following words: “ But, on the other hand, these Phit¬ 
sutras, when considered in reference to Panini, are as if they wei'e 
made to-day 

It is clear, therefore, that the best Hindu grammarians, too. 


Vdrttika 6 (of the Calc, ed.) to VI. 1, 158: mrfHTrerCT^: ^TReSniWr- 

.—Patanjali: uirfiTiraRRft: I w- 

1i wfii i ii i w- 

Tratn: ^ ^ i fim ^ i i i i 


I (I- 4,2) I xr;: 

usiw^;: i I — 



Varttika 7 (of the Calc, ed.): 

1 I \ HdfrltflO I Tigrf^^ 

TT^RI^TTHT^: I I Kaiyyata. »» the preceding passages t . 

jranwnr .—N%ojibhatta: ^ 


(Phitslitra, IV. 10) I fwf^: llfifNl ^ 

(Phitslitra, ll. 21) .I WTH tf%- 

■jfxT I wgf%<*'h^<*nirird XIT^ ■^- 

'sih: .—The Phits6tra II. 21, referred to by N^ojibhatta, is read differently in Bhattoji’s 
text from that of the Vritti. I subjoin both readings with their comnoientary, in order 
to illustrate at the same time the nature of the latter commentary as compared with that 
of Bhattoji. The latter reads ^ and comments: 

I —The Phitsdtravritti reads 

and comments 

I liw^: I liwr^: i ^inTt?i: n f^i ^TTf: ii 

firfw I I iTTf^fr: I may quote here a passage from 

Sdyaqa’s Commentary on !IJ.igveda L 1, 1, in order to obviate a misunderstanding of it. 
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looked upon these Stitras not only as not anterior to Panini, but as 
quite recent, when compared with his work. 

On YdsJca^ Professor Miiller expresses himself thus : 

“ There are some discussions in the beginning of the Nirukta 
which are of the highest interest with regard to etymology. 
While in Greece the notions of one of her greatest thinkers, as 
expressed in the Cratylus, represent the very infancy of etymo¬ 
logical science, the Brahmans of India had treated some of the 
vital problems of etymology with the utmost sobriety. In the 
Pratisakhya of Katyayana we find, besides the philosophical divi¬ 
sion of speech into nouns, verbs, prepesitions, and particles, 
another division of a purely grammatical nature and expressed in 
the most strictly technical language. ‘ Verbs with their conjuga- 
tional terminations; Nouns, derived from verbs by means of Krit- 
suffixes; Nouns, derived from nouns by means of taddhita-suffixes, 
and four kinds of compounds,—these constitute language’ [Vajas. 
Prat. I. 27.] 

“In the Nirukta this division is no longer considered suffi¬ 
cient. A new problem has been started, one of the most impor¬ 
tant problems in the philosophy of language, whether all nouns 
are derived from verbs ? No one would deny that certain nouns, 
or the majority of nouns, were derived from verbs. The early 
grammarians of India were fully agreed that Jcarfri, a doer, was 
derived from Jcri, to do; pdchaJca, a cook, fronr pack, to cook. But 


With regard to the accent of the word '-41 he writes: 

These words need not 

mean that Gargya, the predecessor of Pdnini, deducts from Phitstitra I. 1, the accent 
of > tmt they may—and, I conclude, do —mean : ‘‘ since, according to the opinion 
of Gargya, agni is an indiAusible base {i.e. a base which must not be analysed ; compare 
note 248), its accent is the uddtta on the last syllable, agreeably to Phitsdtra I. 1.—The 
last reference, therefore, would belong to Sayan a, not to G4rgya; and the only inference 
we might be allowed to draw from the words of Sdyana would be, that Gargya looked 
upon agni as an Unnddi-formation (compare p. 171), and, perhaps—^but not necessarily,— 
that already in his time there existed a rule on accentuation similar in purport to that 
of the Phitstitra alleged. It is not admissible, therefore, to adduce this passage in 
proof that, in S^ana’s opinion, the Phitstitras were known to Gdrgya. 

^ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 163. 
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did the same apply to all words ? Salcatayana, an ancient gram¬ 
marian and philosopher, answered the question boldly in the 
affirmative, and he became the founder of a large school, called 
the Nairuktas (or Etymologists), who made the verbal origin of 
all words the leading principle of all their researches.’’ 

It is sufficiently clear from the preceding words that Professor 
Muller considers Yaska as more recent than Katyayana, and since 
he himself admits (see above p. 193) “ that there is nothing in the 
style of the Pratisakhya composed by Katyayana that could be used 
as a tenable argument why Katyayana, the author of thePrati'sakhya, 
should not be the same as Katyayana, the contemporary and critic 
of Panini,” he must also consider the author of the Mrukta as 
subsequent to Panini. 

To refute his view on the relative position of Katyayana and 
Taslca, we need now merely point to the facts with which we are 
already familiar. Muller’s reason for Yaska’s posteriority to Katya¬ 
yana is founded, as we see, on the assumption that the problem of 
the derivability or non-derivability of all nouns from verbs had not 
yet been proposed in the time of Katyayana. But whence does 
he know this? The Pratisakhya of Katyayana is no sufficient 
testimony for establishing this theory. "When Katyayana there 
says that nouns are either nouns derived from verbs, or nouns 
derived from nouns,—either krit or taddhita derivatives,—he has 
already said too much in a work of this kind, which has nothing to 
do with the origin of words, and which alludes to this and other 
matter, foreign to a Pratisakhya itself, only because^ and in so far 
as, it concerns its other purpose, viz. that of criticizing Panini. 
Whether or not therefore it dealt with a problem such as that of 
which Muller is speaking, is merely a matter of chance. 

But this problem itself, as we have seen, is epitomized in the 
term unnddi. A grammarian who uses this term shows at the 
same time that he is cognizant of that division between the old 
grammarians which Yaska describes. Por whichever side he 


In the continuation of this passage Professor Muller gives the statement similar 
to that which is contained above, on page 171. 
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espouse, he has expressed by the term unnddi, that there are knt- 
derivatives which are of an exceptional kind and which are looked 
upon by some as being, strictly speaking, no derivatives at all. 
Now, I have quoted several instances which prove that Katyayana 
dealt with the question of Unnadi words. Hence he was aware of 
that problem discussed in theNirukta; it was not “ a new problem” 
to him; and all the inferences that may or may not be built on 
its absence in the Yajasaneyi-Pratisakhya become invalidated at 
once. 

But the knowledge possessed by Panini, of this problem itself 
would, of course, not prove anything as to his priority or pos¬ 
teriority to Yaska, who speaks of it. It leaves this question just 
where we find it, and we must seek for other evidence to settle it. 

Such, I hold, is afforded by the fact that Panini knows the 
name of Yaska, for he teaches the formation of this word and 
heads a Gana with it.^®® And as we know at present of but one 
real Yaska in the whole ancient literature, a doubt as to the 
identity of the author of the Nirukta and the family chief adduced 
by Paimi, would have first to be supported with plausible argu¬ 
ments before it could be assented to. 

A second and equally strong reason is, in my belief, afforded 
by the test I have established above, on the ground of the gram¬ 
matical sanjnds which occur in Panini’s work. 

Amongst these terms there is one especially which allows us 
to judge of the relative position of Yaska and Panini, viz., the 
term upasarga, prefix or preposition. Panini employs it in many 
Sutras j he does not define it | it must consequently have been in 
use before he wrote. Tdska^ however, enters fully into the notion 
expressed by it, as we may conclude from the following words of 
his Nirukta 


Pdnini, II. 4, 63 : aftW- 

Nirukta, I. 3 (according to the edition of Professor Roth): W 
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“ Sakatayana says that ‘ the prepositions when detached (from 
noun or verb) do not distinctly express a sense; ’ but Gargya 
maintains that ‘ they illustrate the action which is the sense ex¬ 
pressed by a noun or verb (in modifying it); and that their sense 
is various (even when they are detached from a noun or verb).’ 
Now they express (even in their isolated condition) that sense 


f^WsTNTT in- 

f^rfcyi:.—Of the commentary of Diirga on this passage I subjoin here only those pas¬ 



sages which are required for a justificatiou of my translation, and of the instances added to 
the text of Ydska (MS. E.I.H., 206): MTOT® 1 I 

^ 1H Tj;^ ■ 

ii • • • ^airr i wr: (**>) i 

wrw I («>) 1 '3WT^: I I 

tj^T I -ii+ti<5n3T«ntiTfH Jint: i Tf^ 

I TiT^nt wrawnrf^ngtiliTJiM^ fijrfMTrrEi: ii — ii 

^XTTirf^ I ’XWfH I ■sr XfH 

clfxw ^*ti: W- I WTHTWIfT- 

... II w I fi^rar i ^ TT^?rrf^ i ^Tfnfw 

II-H 'iK5}d*a 1 Hlfd<sn«l- 

iHfTig: I xi’ifi: I II i ^rfVw<T: ii htIh- 

^t?5r»rrf i Tif^ Tfw ii ^ ^ i i 

TfH II I 1 l%n!r Tf^ ii 

I f^r^^nrtxf^ppnlH ii i ii 

I n TTTfH^t’^WTfH: I 

II HTiwn;»TR»nf i xn^iirR; i 

aniw^ri; II 'WtfH I I ^fl( || ^q^- 

^3WTOTfWH: I 3M5n«JH II qflfH ^HtMT^TTTf I II 

wli^qlwqHTf I ^ I I’qrfWrTf^ 1 w I ^’nwiri- 

xfr^ 41 Ji’Jl n qfT aiH; i ^ ^ii^q4qtJTgrrft^T i 

Tjq ^ ^ir% I ^aror^r: (p^- i- b so) Tiftrct ^whiin f^^- 
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which inheres in them 5 it is this sense which modifies the sense of 
a noun or verb. The preposition a expresses the sense of limit 
(e.g. up to the mountain); pra and para express the reverse of a 
(e.ff. gone forth or awap)] abhi, the sense of towards (e.p. gone 
towards —in a friendly sense) ; prati, the reverse of abhi {e.g. gone 
against)] ati and su, excellence {e.g. having much wealth, an ex¬ 
cellent Brahmana); nir and dur^ the reverse of these two {e.g. having 
no wealth, a Brahmana); ni and ava, downwardness {e.g. he takes 
down) ] ud, the reverse of these two {e.g. he takes up) ] sam, junction 
{e.g. he takes together) ; vi and apa^ the reverse of sam {e.g. he takes 
away) ] anu, similarity or being after {e.g. having a similar appear¬ 
ance, he goes after)] api, co-existence {e.g. let it be a drop of 
butter, a drop of honey) upa, excess {e.g. he is bom again)] 
pari, surrounding {e.g. he puts round) ] adhi, being above and 
superiority {e.g. he stands over, a supreme lord). In this manner 
they express various senses, and these have to be considered.” 

This passage records, as we see, besides the definition of Yaska, 
the opinions of Sakatayana and of Gargya; it is silent on Panini. 
Yet how much more complete and scientific is his treatment of the 
prepositions! Durga, the commentator of Yaska, feels this defect 
in Yaska, for at the end of his gloss he says: “ upasargas can 
only be joined to a verb, not to a noun; it is therefore only 
through the mediation of the former that they can ascend also to 
the latter” (viz. in so far as nouns are derived from verbal roots). 

Pamni teaches that the first and general category to which 
prepositions belong, is that of nipdtas or particles: he then con¬ 
tinues, that they are upasargas when they are joined to “ verbal 
action ” {i.e. to a verb); gatis, if the verbal roots to which they are 
attached become developed into a noun ; and that they are Jcarma- 
pravaehaniyas if they are detached and govern a noun.^®‘ Of such 


It seems to me doubtful whether implies the sense which is illustrated by 
the instance of Durga; without his words, which clearly refer to Pataujali’s comment on 
Panini, I. 4, 96,1 should have rendered by union, and thought of an instance like 

PA^ini, I. 4, 58: HT^:! 59: ^3^^: 60: arfTTg; 83:^^JI^- 


'4 41 ill:. 
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a distinction there is no trace in the Nirukta, which stops, as we 
see, at the speculations of Sakatayana and Gargya, both predeces¬ 
sors of Panini. Nor can the meanings which Yaska assigns to the 
prepositions, so far as completeness is concerned, be compared to 
those we meet with in the rules of Panini. Abhi^ for. instance, has 
with him not only the sense mentioned by Yaska, but that of 
“towards, by (severally), with regard to;” ati, that of “excellence 
and transgression apa, that of “ exception anu^ that of “ in con¬ 
sequence of, connected with, less than, towards, by (severally), with 
regard to, to the share of; ” prati, the sense of “ towards, by 
(severally), with regard to, to the share of, instead of, in return 
ofthe sense of prati, except in the two last meanings, and 
that of an “ expletive;” adhi, that of “ superiority and of an ex¬ 
pletive.” 

It seems impossible, therefore, to assume that Yaska could 
have known the classes of upasarga as defined by Panini, and 
their meanings as enumerated by him when he wrote the words 
before quoted. But not knowing the grammar of Panini, is, in the 
case of Yaska, tantamount to having preceded it. 

Though Yaska be older than Panini, and Panini older than 
Katydyana, there still remains the mystery as to the era of Panini, 
No work of the ancient literature, within my knowledge, gives us 
the means of penetrating it. But as the remotest date of Hindu 
antiquity, which may be called a real date, is that of Buddha’s 
death, it must be of interest to know whether Panini is likely to 
have lived before or after this event. 

Not only is the name of ^dkyammi, or Sakya, never adverted 
to in the Sutras of Panini,^®* but there is another fact connected 
with this name which is still more remarkable. 


Compare I. 4, 84—97- 

^ The formation occurs in three Ganas; as a derivative from with 

in the Gana to IV. 1,105 ; with to IV. 3,92, but there it becomes doubtful, through 
the difference in the readings of the MSS.; and as a derivation from ui im ^ith in 
the Gana to IV. 1, 151. 
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The great schism which divided ancient India into two hostile 
creeds, centres in the notion which each entertained of the nature 
of eternal bliss. The Brahmanic Hindus hope that their soul will 
ultimately become united with the universal spirit; which, in the 
language of the TJpanishads, is the neuter Brahman; and, in that of 
the sects, the supreme deity, who takes the place of this philosophi¬ 
cal and impersonal god. And however indefinite this god Brah¬ 
man may be, it is nevertheless, to the mind of the Brahmanic 
Hindu, an entity. The final salvation of a Buddhist is entire non¬ 
entity. This difference between the goal of both created that deep 
and irreconcileable antagonism which allowed of none of the com¬ 
promise which was possible between all the shades and degrees of 
the Brahmanic faith, from the most enlightened to the most 
degenerate. The various expressions for eternal bliss in the Brah¬ 
manic creed, like apavarga^ moksha, mukti, niMreyasa, all mean 
either “liberation from this earthly career’’ or the “absolute 
good;” they therefore imply a condition of hope. The absolute 
end of a Buddhist is without hope; it is nirvana or extinction. 
This word means literally ^^hloivn out;''’ but there is this differ¬ 
ence, if I am not mistaken, between its use in the Brahmanic and 
in the Buddhistic literature,—that, in the former, it is employed, 
like other past participles, in any of the three genders, whereas in 
the latter it occurs only in the neuter gender, and there, too, only 
in the sense of an abstract noun, in that of extinction., i.e., absolute 
annihilation of the soul. I have no instance at my command in which 
nirvana, when used in the classical literature, implies any other 
sense than the sense “ blown out'' or a sense immediately con¬ 
nected with it. Thus Patanjali, when illustrating the use of this 
past participle, gives the instances; “the fire is blown out by the 
wind, the lamp is blown out by the wind; ” and Kaiyyata who, on 
the same occasion, observes that a phrase, “ the wind has ceased to 
blow,” would not be expressed by nirvdno vatah, but by nirvdto 
vatah,” corroborates the instances of Patanjali with one of his 
own: “ blowing out (has been effected) by the wind.” But 
Panini, who teaches the formation of this participle in rule VIII. 
2 , 50, which has indirectly called forth all these instances, says; 
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“ (the past participle of va with prefix nir is) nirvana (if the word 
means) ^ free from wind^ (or, ‘not blowing, as wind 

This is the natural interpretation of Panini’s rule. Katydyana^ 
it is true, gives a Yarttika which corrects the word av'ate into avdtd- 
hhidhdne “ (if it have) not the sense of wind (or of blowing) yet 
it is very remarkable that Patanjali, in commenting on this Yarttika, 
does not interpret its words in his usual manner, but merely adds 
to them the instances I have just named; it is remarkable, too, 
that he introduces them with the observation: “ (this Yarttika is 
given in order to show) that (nirvana) is also or is emphatically 
used in the following instances.” Still he has no instance what¬ 
ever for the sense stated by P'anini, and his word “ or “em¬ 
phatically” does not appear to be justified by the criticism of 
Eatyayana, which simply corrects the word avdte into avdidbhi- 
dhdne without any additional remark. 

In short, my opinion on this Yarttika is analogous to that 
which I have expressed in previous instances. The sense of 
nirvana^ “ free from wind (or not blowing),” had become obsolete 
in the time of Katyayana, who merely knew that sense of it which 
found its ulterior and special application in the nirvdria of the 
Buddhistic faith. But since there is no logical link between this 
latter word and the nirvdria^ “ wind-still,” of Panini; and since it 
is not probable that he would have passed over in silence that 
sense of the word which finally became its only sense, I hold that 
this sense did not yet exist in his time; in other words, that his 
silence affords a strong probability of his having preceded the 
origin of the Buddhistic creed. 

The task I had proposed to myself would now seem to have 


VIII. 2, 50: tMwt KatyAyana: —Patanjali: 

rl l fi^^rPT (these words have been mistaken for the Varttika itself, in 

the Calcutta edition) I I fMnjt I f^Tm: 

Kaiyyata: ’WrnfWT’T I ^ ^ 
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reached its natural close for the present; yet if, after this brief and 
imperfect attempt to do justice to one of the most difficult ques¬ 
tions of- Sanskrit literature, I were now to take leave of P^ini, 
even temporarily, without devoting a special word to Patanjali, I 
should fail in gratitude to this great teacher, who has supplied us 
with nearly all the materials for this discussion and its results. 

“ At what time,” says Professor Muller,“ the Mahabhashya 
was first composed, it is impossible to say. Patanjali, the author of 
the Great Commentary, is sometimes identified with Pingala; and 
on this view, as Pingala is called the younger brother, or^at least 
the descendant of Panini, it might be supposed that the original 
composition of the Mahabhashya belonged to the third century. 
But the identity of Pingala and Patanjali is far from probable, and 
it would be rash to use it as a foundation for other calculations.” 

This is the only date, the fixing of which is called “ impossible,^ 
in Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature; and as it has hitherto been 
my fate to differ from this work in all its chronological views, I seem 
merely to follow a predestined necessity in looking upon the date of 
Patanjali as the only one which I should venture to determine 
with anything like certainty. 

I do so, because Patanjali, as if foreseeing the conjectural date 
which some future Pandit would attach to his life, or the doubt 
that might lift him out of all historical reach, once took the oppor¬ 
tunity of stating a period before which we must not imagine him 
to have lived, while on another occasion he mentions the time 
when he actually did live. 

“ If a thing,” says Panini, “ serves for a livelihood, but is not 
for sale ” (it has not the affix ka). This rule Patanjali illustrates 
with the words “ Siva, Skanda, Visakha,” meaning the idols that 
represent these divinities and at the same time give a living to the 
men who possess them,—while they are not for sale. And, 
“why?” he asks. “The Mauryas wanted gold, and therefore 
established religious festivities. Good; (Panini’s rule) may apply 
to such (idols, as they sold); but as to idols which are hawked 


^ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 244. 
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aibout (by common people) for the sake of such worship as brings 
an immediate profit, their names will have the affix kaP ^ 

Whether or not this interesting bit of history was given by 
Patanjali ironically, to show that even affixes are the obedient 
servants of kings, and must vanish before the idols which they sell, 
because they do not take the money at the same time that the bar¬ 
gain is made—as poor people do,—I know not. But, at all events, 
he tells us distinctly by these words that he did not live before the 
first king of the Maurya dynasty who was Chandragupta, and who 
lived 315 b.c. And I believe, too, if we are to give a natural inter¬ 
pretation to liis words, that he tells us, on the contrary, that he 
lived after the last king of this dynasty, or in other words later 
than 180 before Christ. But he has even been good enough to 
relieve us from a possibility of this doubt when commenting on 
another rule of Panini, or rather on a criticism attached to it by 
Katyayana. 

In Sutra III. 2, ill, Panini teaches that the imperfect must 
be used, when the speaker relates a past faet belonging to a time 
which precedes the present day. Katyayana improves on this rule 
by observing that it is used, too, when the fact related is out of 
sight, notorious, hut could he seen by the person who uses the verb. 
And Patanjali again appends to this Varttika the following instances 
and remark: The Yavana besieged (imperfect) Ayodhyd; the 

V. 3, 99 : Patanjali: ’I I 

fiR: fwrti I I i 

.—Kaiyyata: ^TT^- 

fwirrfMMtrT .—Nag’ojibhatta ; 

(ms. 351 : ; ms. 1209 : 

«ic.) I .JWTHf W^TtR «(4|4r«l- 

I ^ I 1 tj^r- 
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Yavana besieged (imperfect) the Mddhyamihas. Why does Kdtya- 
yana say, ‘ out of sight ? ’ (because in such an instance as) ‘ the 
sun rose ’ (the verb must be in the aorist). Why ‘ notorious ? ’ 
(because in such an instance as) ‘ Devadatta made a mat ’ (the 
verb must be in the preterit). Why does he say: ‘ hut tvhen 
tlu fact could he seen hy the person who uses the verb ? ’ (because in 
such an instance as) ‘ According to a legend Vasudeva killed 
Kansa ’ (the verb must likewise be in the preterit).^' 

Hence he plainly informs us, and this is acknowledged also by 
Hagojibhatta, that he lived at the time—though he was not on 
the spot— when “ the Yavana besieged Ayodhyd^'' and at the time 
when “ the Yavana besieged the MddhyamiltasP For the very 
contrast which he marks between these and the other instances 
proves that he intended practically to impress his contemporaries 
with a proper use of the imperfect tense. 

Now the Mddhyamikas are the well-known Buddhistic sect 
which was founded by Nagarjuna?^ But here, it would seem. 


111. 2, 111: Kdtydyana: ^ 

.—Patanjali : ^ ^ I 

I II irCf’sl I 

i i ^ ii 

I —Kalyyata: %Rf I 


—Ndgojibhatta on these instances of Patanjali: Mflf I ^ 

rft(5ar^: i irIwIct 


(T)fH That these instances concern the moment at which Patanjali wrote 


them, is therefore certain, beyond all doubt. But we obtain at the same time an insight 
into the critical condition of the later commentaries on Pdnini, when we find, for instance, 
that the Kdsika copies these instances, but without saying that they belong to Patanjali. 
The same is the case in the present edition of Pdnini. On account of the importance 
of this passage of the Mahabhashya, I will remind the reader that it is contained in the 
MS. E.I.H. No, 330, the only one I could consult. The two MSS. of the Kasikd in the 
librar}^ of the E.I.H. have instead of a word but since 

the latter is not only meaningless, but grammatically wrong, there can be no doubt 
that the reading of the MS. 330 is the only correct one. 


See BurnouPs Introduction k I’histoire du Buddhism Indien, vol. I., p. 359 ; 
Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II. p. 1163 and the quotations there. 
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that at this early stage we are already at a chronological stand¬ 
still. For the Northern Buddhists say that Nagarjuna lived 400, 
and the Southern Buddhists that he lived 500, years after Buddha’s 
death. And again, while we believed that the researches of that 
admirable work of Professor Lassen had finally settled this latter 
date, and “for a last time,”—while we believed, in other words 
that it was 543 before Christ, Professor Muller seizes and shakes 
it once more and makes Buddha die 477 before Christ. Were I 
to agree with the opinion which he has elsewhere expressed,^*® 
that “in the history of Indian literature, dates are mostly so 
precarious, that a confirmation, even within a century or two, is 
not to be despised,” I should be out of all my difficulties. For 
since the difference stated as regards the life of Nagarjuna would 
not amount to more than 166 years, it would fall within the 
alloted space. But I am’not so easily satisfied. Dates in Sanskrit 
literature, as anywhere else, are either no dates at all—and then 
they are not so much as precarious—or they are dates, and then 
we must look closely at them. 

The doubts which Prof. Muller has expressed in reference to the 
assumed date of Buddha’s death, viz., 543 b.c., are by no means mere 
vague and personal doubts. On the contrary, they are embodied 
in an elaborate discussion, which not only proves a conscientious 
research, but is extremely valuable on account of the opportunity it 
gives of surveying the real difficulties of the question, and of form¬ 
ing one’s own opinion, with greater safety and ease : and, whether 
dissenting from him or not, one is happy to deal with his arguments. 

My objection to them may be summed up in the commencing 
and the closing words of his own investigation. 

“ It has been usual,’’ he says in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
(p. 264), “ to prefer the chronology of Ceylon, which places 
Buddha’s death in 543 b.c. But the principal argument in favour 
of this date is extremely weak. It is said that the fact of the 
Ceylonese era being used as an era for practical purposes speaks in 
favour of its correctness. This may be true with regard to the 


Ancient Sanskrit Liturature, p. 243, 
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times after the reign of Asoka. In historical times, any era, how¬ 
ever fabulous its beginning, will be practically useful; but no con¬ 
clusion can be drawn from this, its later use, as to the correctness 
of its beginning. As a conventional era, that of Ceylon may be 
retained, but until new evidence can be brought forward to sub¬ 
stantiate the authenticity of the early history of Buddhism, as told 
by the Ceylonese priests, it would be rash to use the dates of the 
Southern Buddhists as a corrective standard for those of the 
Northern Buddhists or of the Brahmans.” 

And, towards the close of his inquiry, he expresses himself 
thus (p. 298):—“At the time of A'soka’s inauguration, 218 years 
had elapsed since the conventional date of the death of Buddha. 
Hence if we translate the language of Buddhist chronology into 
that of Greek chronology, Buddha was really supposed to have died 
477 B.c. and not 543 b.c. Again, at the' time of Chandragupta’s 
accession, 162 years were believed to have elapsed since the con¬ 
ventional date of Buddha’s death. Hence Buddha was supposed to 
have died 315 + 162 = 477 b.c.” 

In quoting these two passages, I show at once that Professor 
Muller attaches no faith to the tradition which concerns the date 
of Buddha’s death, but that he attaches faith to that which 
places Asoka 218, and Chandragupta 162, years after that event. 
But if tradition is to be believed in one portion of the history con¬ 
nected with the rise and progress of the Buddhist faith, why not 
in another, and in all ? The arguments which are good for the 
one case will equally apply to the other ; and if tradition be wrong 
in fixing Buddha’s death at 543 b.c., we must also reject it when 
giving the dates 162 and 218, and the sum total will then have no 
quantities out of which it can be produced. And this objection 
would seem to derive additional force from the very words of Pro¬ 
fessor Muller just quoted; for he says himself that the argument 
in favour of the date 543 b.c., so far as it is founded on the prac¬ 
tical use made of this date, “ may be true with regard to the times 
after the reign of A'soka.” But 218 after Buddha’s death, is the 
date of Asoka himself, and 162 that of Chandragupta, who pre¬ 
ceded that king. Both, consequently, would, in Professor Muller’s 
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opinion, deserve the same amount of belief as the date of Buddha’s 
death itself. 

The grounds on which Professor Muller differs from Professor 
Lassen have been fully discussed by him, as already observed; but 
as the essentials of this discussion lie in a nutshell, they admit of 
being here stated in reference to the question which actually 
concerns us. 

Both scholars assume—and so long as Greek chronology de¬ 
serves any credit at all, they do so, I hold, without the possibility 
of a contradiction—that Chandragupta, who is Sandrocottus, 
reigned 315 b.c. Buddhistic tradition, however, says that he lived 
162 years after Buddha’s death, which means that if this event 
took place 543 b.c., he reigned 381 b.c. But since 315 must be 
right, and 381 must be wrong, either Buddha’s death occurred 
477 B.C., or Chandragupta lived 66 years later than, Hindu tradi¬ 
tions allows him to live, viz., 228 years after 543 b.c. Lassen 
decides in favour of the latter alternative, no doubt, by saying to 
himself that since there is an error of 66 years, it was more likely 
committed by tradition in remembering the duration of the reign 
of kings who preceded Chandragupta, than in recording an event 
that was engrossing the national mind, and much more important 
to the national feeling and interest than an exact chronicle of 
by-gone, and some of them insignificant, kings. Muller prefers 
the precise tradition of 162 years, and therefore arrives at 477 b.c. 
as the date of Buddha’s death. 

Let us return, after this statement, to the events which 
Patanjali tells us occurred in his time, and confront them with the 
opinions of the two scholars named. 

If Hagai^'una lived 400 years after Buddha’s death, his date, 
according to Professor Lassen’s conclusions, would be 143,—or, if 
he lived 500 years after this event, 43 years b.c. Again, his date, 
according to Professor Muller’s conclusions, would be 77 b.c., or 
23 after Christ. But I must mention, too, that Professor Lassen, 
on the ground occupied by him, supposes a further mistake of 66 
years in the tradition which places Ndgarjuna 500 years after 
Buddha’s death, and that he thus also advocates the date of the 


30 
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founder of the Madhyamikas as 23 years after Christ.*'® Now, 
since the sect which was founded by Nagaquna existed not 
only simultaneously with, but after, him, that event which was 
contemporaneous with Patanjali and the Madhyamikas, “ tlie siege 
of Ayodhyd hy the Yavana^'' must have occurred within or helow the 
circle of these dates. The latter alternative, however, is again 
checked by the date of Abhimanyu, who reigned about 60 years 
after Christ; for we know from the chronicle of Kashmir that he 
introduced into his country the Commentary of Patanjali, which 
must consequently have been in existence during his reign. 

In other words, the extreme points within which this historical 
event must have fallen, are the years 143 before, and 60 after 
Christ; and as in the time of Abhimanyu the Great Commentary 
had already suffered much, according to the report of Eajatarangini, 
it is necessary to limit even the latter date by, at least, several 
years. 

Yet the word ‘‘ Yavana'"’ carries with it another corrective of 
this uncertainty. According to the researches of Professor Lassen 
it is impossible to doubt that within this period, viz,, between 143 
before and 60 after Christ, this word Yavana can only apply to 
the Grseco-Indian kings, nine of whom reigned from 160 to 85 
B.C.**' And if we examine the exploits of these kings, we find that 
there is but one of whom it can be assumed that he, in his con¬ 
quests of Indian territory, came as far as Ayodhya. It is Menandros, 
of whom so early a writer as Strabo reports that he extended his 
conquests as far as the Jumna river, and of whom one coin has 
actually been found at Mathura. He reigned, according to Las¬ 
sen’s researches, more than twenty years, from about 144 b.c.*’* 

If then this inference be correct, Patanjali must have written 
his commentary on the Yarttika to Panini HI, 2, 111, between 140 
and 120 b.c, ; and this is the only date in the ancient literature of 
India which, in my belief, rests on more than mere hypothesis. 


Indische Alterthnmskunde, vol. II. p. 412, 413. 
Ibid. vol. II., p. 322. 

Ibid. vol. II. p. 328. 
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But it has also the merit of giving that “ new evidence” which 
Professor Muller requires for a corroboration of the chronology of 
Ceylon. For none of the fluctuating dates I have mentioned will 
allow us to look upon Menandros and the Madhyamikas as con¬ 
temporaries, except the date 143, which was the extreme limit 
of the date of Nagaqima’s life. And since, on the basis of 
tradition, this date again becomes impossible,—unless we claim 
amongst those alleged, 543 for the time of Buddha’s death, and 
400 years for the succession of Nagaijuna,—Patanjali’s Great 
Commentary becomes invaluable also in this respect, and more 
especially to those who are concerned in Buddhist chronology. 

Of the lineage of Patanjali all the knowledge I possess is that 
the name of his mother was Gonikd.^’’^ It occurs in the last words 
of Patanjali on a Karika to Panini. Of more importance, how¬ 
ever, is the information he gives us of his having resided tem¬ 
porarily in Kashmir for this circumstance throws some light on 
the interest which certain kings of this country took in the pre¬ 
servation of the Great Commentary. 

TTis birthplace must have been situated in the East of India, 
for he calls himself Gonardiya j”’® and this word is given by the 
Edsika in order to exemplify names of places in the East. Patan- 


Patanjali, after quoting the Karikds to I. 4, 51 gives own opinion, and con¬ 
cludes with these words (MS. E.I.H. No. 171), •—Nagojibhatta; 

349 ; the ms. 1208 

III. 2 ,114: fWJTT^T ^TT^iT^.—Patanjali: I 

^TRiT^ I g ^ I 

Wifq I ?rraT^ -Kdtyayana: WRlf 

.—Patanjal i: f%4TTWr 1 I ^ It 

^ ciT^ci: I 1 <i(di«.4l\id4('^i*n 

I di'k*n<M4i^i*i I »fNrRt I 11 

Patanjali to I. 1, 21, v. 2 (of the Calcutta edition ; p. 412 ed. Ballantyne); 

etc.—Kaiyyata: etc.—Nagojibhatta : I 

^rnsTiirn: —It is on this authority that the word Gonardiya has found a place 

amongst the epithets of Patanjali in Hemachandra’s Glossary. 
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jali’s birthplace had therefore the name of GonardaP^ But that 
he is one of the eastern grammarians is borne out also by other 
evidence. Kaiyyata calls him on several occasions Achdrya- 
destyaP^ If we interpreted this word according to Panini’s rules 
V. 3, 67 and 68, it would mean “ an unaccomplished teacherbut 
as there is not the slightest reason for assuming that Kaiyyata 
intended any irony or blame when he applied this epithet to 
Patanjali, it is necessary to render the word by the teacher '*• who 
belongs to the country of the Acharya.” Now, since Kaiyyata also 
distinctly contrasts dchdrya^ as the author of the Varttikas, with 
dchdryade'szya^ the latter epithet can only imply that Patanjali was 
a countryman of Katyayana. Katyayana, however, as Professor 
Weber has shown by very good arguments, is one of the eastern 
school; Kaiyyata, therefore, must have looked upon Patanjali also 
as belonging to it. 

Another proof is afforded by a passage in the comment of Bhatto- 


The Kasika to I. 1, 75: "5^ H|x| { , gives the instances: I 

l (thus ms. E.I.II. 2440 ; the ms. 829 , which is 

generally more incorrect than the former, has the plurals instead of the singulars : 

Professor Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II., p. 484) assumes a con¬ 
nection between Gonardiya and Gonarda, the name of a king of Kashmir; but I believe 
that my explanation is supported by the whole evidence combined. 

For instance, Patanjali to VI. 1, 158, v. 1 (of the Calcutta edition) writes ; 

.VVf fq'SJ |<irt etc.; and Kaiyyata introduces his comment 

on these words with : W? and so on, in a similar man¬ 

ner, on other occasions. An instance, however, which wdll better bear out my con¬ 
clusion, is afforded by the combined Varttika-Karikd of Kdtyayaiia (see note 114), and 
the commentaries to V. 2, 39, After the words of the Sutra, Patanjali says : 

I ^ WW I ^ rrff flit 

Vdrttika (or first portion of the Karikd of Katyayana): 

Avhich again is followed by the further comment of Patanjali. In reference to 
this passage, Kaiyyata expresses himself in this way: I 

wr ■nrar: 1 ^ wtir 1 ^nirr 

I n^fri I l4 W? etc. He therefore contrasts ichdrya, 

who is the author of the Varttika 'SI<1 with dchdryadesiyay who is Patanjali 
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jidikshita on the Phitsutras which I have quoted ahove.”* For 
when this grammarian tells us that the eastern grammarians attri¬ 
bute the accent in question of saha to Panini’s rule VI. 3, 78, 
we find that it is Patanjali himself who gives us this information 
and without any intimation of his having obtained it from other 
authorities. 

I conclude these few remarks on our great teacher with an 
account which Bharirihari gives of the early history of the Maha- 
bhashya. It is of considerable interest, inasmuch as we learn from 
it that there was a party of grammarians who preferred to it the 
Sangraha (of Vyadi), and still more so, as it informs us, that 
Patanjali’s Commentary was founded on this great grammatical 
work of the relative of Panini. The passage in question occurs at 
the end of the seeond chapter of BhartriharVs Vdkyapadiya^ and, 
in reference to the word Bhdshya, which immediately precedes it, 
makes the following statement: 

“ After Patanjali had obtained the aid of \or had eome to] gram¬ 
marians who had mastered the new scienees more or less \literally. 
in their full extent and in their abridged form], and after he had 


See page 218. 

Tlie text of this passage belongs to the MS. No. 954 in the Library of the Iluitie 
Government for India, which in a few days will have ceased to be the Library of the 
East India House. It bears on its outer leaf the corrupt title , but 

at the end of its three chapters the words : . 

(«c.);.. •—i cai* vdkya- 

padiya, because, the MS. in question being very incorrect, I cannot give its reading any 
preference to the reading by which this work is several times quoted in 

the portion of the Mahabhashya edited by Dr. Ballantyne. For, the identity of both 
results from a comparison I have made between the passages quoted in this highly 
valuable edition and the MS. before me. It is right, however, to mention that the 
second chapter of the work concludes in this MS. in the following manner : 

I 41411 HI . where the reading 

irarr, when corrected to admits of a sense, but suggests also the conjecture that it 

may be a corruption of cf . I now transcribe the passage in question literally, 

in order to show the condition of the MS., and also to enable the reader to supply better 
conjectures than I may have made; hut some conjectures I have been compelled to 
make in order to impart a meaning to a few very desperate lines. These conjectures 
are. added in [ ] . After the Mords which are 
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acquired the Sangraha [of Vyadi], he, the Guru, well versed in 
the sacred sciences, connected all the original nyayas in the 
Mahahhashya. But when it was discovered that this Commentary 
could not be fathomed on account of its depth, and that the minds 
of those who were not quite accomplished floated, as it were, on 
the surface, in consequence of their levity, those grammarians who 
liked dry reasoning, Vaiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha, who were 
partisans of the Sangraha, eut in pieces the book of the Eishi 
[Patanjali]. That grammatical document [or manuscript of the 
Mahahhashya], which was obtained from the pupils of Patanjali, 
then remained for some time preserved in one copy only amongst 
the inhabitants of the Bekhan. Chandra, again, and other gram¬ 
marians, who went after the original of the Bhashya, obtained this 
document from Parvata, and converted it into many books [that is 
to say, took many copies of it], and my Guru, who thoroughly 
knew the ways of logical discussion and his own Darfeana, taught 
me the compendium of this grammatical work.” 


connected with the subject treated of in the second chapter, Bhartrihari continues ; 

['nr^ i %irn*r t- 

<<i«h<u!K[#irnq i w 

wr [im ^ i 

WTTfHXR'5^: [“fi:] I xTnmf^rflr^x^r 'didix.uiom: [^: xm^fgflr^- 
I ^Tfwi^ [XJWT"] | xt^rn^xPR 

gxr: I ^ [^] ^ i 

[HxdWt gwrwraxnt® ®]. The subsequent words, which conclude 
the second chapter, concern the subject-matter of the w’ork, not the history of the 
Mahabhdsbya. 


This passage will now aid us also in a correct understanding of the interesting 
verse from the Rajatarangiui, which has been quoted, but blighted, by Dr. Boehtlingk in 
the version he gives of it (vol. II. p. x\^ and xvi). This verse reads in the Calcutta edition 
of the latter work (I. 176): I 

^ . Mr. Troyer, in his edition, substitutes for the latter words 
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A perusal of the foregoing pages will probably have raised the 
question in the reader’s mind, why I have attached an investigation 
of the place which Panini holds in Sanskrit literature to the text 
of the present ritual work ? 

I will answer this question without reserve. It is because I 
hold that an inquiry like this was greatly needed in the present 
critical position of Sanskrit philology; and that no ancient text, 
whatever its nature, should remain any longer,—much less should 
come for a first time,—^before the public without pre-supposing in 
its readers a full knowledge of the literary problems I have here 
been dealing with. For whether my views meet with approval or 
not, I have, I believe, at least shown that the mode in which 
these problems have hitherto been discussed, is neither adequate 
to the difficulties with which they are beset, nor to their bearings 
on the scientific treatment of the Sanskrit language itself. 

No one, indeed, can be more alive than I am myself to the 
conviction of how much may be added, in the way of detail, to the 
facts I have adduced; for, however imperfect my present attempt 
and my own knowledge may be, I still could have largely in¬ 
creased the foregoing inquiry with materials taken from the 

readings are alike good, for they convey the same sense; 
and the correction for as proposed by Dr. Boehtlingk, is no 

doubt also good. But the double mistake he has committed in this single verse consists 
first in giving to the sense of ‘ coming,’ whereas the passage from tlie Vdkya- 

padiya proves that it must there have the sense of “a written Comment ov manuscript 
and secondly, in arbitrarily assigning to the causal of TT^c^^the sense of introducing^^ 
in its European figurative sense, which the causal of IT^f^ never has. The verse in 
question would therefore not mean, as Dr. Boehtlingk translates it: After the teacher 
Chandra and others had received from him (the King Abhimanyu) the order to come 
there (or to him), they introduced the Mahdbhashya and composed a grammar of their 
own ”—but: “ After Chandra and the other grammarians had received from him (the 
King Abhimanyu) the order, they established a text of the Mahdbhdshya, such as it 
could be established by means of his MS, of this work (literally*, they established it 
Mahdbhashya which possessed his—the King’s—grammatical document, or, after they 
had received from him the order and his M,S,y they established the text of the Mahd- 
bhdshya) and composed their own grammars.” For we know now that Chandra and 
the other grammarians of King Abhimanyu obtained such an dgama or manuscript of 
the Mahdbhashya from Parvata, and according to the corresponding verse of the 
Rdjatarangiiii, it becomes probable that this MS. came into possession of Abhimanyu. 
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Brahmana-, IJpanishad-, and the philosophical literature. I have 
not done more than allude to the contents of Panini’s Grammar 
and I have scarcely hinted at the linguistic results which may 
be derived from a comparison between Katyayana and Patan- 
jali, on the one side, and the recent grammatical literature (which 
is represented by the Kasika, the Siddhanta-kaumudi with its 
Praudhamanorama, and the commentators on the Dhatupatha 
and the artificial poetry), on the other. Por my present object was 
merely to convey a sense of the inherent difficulties of the ques¬ 
tions I have been speaking of, and while tracing the outlines of 
my own results, to offer so much evidence as was strictly neces¬ 
sary for supporting them with substantial proof. 

Before, however, I add some words on the practical object I 
had in view in entering upon this investigation, both justice and 
fairness require me to avow that the immediate impulse which 
led to the present attempt was due to Max Muller’s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature. So great is my reluctance to the public dis¬ 
cussion of literary questions, if such a discussion requires a con¬ 
siderable amount of controversy, and so averse am I to raising an 
edifice of my own, if, in order to do so, I am compelled to damage 
structures already in existence, that this feeling would in all pro¬ 
bability have prevented me now, as it has done hitherto, from 
giving public expression to my views, had it not been for the 
importance I attach to Muller’s work. This work reached me, as 
already mentioned, when the first pages of this Preface were com¬ 
pleted ; and it was the new material it brought to light, and the 
systematic and finished form by which its author imparted to his 
theories a high degree of plausibility, which induced me to oppose 
to it the facts I have here made known and the results I have 
drawn fi-om them. 

And, as everyone has his own way of paying compliments, 
this avowal is the compliment which I pay to Professor Muller’s 
work. For as I myself care but little for blame, and much 
less for praise, so long as I consider that I have fulfilled my 
duty, I could not but assume that he, too, would much prefer, to 
uninstructive panegyrics which anyone could inflict on him, such 
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dissent as I have here expressed, as it can only lead either to con¬ 
firmation of the opinions he has advanced, or, by correcting them, 
to an attainment of that scientific truth for which both of us are 
earnestly labouring. 

And now I shall speak my mind as to the necessity I felt for 
writing these pages in view of the present critical position of 
SansJcrit philology. 

The study of Sanskrit commenced, not with the beginning but 
with the end of Sanskrit literature. It could not have done other¬ 
wise, since it had to discover, as it were, the rudiments of the 
language itself, and even the most necessary meanings of the most 
necessary words. "We have all been thankful—and our gratitude 
will never suffer through forgetfulness—for the great advantage 
we have derived from an insight into the Mahabharata, the 
Eamayana, the Hitopadesa, the Sakuntala, through the labours 
of those great scholars. Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Bopp, and 
others, who are before the mind’s eye of every Sanskritist. But 
the time of pleasure had to give way to a time of more serious 
research. The plays and fables are delightful in themselves, but 
they do not satisfy the great interests of Sanskrit philology. Our 
attention is now engrossed, and rightly so, by the study of gram¬ 
mar, of philosophy, and, above all, of that literature of ancient India, 
which—very vaguely and, in some respects, wrongly, but at all 
events conveniently—goes by the name of the Vaidik literature. 
With the commencement of that study we always associate in our 
minds such great names as those of a Colebrooke, a Wilson, a 
Bumouf, a Lassen, the courageous and ingenious pioneers who 
opened the path on which we are now travelling with greater safety 
and ease. 

But whence was it that they were able to unfold to us the first 
secrets of ancient Hindu religion, of ancient Hindu philosophy and 


Almost simultaneously with the last proof sheets I received the second edition of 
Professor Muller’s “ History of Sanskrit Literature.” As both editions entirely cor¬ 
respond in their typographical arrangement, and I believe, in their contents also, the 
quotations here made from the first edition, will be found on the same pages of the 
second. 
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scientific research ? It was through the aid of the commentaries, 
in the first rank of which stands that of Patanjali; in the second 
the works of those master minds, the most prominent of whom are 
Sankara and Madhava-Sayana. Without the vast information these 
commentators have disclosed to us,—without their method of ex¬ 
plaining the obscurest texts,—in one word, without their scholar¬ 
ship, we should still stand at the outer doors of Hindu antiquity. 

But to understand the value of these great commentators and 
exegetes, we must bear in mind the two essentials which have 
given them the vast influence which they have acquired. The 
first is the traditional^ and the second the grammatical, element that 
pervades their works. 

The whole religious life of ancient India is based on tradition. 
Sruti, or Veda, was revealed to the Eishis of the Vaidik hymns. 
Next to it comes Smriti, or tradition, which is based on the revealed 
texts, and which is authoritative only in so far as it is in accordance 
with them. Hence a commentator like Mddhava-Sdgana, for instance, 
considered it as incumbent on him to prove that he had not merely 
mastered the Vaidik texts, but the Mimansa also, one portion of 
which is devoted to this question of the relation between Sruti- 
and Smriti- works. It is known that he is one of the principal 
writers on the Mimansa philosophy. Without tradition, the whole 
religious development of India would be a shadow without reality, 
a phantom too vague to be grasped by the mind. Tradition tells 
' us through the voice of the commentators, who re-echo the voice 
of their ancestors, how the nation, from immemorial times, under¬ 
stood the sacred texts, what inferences they drew from them, 
what influence they allowed them to exercise on their religious, 
philosophical, ethical,—in a word, on their national, development. 
And this is the real, the practical, and therefore the truly scientific 
interest they have for us; for all other interest is founded on 
theories devoid of substance and proof, is imaginary and phan- 
tastical. 

But it would be utterly erroneous to assume that a scholar like 
Sayana, or even a copy of him, like Mahidhara, contented him¬ 
self mth being the mouth-piece of his predecessors or ances- 
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tors. They not only record the sense of the Vaidik texts and the 
sense of the words of which these texts consist, but they endeavour 
to show that the interpretations which they give are consistent with 
the grammatical requirements of the language itself. And this proof, 
which they give whenever there is the slightest necessity for it— 
and in the beginning of their exegesis, even when there is no 
apparent necessity for it, merely in order to impress on the reader 
the basis on which they stand,—this proof is the great grammatical 
element in these commentatorial works. 

In short, these great Hindu commentators do not merely 
explain the meanings of words, but they justify them, or endeavour 
to justify them, on the ground of the grammar of Panini, the Vdrt- 
tikas o/Eattatana, and the Mahahhdshya o/Patanjali. 

Let us recall, then, the position we have vindicated for Panini 
and Katyayana in the ancient literature, and consider how far this 
ground is solid ground, and how far, and when, we may feel justi¬ 
fied in attaching a doubt to the decisions of so great a scholar as 
Sayana. 

We have seen that within the whole range of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, so far as it is known to us, only the Samhitas of the !^g- 
Sama- and Black- Yajurveda, and among individual authors, only 
the exegete Yaska preceded Pdnini, —that the whole bulk of the re¬ 
maining known literature is posterior to his eight grammatical books. 
We have seen, moreover, that Kdtydyana knew the Yajasaneyi- 
Samhita and the Satapatha-brahmana, and that, in consequence, 
we may assign to him, without fear of contradiction, a knowledge 
of the principal other Br^hmanas known to us, and probably of 
the Atharvaveda also. 

Such being the case, we must then conclude that Sayana was 
right in assenting to Patanjali, who, throughout his Introduction 
to Panini, shows that Panini’s Grammar was written in strict refer¬ 
ence to the Yaidik Samhitas, which, as I may now contend, were 
the three principal Samhitas. He is right, too, in appealing, 
wherever there is need, to the Yarttikas of Katyayana; for the 
latter endorses the rules of Panini when he does not criticise them, 
and completes them wherever he thinks that Panini has omitted to 
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notice a fact. And since we have found that the Eik-Pratisakhya 
fulfils the same object as these Yarttikas, viz. that of completing 
the rules of Panini, and that Katyayana’s Prati'sakhya, which is 
later than that attributed to Saunaka, preceded his own Yarttikas, 
we must grant, too, that he was right in availing himself of the 
assistance of those works, all of which are prior to the Yarttikas of 
Katyayana. 

That analogous conclusions apply to the Ishtis of Pantanjali 
and to the Phitsutras of Santana is obvious. 

But it is from the chronological position in which these works 
stand to one another that we may feel justified in occasionally criti¬ 
cising the decisions of Sayana. Without a knowledge of it, or at 
least without a serious and conscientious attempt at obtaining it, 
all criticisms on Sayana lay themselves open to the reproach of 
mere arbitrariness and superficiality. 

Por, if the results here maintained be adopted, good and sub¬ 
stantial reasons—which, however, would first have to be proved— 
might allow us to doubt the correctness of a decision of Sayana: 
if, for instance, he rejected an interpretation of a word that would 
follow from a rule of Panini, on the sole ground that Katyayana 
did not agree with Panini; or, if he interpreted a word merely on 
the basis of a Yarttika of Katyayana, we might fairly question his 
decision, if we saw reason to apply to the case a rule of Panini, 
perhaps not criticised by Katyayana. Again, if w-e had substantial 
reasons for doing so, we might oppose our views to those of Sayana 
when he justified a meaning by the aid of the Phitsutras alone, 
though these Sutras may be at variance with Panini, for we should 
say that these Sutras, “ when compared to Panini, are as if they 
were made to-day.” 

In short, the greater the distance becomes between a Yeda and 
the grammarian who appended to it his notes, the more we shall 
have a plausible ground for looking forward, in jireference to him, 
to that grammarian who stood nearer to the fountain head. Even 
Panini would cease to be our ultimate refuge, if we found Taska 
opposed to him; and Gargya, Sakalya, Sakatayana, or the other 
predecessors of Panini, would deserve more serious consideration 
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than himself, if we tvere able to see that they maintained a sense 
of a Vaidik word which is differently rendered by him. 

This is the critical process to which I hold that the commen¬ 
taries of Sayana may be subjected, should it be deemed necessary 
to differ from them. 

These remarks apply, of course, only to the Samhitds which 
preceded Pan ini; for, as to the literature which was posterior to 
him, Katyayana becomes necessarily our first exegetic authority, 
and after him comes Patanjali. I need not go further, for I have 
sufficiently exf)lained the method I advocate, and the exception 
I take to that dogmatical schooling of these ancient authorities, 
which, so far from taking the trouble of conscientiously ascertain¬ 
ing their retative chronological position in the literature merely 
exhibits, at every step, its own want of scholarship. 

I must now, though reluctantly, take a glance at the manner 
in Avhich the Vaidik texts, more especially their groundwork, the 
Saihhitas, nay, how the whole Sanskrit literature itself, is dealt with 
by those who profess to be our teachers and our authorities. And 
still more reluctantly must I advert to one work especially, which, 
above all others, has set itself up as our teacher and authority— 
the great Sanskrit Dictionary published by the Russian Imperial 
Academy. 

The principles on which this work deals uuth the Vaidik texts 
is expressed by Professor Roth in his preface to it, in the following 
words “ Therefore we do not believe, as H. H. Wilson does,^®^ 
that Sajana better understood the expressions of the Veda than any 
European exegete, and that we have nothing to do but repeat what 
he says ; on the contrary, wo believe that a conscientious European 
exegete may understand the Veda much more correctly and better 
than Sajana. 'SA^e do not consider it the [our] immediate purpose 
to obtain that understanding of the Veda which was current in 


“ Sanskrit-Worterbuch herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wh- 
senschaften, bearbeitet von Otto Boehtlingk und Rudolph Roth/' Pi’eface, p. v. 

^ Note of Professor Roth I “ Rig’-Veda-Sanhitd. A collection of ancient Hindu 
hymns, etc. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By H. H. Wilson. London, 1850. 
I. p. 25.” 
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India some centuries ago, but we search for the meaning which 
the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases. We con¬ 
sequently hold that the writings of Sajana and of the other com¬ 
mentators must not be au authority to the exegete, but merely one 
of the means of which he has to avail himself in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his task, which certainly is difficult, and not to be effected 
at a first attempt, nor by a single individual. On this account we 
have much regretted that the meritorious edition of the commen¬ 
tary on the Rigveda, by Muller, is not yet more advanced.^® 

“We have, therefore, endeavoured to take the road which is 
prescribed by philology : to elicit the sense of the texts by putting 
together all the passages which are kindred either in regard to 
their words or their sense; a road which is slow and tedious, and 
which, indeed, has not been trodden before, either by the com¬ 
mentators or the translators. Our double lot has, therefore, been 
that of exegetes as well as lexicographers. The purely etymological 
proceeding, as it must be followed up by those who endeavour to 
guess the sense of a word, without having before them the ten or 
twenty other passages in which the same woi’d recurs, cannot 
possibly lead to a correct result.” 

It would be but common fairness to allow these words of 


Note of Professor Roth: “ Wilson, a.a. O. II. p. xxiii.” But the page quoted by 
Professor Roth does not contain one single word in reference to the passage which it 
apparently intends to hear out. 

The first part of the Dictionary of Professor Roth and Dr. Boehtlingk was issued 
in 1852 ; the first volume, which is prefaced by the words quoted, in 1855 ; the first and 
second part of the second volume in 1856; the third part of the same volume in 1857. 
Professor Muller’s first volume of the Rigveda appeared in 1849, the second in 1854, 
the third in 1856. 

In reference to this view of Professor Roth, of the relation of the Hindu com¬ 
mentators to the Vaidik hymns, Professor Weber says in the “ Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,’’ vol. X. p. 575; “Allem was daruber gesagt 
ist schliessen wir niis auf das Unbedingteste and Entschiedenste an;” i.e, ‘‘To all 
that has been said on it [on this relation, in the Preface of the Worterhuch] we ( 52 c., 
does Professor Weher speak in his own name or in that of the whole Dictionary-com¬ 
pany ?) assent in the most unconditional and in the most peremptory manner.” 
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Professor Both to be followed by the entire preface which the 
lamented Professor Wilson has prefixed to the second volume of 
his invaluable translation of the Bigveda: the more so, as his 
views have been unscrupulously distorted in the statement here 
quoted; for though his views are supposed to be refuted by this 
passage, they could not shine brighter, in genuine modesty, in true 
scholarship, and in thorough common sense, than when placed by 
the side of this passage, which I will not qualify but analyze. 
But as I could not easily quote some twenty pages from Professor 
Wilson’s excellent work, and as I should scarcely do justice to the 
manes of that distinguished man if I did not allow him to give his 
full answer, I must leave it to the reader to obtain for himself that 
contrast to which I here advert. 

If, then, we analyze the ideas and principles presented in 
the passage just quoted, they come before us to the following 
effect:— 

(1) Sayana gives us only that sense of the Yeda which was 
current in India some centuries ago. 

(2) Professor Roth is far more able than Sayana and other 
commentators to give us the correct sense of the Yeda. 

(3) For, ho can put together some ten or twenty passages re¬ 
ferring to the same word, whereas Sayana and other commentators 
could not do this, but had to guess its sense. 

(4) He is above confining himself to the purely etymological 
process, which is that of these commentators. 

(5) His object is not to understand the sense of the Yeda which 
was current in India a few centuries back, but to know the mean¬ 
ing which the authors of the hymns themselves gave to their songs 
and phrases. 

(6) Professor Roth is a conscientious European exegete. 

Before I give my Yarttikas to these six Sutras, which define 

the exegetical position of the Sanskrit Worterbuch, I must observe 
that I am compelled, by the very nature of this Preface, to leave 
them in a similar position to that occupied by the Preface of Pro¬ 
fessor Roth itself. His Dictionary is the test of the assertions he 
makes. The test of my remarks would be a critical review of his 
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Dictionary. I hereby promise him that my earliest leisure will be 
devoted to this revietv, especially as my materials for it are not only 
collected and ready^ but so abundant as to give me a difficulty of choice. 
But my present answer must, of necessity, deal with his generali¬ 
ties only in general terms. 

(1) Sayana or the other commentators give us, he intimates, 
only that sense of the Yeda which was current in India some cen¬ 
turies ago. 

A bolder statement I defy any scholar to have met with in any 
hook. Sayana incessantly refers to Yaska. All his explanations 
show that he stands on the ground of the oldest legends and tradi¬ 
tions —of such traditions, moreover, as have no connection whatever 
with the creed of those .sects which represent the degenerated 
Hindu faith in his time; yet Professor Both ventures to tell the 
public at large, authoritatively and tvithout a particle of evidence^ 
that these legends and his version of the Eigveda are but some cen¬ 
turies old. I believe, and every learned Hindu will hold with me, 
that Sayana w'ould have been hooted out of the country where he 
lived, had he dared to commit the imposition implied in this 
charge, on King Bukka, his lord, or on his countrymen. I 
hope, however, that Professor Both will free himself from the 
reproach expressed by these words, by showing on what authority 
he gives such a piece of information, which is either all important 
for Europe as well as for India, or places him in the most ridiculous 
position that is conceivable. 

(2) When an author tells us that he is able to do that which 
another author cannot do, we are entitled to infer that he is, at all 
events, thoroughly acquainted with all that this author has done. 
I am well aware,—I may add through the pleasure of personal 
remembrances,—that Professor Both passed some time at Paris, and 
some little time in London also, when collecting his valuable 
materials for his edition of Yaska’s Hirukta. Only in London and 
at Oxford, and, in some small measure, at Paris also, are the 
materials requisite for studying the Vaidik commentaries of Sayana 
obtainable in Europe. Does Professor Both intimate by the state¬ 
ment above quoted, that his stay in these cities enabled him to 
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study and copy, for his lexicographical purposes—then not thought 
of—all the works of Sayana, or that he, at Tubingen, is in posses¬ 
sion of all those materials, the knowledge of which alone could 
entitle him to claim credit for a statement like that which he has 
ventured to make ? But I need not pause for his reply. He 
regrets, as we have read, that “ the meritorious edition by Muller, 
of Sayana’s Commentary was not further advanced ” when he closed 
the first volume of his Dictionary. Thus, when he began his 
“ exegetical” work, he was only acquainted with the Commentary 
of Sayana as far as the first Ashtaka; and when he wrote these 
lines, he may perhaps have known its continuation up to a portion 
of the third Ashtaka—in other words, no more than a third of 
Sayana’s whole Commentary on the Rigveda; and yet he ventures 
to speak of the whole Commentary of Sayana, and to say that he 
can do what Sayana was unable to perform? But we almost 
forget that the words of Professor Both are by no means restricted 
to the Eigveda Commentary alone; it embraces the commentaries 
to all the Bamhitds. And here I am once more compelled to ask— 
Does he assert that he knew, when he wrote these words, Sayana’s 
Commentary on the Samaveda and the Taittiriya-Samhita, or even 
Sayana’s Commentary on the Satapatha-Brahmana ? For surely 
he would not think of calling that Sayana’s Commentary to this 
Brahmana, which has been presented to us extracted and mangled 
in Professor "Weber’s edition of the Satapatha-Brahmana, And 
yet he has the courage to pass this sweeping condemnation on all 
these gigantic labours of the Hindu mind, while ignorant of all 
but the merest fraction of them ? 

(3) Professor Both no doubt enjoys a great advantage when he 
can put together some ten or twenty passages for examining the 
sense of a word which" occurs in them; but I beg to submit that 
there are many instances in which a Yaidik word does not 
occur twenty or ten, nor yet five or four times, in the Samhitas. 
How does he, then, muster his ten or twenty passages, when, 
nevertheless, he rejects the interpretation of Sayana ? For it would 
seem that in such a ease the “ guessing” of Sayana, as he calls it, 
stands on as good groimd as his own. But the assurance with. 
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Avhicli Ilg impliGS that Say ana was not capahl© of mustering ten or 
twenty passages which are at the command of Professor Eoth, pre¬ 
supposes, indeed, in his readers a degree of imbecile credulity 
which is, no doubt, a happy condition of mind for those who rejoice 
in it, and perhaps that best fitted for reading assertions like these, 
but which may not be quite so universal as he seems to assume. 
Madhava-Sayana, one of the profoundest scholars of India, the 
exegete of all the three Yedas, as he tells us himself,—of the most 
important Brahmanas and a Kalpa work, — Madhava, the re¬ 
nowned Mfmansist—he, the great grammarian, who wrote the 
learned commentary on the Sanskrit radicals, who shows at every 
step that he has Panini and Katyayana at his fingers’ ends,— 
Madhava, who, on account of his gigantic learning and his deep 
sense of religion, lives in the legends of India as an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva,—in short, the great Madhava, we are told, had 
not the proficiency of combining in his mind or otherwise those 
ten or twenty passages of his own Veda, which Professor Eoth has 
the powerful advantage of bringing together by means of his 
little memoranda ! 

(4) “ The purely etymological proceeding,” he says, “ as it 
must be followed up by those who endeavour to guess the sense 
of a word, cannot possibly lead to a correct result.” 

By these words he compels us to infer, in the first instance, 
that the meanings which Sayana gives to Vaidik words are purely 
etymological; for when he illustrates his statement in a subsequent 
passage, by alleging such instances as “ power, sacrifice, food, 
wisdom, to go, to move,” it is clear that his sweeping assertion 
cannot be considered as merely embracing these six words, which, 
in his opinion, sometimes admit of a modification of sense. Just 
as he cancels the whole spirit of Sayana’s commentary, he tells 
us with the utmost assurance that the whole commentary of Sayana 
is purely etymological. There is, I admit, an advantage in bold¬ 
ness ; for if you tell a man while gazing on the noon-day sun that 
he is actually in the darkness of mid-night, he may probably prefer 
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to doubt the evidence of his senses rather than venture to reject 
the extraordinary news you bring him. I open at random the 
three quartos of Max Muller j I look at every page once, twice, 
many times. H^o doubt Professor Koth must be quite correct, for 
my eyes are blind. But, since I suffer under this sudden dis¬ 
ability, I may at least be permitted to quote that very page from 
Wilson’s preface to the second volume of his translation which 
Professor Both quotes above, as if it bore out his statement con¬ 
cerning the “ some centuries.” 

“As many instances of this elliptical construction,” we read 
there, “ have been given in the notes of both this and the former 
volume, a few additional instances will here be sufficient:—thus 
(p. 301, V. 9) we have the ‘grandson of the waters has ascended 

above the crooked -‘the broad and golden - spread 

around.’ What Avould the European , scholar do here with¬ 
out the Scholiast ? He might, perhaps, suspect that the term 
crooked, curved, or bent, or, as here explained, crooked-going, 
tortuous, might apply to the clouds) but he would hesitate as to 
what he should attach the other epithets to, and the original author 
alone could say with confidence that he meant ‘ riverSy which 
thenceforward became the traditional and admitted explanation, 
and is, accordingly, so supplied by the Scholiast.” 

Thus, has Sayana stopped at the etymological sense of “crooked- 
going,” or of “ gold-coloured ?” 

But, in the second instance, though Professor Koth, of course, 
possesses all the knowledge which these ignorant Hindu commen¬ 
tators were wanting in, he implies by his words, that the mean¬ 
ings he creates in overstepping the purely etymological process, 
nevertheless rest on it. Since my reply on this point would have 
to enter into detail, and since I have promised to give much detail 
in the review Avhich will be the commentary on my present re¬ 
marks, I will merely here state that I know of no work which 
has come before the public with such unmeasured pretensions 
of scholarship and critical ingenuity as this Wdrterbuch, and 
which has, at the same time, laid itself open to such serious 
reproaches of the profoundest grammatical ignorance. And, as 
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an etymological proceeding without a thorough knowledge of 
grammar is etymological thimblerig, I may at least here prepare 
the reader who takes an interest in such plays, for a performance 
on the most magnificent scale. Or to speak in plain prose, I shall 
prove to Professor Eoth by means of those same authorities which 
I have so often impressed on the reader’s mind, that his Dictionary 
has created many meanings without the slightest regard to the 
grammatical properties of the word, and, in consequence, that his 
Vaidik exegesis in all these numerous and important instances 
has just that worth which a Yeda revealed by -Professor Eoth has 
in comparison with the Veda of India. 

(5) The object of Professor Eoth is “ not to understand the 
Veda such as it was current in India a few centuries back, but to 
know the meaning which the poets themselves gave to their songs 
and phrases.” 

This is unquestionably most important intelligence. Sayana 
gives us the sense of the Veda, such as it was handed down to him 
—not indeed a few centuries ago, but from generation to genera¬ 
tion immemoi’ial—yet within this Kaliyuga, I suppose. Nagoji- 
bhatta, again, we have seen,^” tells us that in the various destructions 
of the world, tbe Eishis received new revelations from the divinity, 
which did not affect the eternal sense of the Veda, but merely the 
order of its words. But now we learn, for the first time, that Pro¬ 
fessor Eoth has received a revelation at Tubingen, which as yet 
has neither reached the banks of the Thames nor those of the 
Ganges. He is going to tell us the sense which the original Eishis 
gave to their songs and phrases, at a period of Hindu antiquitjr, 
which is as much within scientific reach as the commencement of 
the world itself. Who will not hail this revelation which dispenses 
with grammar and all that sort of thing, and who will not believe in it? 

And yet I have one word more to add in regard to Professor 
Eoth’s “ direct communication with the Hindu divinities.” He 
does not attach any importance, as he tells us, and abundantly 
proves, to that Veda which is the foundation of the religious 


^ See note 171. 
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development of India; for tliat Veda is the Veda of Sayana, and 
that Veda, too, which alone concerns ns uninspired mortals. Bnt 
even Professor Both himself professes, in another part of his Pre¬ 
face, the greatest respect for the native commentaries on theolo¬ 
gical and ritual books. There he emphatically exclaims (p. iv.) : 
“ Indeed, for one of the two portions of the Yaidik literature, for 
the works on theology and the rites, we cannot wish for any better 
guides than these commentators, accurate in every respect, who 
follow their texts word for word, who are untiring in repeating 
everywhere that which they have already said whenever there 
could arise even the appearance of a misunderstanding, and who 
sometimes seem rather to have written for ns foreigners than for 
their priestly pupils grown up under these ideas and impressions.” 
How far his work has embodied the conviction expressed in these 
words which could not have been expressed with greater truth, I 
shall have to examine in my review. But I fear that these elo¬ 
quent words must have escaped his memory in the midst of all the 
revelations he received. On the Bigveda we have already ex¬ 
changed our vieu s; but not yet on the other Vedas. These are 
avowedly extracted, or “ milked,” as the Hindus say, from the 
Rik. That the Samaveda is entirely taken from it, we have proof, 
and that the metrical part of the Yajus likewise rests on a version 
of it, no one will dispute. But both these Vedas are professedly 
not poetical anthologies. They are purely and simply ritual Vedas, 
and therefore belong—not only from a Hindu, but from an European 
point of view also—to the ritual literature. At the Jyotishtoma, for 
instance, the priest chants, not the Big-, but the Sama- veda hymns, 
though the verses are apparently the same in both. At the Afewa- 
medha he mutters, not the Big-, but the Tajur- veda hymns. This 
means that, whatever may have been the “ original sense” of such 
Bigveda verses, in their Sama- or Yajur- veda arrangement which, 
in numerous instances, has brought Bigveda verses of different 
hymns or books, into a new hymn,—the Samaveda hymns and the 
Yajurveda hymns have only a value so far as their immediate 


See note 75. 
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object, the sacrifice, is coDcerued. Hence even the most transcen¬ 
dental and the most inspired critic has nothing to do in these two 
Vedas with “the sense which the poets themselves gave to their 
songs and phrases,” he has simply to deal with that sense which 
religion or superstition imparted to these verses, in order to adapt 
them to the imaginary effects of the sacrifice. As little as it would 
be our immediate object, when assisting at the horse-sacrifice, to 
ask what is the etymology of horse ? or as little as it would he 
seasonable to trace the linguistic origin of a cannon-ball when it 
whistles past our ears, just so little have we to impart “ the 
oi’iginal sense ”—I mean that sense revealed to Professor Roth—to 
the verses of the Sama- and Yajur- veda, even when we are “both 
exegetes and lexicographers.” And yet I shall give abundant 
proof that, even on these two Vedas, Professor Roth has had revela¬ 
tions of a most astounding character. 

(6) “We believe that a conscientious European exegete might 
understand much more correctly and thoroughly the sense of the 
Veda than Sayana.” I should encroach on the judgment of the 
reader, if I ventured upon any remarks on this latter statement 
after what I have already said. 

In now adverting to the treatment which the scientific and 
classical literature has received in the Sanskrit Worterbuch, I need 
only say that this department is in the hands of Dr, Boehtliugk. 
In saying this, I have said everything. After such an expression 
of opinion, it will, of course, be my duty to show, at the earliest 
opportunity, that Dr. Boehtlingk is incapable of understanding even 
easy rules of Panini, much less those of Katyayana, and still less 
is he capable of making use of them in the understanding of 
classical texts. The errors in his department of the Dictionary 
ai’e so numerous and of so peculiar a kind—yet, on the whole, so 
thoroughly in accordance with the specimens I have adduced from 
his Commentary on Panini, that it will fill every serious San- 
skritist with dismay, when he calculates the mischievous influence 
which they must exercise on the study of Sanskrit philology. 

On the present occasion, I must confine myself to these pre¬ 
liminary remarks, or at best content myself with adverting to one 
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other passage in the Preface to the Worterbuch. It runs thus (p. vii.): 
“In order to facilitate the finding (of the words) for those who 
will make use of our Dictionary, we have to make the following 
observation. We have banished completely from the verbal roots 
the vowels ri^ and Iri, as well as the diphthongs at their end; 
for ri at the end of nominal bases we have substituted ar.” 

Thus theWdrterbuch does not give, like the Hindu grammarians, 
a radical Jcri, but it gives kar ; not klrip^ but kalp ; not jH, but jar ; 
not pitri^ but pitar\ not ddtri, but ddtar^ etc. Now, this Diction¬ 
ary professes to be a Dictionary of the Sanskrit language, not of 
some imaginary idiom which may be current at Tubingen or St. 
Petersburg. One would therefore have supposed that the public 
was entitled to expect some reason for these changes,—to know by 
what scientific considerations the authors of this work were guided, 
when tliey took upon themselves the responsibility of thus abolish¬ 
ing the radicals and nominal bases taught by Pdnini and subsequent 
grammarians. But, in the fullness of its authority, this work does 
not condescend to meet any such demand: it simply cancels whole 
categories of grammatical forms, and those of the greatest im¬ 
portance and comprehensiveness. Whether I am right or not in 
inferring the arguments which were in the minds of its writers 
when they presumed thus dictatorially to impose their theories on 
Sanskrit philology, may be a matter of doubt, but my supposition 
is that this innovation is founded on researches belonging to com¬ 
parative philology. It cannot rest on mere Sanskritic ground, 
since all the forms they have cancelled really occur as thematic 
forms in the Sanskrit language itself. Thus, to use the same in¬ 
stances : kri occurs in kri-ta., klrip in klrip-ta, pitri in pitri-bhis^ 
ddtH in ddtri-bhis ; and as to jri,—-jirrm can only follow from 
not from jar. Their reasons, founded on comparative grammar, 
mnst then be these: that some bases in ri are represented in Latin 
by er and or, and in Greek by ep, Tjp, and op; pitri -for instance 
corresponds with Latin pater-, Greek Trarep-, ddtri with datdr- and 
SoTTjp, etc. 

Now even supposing that such an argument had any weight 
at all in a dictionary of the Sanskrit language, the application made 
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of it would be incongruous. For tliougli filar- corresponds with 
pater-, ddtdr- does not correspond with datdr- ; its representa¬ 
tive would have had to assume the form ddtdr-. The whole 
theor}’^ therefore, on the supposition I have made, would practically 
break down, and the innovation would be inconsistent with itself as 
well as at variance with comparative results. 

But can such an argument be at all admissible ? If a Sanskrit 
Dictionary were concerned, like Professor Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, with eliciting from the forms of sister languages the 
forms of that parental language whence they may be supposed to 
have derived their origin, it would be defensible to give the forms of 
that parental language itself. But a Sanskrit Dictionary can have 
no such aim. Its immediate object is the actual language which it 
has to deal with. It must take it such as it is, iu its very devia¬ 
tions from the germ whence it has sprung. Its function is not 
to correct the real historical language, but to record its facts ; and 
in doing so, to collect the materials which are to be used as well by 
the special as by the comparative philologer. And in so far as its 
direct purpose is concerned, this is all it has to do. Any obser¬ 
vations it may choose to attach to the real historical facts may of 
course be given; but it shows an utter want of judgment, to say 
nothing else, when it presumes to alter the very forms of the 
language itself. 

I may venture also to add a few other observations on the forms 
thus cancelled in this “conscientious” Sanskrit Worterbuch. It 
is known that many Sanskrit bases, and amongst them the bases in 
n, undergo various changes in their declension and otherwise. 
Pitri, for instance, becomes pitar, in the accusative pitar-am, while 
it remains as it is, in the instrumental 5to; dadhi remains so 

in dadhi-lhis, but its base is dadhan, with the loss of a, in dadhn-d ; 
asthi forms asthi-hhis, but astJin-d. Now there exists a paper of 
Dr. Boehtlingk on the Sanskrit declension; but whoever reads it 
must fancy that the language either played dice with these and 
similar forms, or is undergoing some remarkable cure. He talks of 
bases “which are strengthened as well as weakened,” of bases 
“ which are only strengthened,” and of bases “ which are only 
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weakened.” Why language should nurse and physic its bases, as 
we learn from him, no one will understand. But a sadder spec¬ 
tacle of the treatment of a language or of linguistic facts than is 
presented in that paper, it is not possible to imagine. The reason¬ 
ing there is exactly on the same level as the reasoning in the 
“ edition^' of Panini, of which so many specimens have now become 
familiar to the reader of this Preface. Exactly the same game at 
dice or the same vagaries of disease reign in this Dictionary: thus, 
though the declension phenomena of aksM, asthi, dadhi, are iden¬ 
tical, and acknowledged to be so by Dr. Boehtlingk himself in his 
paper on Declension (§ 69), in his Dictionary he discourses on 
the first noun under aksAan, and again under akshi, while, on the 
contrary, if we look to asthi, he refers us to asihan ) and if under 
his guidance we now go to dadhan, he requests us to seek for 
information under dadhi. 

But since the linguistic hospital, which is opened in the works 
of Dr. Boehtlingk, is fortunately not the place in which the 
Sanskrit language lies,—for this language has had a sound and 
rational development—it will be obvious to everyone who happens 
not to be placed under Dr. Boehtlingk’s treatment, that there must 
be reasons for this variety of thematic forms which constitute the 
declension of the same base. And as there are such reasons, the 
immediate consequence is that we cannot decide, a priori^ whether 
kartar be the “ strengthened” form of the original base kartri^ or 
kartrP'' the “weakened” form of the original base kartar. Such 
a decision can only be taken after a thorough investigation of the 
influences which cause this change, of the nature of these influ¬ 
ences themselves, and of the manner in which they work. And as 
language does not sit down like a school-boy, first to master the 
declensions, then the conjugations, and so on,—but as the influ¬ 
ences I am speaking of are influences which are traceable in the 
whole organism of language itself, it is obvious, too, that such an 
investigation would not restrict itself to the phenomena of declen¬ 
sion merely, but extend over the whole area of the linguistic 
development. 

When I myself assumed the responsibility of writing a Sanskrit 
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PATANJALI AND THE POTTERS. 


Dictionary, I considered it incumbent on me to devote a most 
serious research, to those little facts which, as we have seen, are 
despatched in five lines by our.modern “exegetes and lexico¬ 
graphers.” Six years have elapsed since I laid my first results, 
so far as lexicographical purposes are concerned, before the 
London Philological Society, and it is only the desire of giving 
them in their full bearing and extent that has hitherto delayed 
their presentation through the press. Now, it is questions like 
these—questions which, in my mind, ought to be decided with 
the very utmost circumspection, and which cannot be decided 
without very laborious research,—it is questions like these which 
have been trifled with in this Worterbuch in the most unwarranted 
manner. It does not show that it even understands the important 
problem which lies in its path; it briefly informs the reader that it 
has cancelled all the bases in ri^ Iri, etc. and bids him—good¬ 
bye. 

Patanjali,—let us for a moment repose after this dreary journey 
through the Worterbuch,—Patanjali on one occasion thus speaks 
to us: “When a man is in want of a pot, he goes to the house of a 
potter and says: (potter), make me a pot, for I have occasion for it. 
But (surely) a man who wants to employ words will not go, like the 
other, to the house of a grammarian and say : (grammarian) make 
me some words, I have occasion for them.” Happy Patanjali! 
blessed in thy ignorance! Here we have potters who can fabri¬ 
cate—and not simply meanings of words, but the very words 
themselves, and words, too, which you laboured so earnestly, 
so learnedly, so conscientiously, to save from the pottering of all 
future “ exegetes and lexicographers.” Nay, we have, too, men 
who can repair to these potters, and call for, and admire, their 
linguistic wai’es! 

When in the presence of these extraordinary facts, which, un¬ 
happily, must silence the expression of all the acknowledgment— 

^ MaRabhashya Introduction (p. 52 ed. Ballantyne): 
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nay, of all the admiration I really entertain for the immense indmtry 
displayed in thisWorterbuch,-—when with that deep sense which I 
entertain of the duties and of the influence of a Dictionary, and, in 
the actual condition of Sanskrit philology, more especially of a 
Sanskrit Dictionary,—when with these convictions, the earnestness 
of which, I believe, is proved throughout the whole.of this in¬ 
vestigation,—when—I will not conceal it—under the indignation 
and grief I felt in seeing a magnificent opportunity thrown away 
—as I shall abundantly prove that it has been thrown away in the 
case of the Sanskrit Wortferbuch,—when under these impressions 
I uttered a warning, five years ago, in the “Westminster Ee- 
view,” a warning contained in three pages, there ensued a spectacle 
which, during my literary experience, stands without a parallel. 

Professor Kuhn,—not indeed a proficient in Sanskrit, nor having 
ever obtained any position amongst those who are earnestly en¬ 
gaged in Sanskrit philology, but—as a contributor of quotations 
to the Worterbuch, launched against me the grossest personal in¬ 
vectives which ever disgraced the pages of a scientific journal. 
As sound, literary argument was beyond his range, he indemnified 
himself, and gratified his employei’s, by calling me names. Unfortu¬ 
nately for him his abuse could produce no effect upon me, for the 
following reason. Amongst the few critical remarks for which I 
had room, in the “ Westminster Review,” there was one which illus¬ 
trated the manner in which Professor Roth had translated a ritual 
text. This remark was expressly written for Professor Kuhn’s 
amusement as well as that of Professor Weber. Por, at a small San- 
skritic party which used to meet every fortnight at Berlin during the 
years 1847 and 1848,1 had shown them the Commentary of Madhava 
on a Mimansa work, the editing of which I had then commenced, 
this Commentary being the proof of the assertion I had made in 
1855 in the “Westminster Review.” Professor Kuhn heartily 
enjoyed, at one of these meetings, the precious translation of the 
passage in question from the Aitareya-Brahmana, given by Pro¬ 
fessor Roth, in the preface (pp. xxxviii-xli) to his edition of the 
Nirukta. Nay more, so anxious was he to possess its substance, 
before it was published, that in my presence he took notes from 
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the Commentary I am speaking of,—viz., that of the .Taiminiya- 
nyaya-mala-vistara. And in the invectives to which I am allud¬ 
ing, he does not deny the existence, nor yet the value, of my 
evidence, hut he words his defence of Professor Roth in so studied 
and so ambiguous a manner as to create in the minds of his readers 
a suspicion as to the reliability of the statement I had made, 
though its truth was perfectly familiar to him.^“ 

Now, a writer who has recourse to such weapons as these has 
laid aside those qualities which are necessary to retain a man within 
the pale of a gentlemanly consideration, and his language, however 


In possession of the information I am speaking of he writes as follows; ** Der 
letzteren stellt der verfasser eine bedeutend abweichende des commentators gegeniiber, 
da er aber nur the commentator und nicht all the commentators oder almost all the 
commentators sagt, so ist stark zu vermuthen, dass noch andere commentare existiren, 
welchc den text wahrscheinlieh in der Rothschen weise erklaren werden ; dabei nehme 
ich natiirlich den Fall als ganz unmoglich an dass der verfasser (der nichts als die 
iibersetzung giebt) etwa selber den commentar missverstanden haben soUte’' Le. “In 
opposition to the latter [viz. the version of Professor Roth of the passage in ques¬ 
tion] the reviewer gives another of the commentator which is considerably different from 
it; but as he merely says the commentator, and not all tlie commentators or almost all 
the commentators, there is a strong probability (sic !) that there are other commentators 
who probably (sic !) explain the text in the manner of Professor Roth. fFitk these 
words I assume it, as a matter of course, to be plainly impossible that the reviewer who 
gives nothing but the translation, should have misunderstood the commentary —That 
Professor Kuhn had not the slightest doubt as to who was the author of the review in 
question, even he will not venture to deny ; for he has stated the fact in letters and in con¬ 
versation. But even if he had any such doubt, he knew that 1 was in possession of the 
commentary, for he had taken notes from it. If, then, the ascertainment of truth alone 
had been the object of his remark, as the public might expect of an author, and if 
his notes were not complete enough-—which, however, I do not admit—the time required 
for a letter to me and an answer back, that is to say, five days, would have sufficed to 
give him all the information he could wish for. It requires, however, no statement from 
me that bis object was not to inform his readers of the true state of the facts; it better 
suited his purpose to insinuate a doubt as to the correctness of the translation I had 
given. Indeed, Professor Weber,—who, as I have mentioned, possessed the same know¬ 
ledge and had obtained it in the same manner, as Professor Kuhn, settles the point. 
Though he did not remain behind his colleague in scurrilous abuse, and though, in 
speaking of my translation, he shows his usual levity, he, nevertheless, plainly and 
openly acknowledges the full reliability of the translation I had given, on the ground of 
tlie Mimansa work. He says: “ er kennt namlieh offenbar nur die systematisirende 
Erklarung der Mim&nsaschule, etc.i.e. “ the reviewer obviously knows only the sys- 
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gross, and adapted to his own character, can not touch one who 
does not stand on the same level with him. 

A similar exhibition took place, I am grieved to say, in a 
journal of high standing and respectability, in the “Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft.” It is a salutary prac¬ 
tice in the journals of all learned societies, not to admit into their 
pages scurrilous or libellous attacks against individuals; and this 
practice has been rigidly adhered to in the journal to which I 
am adverting, with the single exception of my own case. Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, who is also in the service of the Worterbuch, sud¬ 
denly attacked me in this journal,—not, indeed, with anything that 
deserves the name of argument, but with personal abuse of the 
coarsest kind. Five years have passed by, and at last a sense of 
justice, which does credit to himself, has re-entered the mind of Pro¬ 
fessor Weber ; and in the last number of the “ Zeitschrift,” which 
reached me when this Preface was nearly completed in print, he 
has fully and honestly retracted all his former calumnies; still, 
however, combining with the compliments he now pays to my 
Dictionary, the remark that my views of the Worterbuch show a 
perfect derangement of my mental feculties, since I do not reject 
the authority of the greatest Hindu scholars as freely and easily as 
the work he so assiduously praises. 

I am certainly in no humour to find fault with the opinion 
which he entertains of my mental condition, for it will always give 
me a sense of safety and satisfaction when I find him bearing 
testimony to the vast distance which separates Qur respective 
modes of studying, and judging of, Hindu antiquity. But, as he 
has chosen to connect his opinion of me with a piece of scientific 
advice, this seems a fitting opportunity for illustrating, once more, 
his competence for passing a judgment on matters of Sanskrit 
philology. 

He says: “Another, third, essential difference [between the 
Worterbuch and my Dictionary;—I, myself, trust and hope that 

tematizing explanation of the Mim^nsa school, etc/' Tlius, whatever be his opinion of 
this explanation, he speaks of it from personal knowledge^ and admits that my account 
of it was correct and not liable of doubt. 
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attentive readers will find many more essential differences than 
three between the two works] consists.in [my] not mark¬ 

ing the accent of the words.” 

In his opinion, therefore, the Worterbuch does mark the accent. 
Now, setting aside the very considerable quantity of words which 
are not marked with any accent in this work, the instances in which 
it is marked there seem to satisfy the scientific requirements of 
Professor Weber, I ought, then, to mention, in the first place, that 
in all snch cases the accent is put there over the word without any 
further explanatory remark. But I have shown that there are periods 
in the known grammatical literature;—that the first period 

is that of Panini, the second that of the Eik-Pratisakhya, the third 
(perhaps fourth) that of Katyayana, the fourth (or perhaps fifth) that 
of the Phitslitras; and that, as we continue our descent, we have 
the period of the Kasika, Zaumudi, etc. Thus, marking an accent 
without saying to what period such an accent belongs, and up to 
tuhat period it remains in force, is giving evidence of the greatest 
superficiality,—it is showing, too, that the difficulties of the question 
we are speaking of, were not at all understood. As regards myself, 
I believe I might have entered into such detail, since I have con¬ 
sidered it my duty to turn my researches into this channel also ; 
and if the scientific and liberal disposition of my publishers could 
have disregarded all material considerations in the case—and could 
have added still more to the great concessions of space w^hich they 
have already made me, to their own material detriment, since the 
publication of the third part of my Dictionary,—I should have been 
able not only to give quotations historically, which the Worterbuch, 
notwithstanding Professor Weber’s bold assertion —I will not attach 
to it another epithet—does not give, and to discuss the matters of 
accent,—^but even to re-edit, little by little, the Commentary to the 
Satapatha-brahmana, as I have already done on several occasions, 
in order to prove the meanings I give, and which meanings no one 
could gather from the text as edited by Professor Weber. No 
doubt I might have done all this had I been perfectly independent 
of material considerations. But, at all events, had I, in marking 
the accents, contented myself with that which satisfies completely 
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Professor Weber’s scientific wants, my Dictionary would have 
become as superficial as the book which he has qualified as a work 
of the “ most scrupulous conscientiousness.” 

In adverting to Professor Weber’s advice, I may as well quote 
one more instance from his impartial illustration of the difference 
between the two Dictionaries. It concerns the meanings of words 
in both. But as I have adverted to this subject before, I need 
now only say, that he describes the Worterbuch in the following 
manner, 

“It represents,” he writes in the ‘Zeitschrift ’ “ the principle 
of reality in contrast with the historical proceeding of interpretation 
[which he says, is mine], by allowing the words to interpret them¬ 
selves through the chronological order (sic. ! !) of the quotations 
added to them, and through these quotations themselves, the 
authors always quoting the native exegesis also, but merely as a 
secondary means, ” And of myself he says, that my “ orthodox 
faith in the authority of native exegetes and grammarians ” is 
something perfectly bewildering; indeed, it presupposes the “ de- 
i^angement of my mental faculties,”^®* 

It requires all the levity, on the one hand, and all the hardi¬ 
hood, on the other, which are the mixed essentials of Professor 


In his libel he says; “dieses Werk des bewundernswerthesten Fleisses und der 
sorgsamsten Gewissenhaftigkeit.” 

“ Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Geselschaft,” vol. XIV. p. 755: 
Die Haupttendenz, die er [i.e, myself] hiebei verfolgt, besteht eben—^und dies markirt 
einen femeren Haupt-Unterschied von BoelitlingTc-Roth —darin, dass er es sich zur 
Aufgabe macht, die Ansichten der einheimischen Erklarer und Sprachforscher zur 
pragnanten Geltun gzn bringen,walirend BoehtlingJc-Roth diesem historiscben Erkla- 
rungsverfahren gegeniiber das sachliche Princip vertreten, die AVorter namlich durch 
zeitliche Ordnung der betrefienden Stellen und durch eben diese Stellen selbst sich 
uumittelbar erklaren zu lassen, wobei sie die einheimische Exegese zwar auch stcts 
anfuhren, aber doch nur als sekundares Hiilfsmittel beti'achten.’’ 

Ibid, p. 756 : “ Personliche Beziehungen haben uns seitdetn iiberzengt, dass der 
Verfasser bei Abfassung jenes, fiir uns allerdings immer noch geradezu unbegreiflichen, 
Angriffes auf das Petersburger AVorterbuch dennoch wirklich im volligeii Rechte zu sein 
glaubte. Es setzt dies freilich nach unserer Ansicht eine Art Verirrung des Denkvermo- 
gens voraus, wie sie auf sonstigen Gebieten nicht selten ist, bier aber in der That he- 
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Weber’s literary productions, to allow an author to come before the 
public with statements like these. As for myself, any one may see 
that there are various instances in my Dictionary where I plainlif 
state that I differ from the etymologies or meanings given hythe native 
authorities. These cases of dissent are certainly not frequent, be¬ 
cause a serious investigation of the native grammarians led me in 
most instances to appreciate their scholarship and the correctness 
of its results; nor have I the presumption to supersede them 
with mere vague and vapouring doubts; but that I have ground 
sometimes to difPer even from the views of a Katyayana or a 
Patanjali, Professor Weber Avill have probably learned now from 
the foregoing pages, though he might have learned it already 
from my Sanskrit Dictionary, which he is good enough to favour 
with his advice. His statement, therefore, concerning my blind 
belief in all that the Hindu scholars say, is founded on that same 
overweening superficiality which, as we have seen, leads him to 
assume the responsibility of schooling Katyayana, whom he does 
not even understand. 

But as to his description of the Worterbuch, I know not how 
to qualify it without using language which could only be used 
by a Professor Kuhn. It is one of my most serious reproaches 
against the Sanskrit Worterbuch, that it not only creates its 
own meanings, and by applying them to the most important docu¬ 
ments of the literature, practically falsifies antiquity itself but 
deliberately, and nearly constantly, suppresses all the information 
we may derive from the native commentaries. I have intimated 
that the great injury they have thus done to the due appreciation 
of Hindu antiquity, would have been lessened had they at least, as 
common sense would suggest, given by the side of their own in¬ 
ventions the meanings of Sayana or Mahidhara or of other author¬ 
ities, and thus enabled the student to judge for himself. Yet 
while the reader may peruse their Dictionary page after page, 

fremdet, eine orthodoxe Hingabe namlich an die Auktoritat der indischen Exegeten und 
Grammatiker, wie sie iins gegeniiber diesen Haarspaltern, die bei aller Spitzfindigkeit 
denn dock gar oft jenen verblendeten Leitem gleichen, die da Miicken seigen und 
Kameele verschlucken, sehr wenig am Platze scheint.” 
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sheet after sheet, without discovering a trace of these celebrated 
Vaidik commentaries, while the exceptions to this rule are so rare 
as to become almost equal to zero. Professor Weber dares to 
speculate on the credulity of the public in telling it that this Dic¬ 
tionary ALWAYS quotes the native exegesis ! 

When a cause has sunk so low as to have such defenders and 
require such means of defence as these, when its own contributors and 
its noisiest bards have no other praise to chant than such as this, it 
seems almost cruel to aggravate its agony by exposure or reproach. 

But the spectacle exhibited on the appearance of my remarks 
in the “Westminster Eeview” does not end here, and its epilogue 
is perhaps even more remarkable than the play itself. In the same 
“Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft” there 
followed another act, which is so characteristic of the system pursued 
in these attacks, that it deserves a special word, merely for the sake 
of curiosity. An individual whose sole connection with Sanskrit 
studies consists in handing Sanskiit books to those who can read 
them, a literary naught, wholly unknown, but assuming the airs of 
a quantity, because it has figures before it that prompt it on,— 
this personage who, as his own friends informed me, is perfectly 
ignorant of Sanskrit, he, too, was allowed to give his opinion on the 
Worterbuch. I need not say that, in the absence of all knowledge 
of the subject itself, it merely vented itself in the most grandiloquent 
praise; but, to complete its mission, there was added to this fustian, 
language, in reference to me, such as certainly was never heard, 
or admitted, before in a respectable journal of any society. He 
need not tremble lest I should drag him into notoriety. Nature 
has not fitted him for estimating the ridicule to which he exposed 
himself in becoming the mouthpiece and the puppet of his insti¬ 
gators. If he deserve anything, it is not chastisement, but pity, 
and the mercy of a charitable concealment of his name. 

And all this outrage, not only against the interests of science and 
truth, but against the commonest rules of decency, was committed 
in a series of planned attacks, because I had warned the Sanskrit 
Worterbuch of the danger of its career, and had not expressed 
any admiration for Dr. Boehtlingk’s competence or scholarship. 

34 
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THE HIDDEN EEASONS OF THE “EDITOR" OF PANIM. 


It was then, and on the ground of observations I had made in 
regard to his want of proficiency, that I was called upon by one of 
his men, not only to have respect for the “ editor of Panini,” but 
even for the hidden reasons he might have had in foisting on the 
public his blunders of every kind- The “editor of Panini” was 
held before me as a symbol of scientific accomplishment; his 
“ edition of Panini ” was the great thunderbolt which was hui’led 
at my head by one of these little Jupiters.^®^ 

Por eighteen years I have been thoroughly acquainted with the 
value and the character of this ^^edition^^ of Panini; and yet, from 
a natural disinclination to antagonize with those who have similar 
pursuits to my own, I have refrained from apprizing the public 
of the knowledge I possessed in regard to it. Twelve years have 
passed since I explained my views on this book personally and 


Prof. Kuhn writes in his Zeitschrift ” the following words ; “ Wo der alten gi’amma- 
tiker nicht erwahnung getlian ist, geschah es nur deshalb niclit, well ihre etymologic mit 
der dcr verfasser iibereiiistimmte; stellteii dieselbcii aber obne jeiie zu erwabnen eigne ety- 
mologieen auf, so liess sich docb wobl voraussetzeii, dass der berausgeber des Panini, des 
Vopadeva u. s, w. dazu seine woblerwogenen griinde gebabt baben mocbte f Le., “ where 
no mention was made [in tbe Worterbucb] of the old grammarians, this was done be¬ 
cause their etymology agreed with that of tbe authors of tbe Worterbucb ; but when 
the latter made their own etymologies without naming the former, it was hut natural 
to suppose that the editor of P&nini, of Vopadeva, etc, bad his own well-weighed reasons 
for doing so.^' The real nature of this statement of Professor Knhii will become ap¬ 
parent from the review whieh I shall give of the Worterbueh. But liis information, as it 
is, is not without great interest. Thus, according to this qiiotationer of the Worterbueh, 
its authors pass over in silence the labours of the Hindu grammarians—not because 
they see reason to adopt the results of the latter—but because these labours have the 
honour to meet with the approval of Dr. Boehtlingk and Company. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, however, it was but natural and rational to pass them over in silence and 
to suppress the information they give, —for, either they have the honour of being ap¬ 
proved of by Dr. Boehtlingk, or “ the editor of Panini ” had probably his well-weighed 
reasons for not agreeing with them; and, in the latter case, there was of course not 
the slightest necessity that he should give or even allude to these important reasons. 
The passage quoted would alone quite suffice to illustrate the character of the fulsome 
adulation and of the puffing advertisements—written, of course, exclusively by the em¬ 
ployed scribes of the Worterbueh—which for some years have made their appearance 
in some literary journals of Germany, and have not only misled, but imposed upon, the 
public unacquainted or imperfectly acquainted with Sanskrit philology. 
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privately, at our Sanksritic parties, to Professors Weber and Kuhn; 
and the longer the interval passed over, the less I felt disposed to 
speak of it in print. At present, after twenty years’ time, I should 
have considered it almost unfair to rake up the past; for a sense 
of charity would have told me that the moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of a man may undergo considerable changes during so con¬ 
siderable a period of his life. But in spite of my strongest desire 
to combine the defence of literary interests with a regard for all 
the circumstances connected with the author himself, I am not 
allowed to remain silent, in consequence of the insolent provoca¬ 
tions which I receive. Not only does Dr. Boehtlingk quote his 
“edition” of Panini, in his Worterbuch,—not only does he thus 
force it, as it were, on us by the references he makes to it, and 
acknowledge it to this day as his legitimate child,—but one of his 
own scribes, well acquainted with the judgment I should pass on 
it, has the hardihood to defy me publicly, by bidding me have 
respect for the “editor of Panini.” 

Well, then, I have taken up this impertinent ehallenge. In 
so far as my present subject permitted, I have illustrated the 
nature of this immaculate book; and it will not be my fault if I am 
compelled to recur to it again. 

Still a provocation of this kind alone would have as little 
induced me to take up my pen now as it did heretofore 5 but 
when I see the public told authoritatively, yet without any 
proof, that Sayana teaches that understanding of the Veda which 
was current in India no longer than a few centuries ago 5 — 
when I see that the most distinguished and the most leamed 
Hindu scholars and divines—the most valuable, and sometimes 
the only, source of all our knowledge of ancient India—are 
scorned in theory, mutilated in print, and, as a consequence, 
set aside in the interpretation of Vaidik texts;—when I see that 
the most ancient records of Hindu antiquity are interpreted 
to the European public in such a manner as to cease to be that 
which they are j—when a clique of Sanskritists of this description 
vapours about giving us the sense of the Veda as it existed at the 
commencement of Hindu antiquity;—when I see that the very fonns 
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of the language are falsified, and that it is made a principle to slur 
the grammar of Panini, and to ridicule those who lay stress on it j— 
when I see that one of the highest grammatical authorities of India 
is schooled for a “ want of practice and skill,” while this censure is 
passed without even an understanding of the work to which it 
refers;—^when I see that they who emphatically claim the epithet 
of “ veracious,”make statements which are the very reverse of 
truth;—and when I consider that this method of studying Sanskrit 
philology is pursued by those whose words apparently derive weight 
and influence from the professorial position they hold;—and when, 
moreover, departing from rule and precedent, I see the journal of a 
distinguished Society—I fully hope through an oversight of its 
editor, though a Professor of Sanskrit himself—permanently made 
the channel for propagating such statements as I have described 
and qualified, together with these scandalous personal attacks and 
calumnies,—^then I hold that it would be a want of courage and 
a dereliction of duty, if I did not make a stand against these 
Saturnalia of Sanskrit Philolooy. 

On this ground I have raised my voice, however feeble and 
solitary for the moment, and have endeavoured to examine the 
competence of those who set themselves up as our masters and 
authorities. On this ground I have endeavoured to vindicate for 
Panini the position he holds in Sanskrit literature, and the position 
he ought to hold amongst honest Sanskrit philologers. 


Professor Weber in his libel: “ einen um so peinlicheren Eindmck mnss es auf 
jeden wahrheitsliebenden Forscher machen, etc. Le. the more painful is the im¬ 
pression which must be produced on every veracious scholar” [viz., if he reads my 
opinion on the Worterbuch, which opinion,—I must add, so far from having changed, is 
even more emphatic now than it was when I wrote the review which has so much dis¬ 
pleased him]. 


BTEPHKW AX78T1N, PRINTBE, HERTPORl). 














